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INTRODUCTION 


PNESPITE attempts to establish paralyzing 
uniformity in the public schools of the 
United States, nothing could be quite as di- 
verse as the programs of teacher training in 
the normal schools and teachers colleges of 
the country. Even with this diversity, too lit- 
tle attention is given to preparing teachers 
to meet the problems which should be faced 
by rural schools. As approximately half of 
the school population is enrolled in rural 
schools,^ a fair proportion of all young 
teachers must begin in rural schools, but 
few do so with any real interest in rural edu- 
cation. At college they have usually been 
indoctrinated against rural teaching and are 
therefore merely time servers, waiting for a 
bid to the larger salaries and greater per- 
sonal com.forts of the town or city. The 
schools of the Indian Service are primarily 
rural and their most important job is to pre- 
pare young Indians to earn a successful liv- 
ing through the use of their own resources 
As these resources aren't sufficient to pro- 
vide subsistence for all the Indians now liv- 
ing on Indian lands, a fair proportion of 
young Indian men and women must be 
trained for other occupations, and inspired 
to make a living elsewhere. The goals of In- 
dian Education thus are much more clearly 
defined than are those of the average 
American school. The administrative prob- 
lem in the Indian Service is therefore one of 
acquainting its teaching, administrative and 
supervisory staffs with these objectives and 

1 Education in the Forty-eight States. Chapter XI, The Ad- 
visory Committee on Education US GPO, 1939 


guiding them in their application. With 
360 schools scattered from Barrow, Alaska 
to Big Cypress, Florida, the problem Is not 
a simple one. 

I have always believed It desirable for 
schools to be organized around a common 
philosophy of education. Where staff 
members are working at cross purposes, this 
fact is sensed by the children and tends to 
impair the effectiveness of the program. 
The larger a school system Is or the more 
scattered its units, the more difficult It be- 
comes to weld the staff objectives Into an 
integrated whole I think I know how to 
develop c working unity out of any staff 
which IS compact enough to meet together 
occasionally and discuss its objectives and 
hammer out its differences. When a staff 
IS too unwieldy to be handled in this man- 
ner, new techniques of in-service training 
must be developed 

The most common method for attempting 
to achieve a unity of purpose in such situa- 
tions, IS by regulation or directive issuing 
from a central office, which tries to antici- 
pate developments and prescribe the ways in 
which they are to be met. I have no faith in 
this approach. It is wasteful of individual 
creative ingenuity and substitutes the limit- 
ed imagination and organizing ability of a 
few people for the integrated intelligence of 
many. Not having any better answer, I 
contented myself for the first fifteen years 
of my administrative experience, with situ- 
ations which were sufficiently compact to 
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be handled by the conference method. 

When invited to accept the directorship 
of Indian Education, I hesitated, for I was 
confronted with both size and dispersion. 
However, I found both of my immediate 
superiors, Commissioner John Collier and 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, 
sensitive to the problem and ready to sup- 
port me in the introduction of a variety of 
in-service training techniques which might 
serve to develop the basic philosophy and 
the unity of purpose which we all agreed 
were essential. While I can't claim that 
the difficulties are overcome, the Education 
Division of the Indian Service has attacked 
the problems of in-service training in many 
ways, all of which have given evidence of 
at least partial success. 

1 — We began to organize a series of 

summer schools designed to present a com- 
mon philosophy of education, demonstrate 
this philosophy in action, and supply to 
teachers the techniques and materials to 
carry it into their own classrooms and com- 
munities. From one to four summer 
schools have been arranged each summer 
beginning in 1936. (1942 omitted because 

of the war.) These were held at Indian 
Service boarding schools located in typical 
Indian country, so that the summer program 
could be designed to increase the familiarity 
of the staff with Indians and their problems. 
Demonstration classes, opportunities for 
practice teaching and chances to learn In- 
dian handicrafts by actual participation 
were a part of each program. 

2 — We supplemented these summer 
schools with short reservation centered cur- 
riculum planning conferences participated 
in by all the staff members of a given 
area. This afforded the opportunity to 
apply the general principles presented in 
summer schools to specific areas and school 
situations. 


3 — We encouraged long term coopera- 
tive study of area needs and curriculum 
planning in terms of these needs, by the en- 
tire staffs of individual schools, or groups 
of schools in an area. 

4 — We decentralized much of our super- 
vision, setting up regional staffs with consid- 
erable independence, who could become inti- 
mately familiar with their areas and begin to 
plan cooperatively with the local school peo- 
ple, calling in central office staff members 
for specialized assistance. These local sup- 
ervisors made it a point to remain in areas 
for weeks or months at a time in the study 
of problems, rather than running in and out 
as would have been necessary if they were 
responsible for service-wide supervision. 

5 — Added to all of this, we launched a 
fortnightly field letter addressed to every 
employee and designed to present clear- 
cut statements of philosophy, policy and pre- 
ferred procedure: INDIAN EDUCATION. 
While many staff members made valuable 
contributions to this publication, I under- 
took to edit their material with a view to 
maintaining a careful integration of view- 
point. In a majority of Instances, the 
articles published, with the exception of a 
leading editorial over my own signature, ap- 
peared anonymously as a departmental 
statement of policy. 

Looking back over seven years in which 
the five point program has been in effect, it 
is possible to say that substantial modifica- 
tions of practise have occurred in the direc- 
tion sponsored by the administration. Pro- 
gress is of course slow, because It depends 
first upon our success in modifying the 
thinking of employees, and second upon the 
effect which this modification of thinking 
ultimately exerts upon their behavior. This 
is not the place to assess these changes. It 
is sufficient to record that they have oc- 
curred. 
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Added to the natural inertia which must 
be overcome before changes will occur, is 
the factor of turnover. Each year approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the teaching staff is 
new to the Service. No universally effec- 
tive way has been found to help these new- 
comers catch up with the thinking which 
already has been done by the existing staff. 
Some schools which have worked out an 
articulated curriculum with a program for 
each instructional group, and which have 
broken these down into unit activities, can 
put the resulting mimeographed material 
into the hands of new employees. Such 
detailed planning is still the exception, rath- 
er than the rule, unfortunately. 

At a conference of the supervisory staff in 
the spring of 1 943, it was suggested that the 
reprinting of the more significant articles 
and editorials which have appeared in IN- 
DIAN EDUCATION since its inception in 
1936 would be helpful both to newcomers 
and to older employees. The suggestion met 
with considerable approval, and I thereupon 
set to work to review, collate and bring up 
to date the material. As INDIAN EDUCA- 
TION IS a periodical, limited to eight Read- 
er's Digest size pages per issue, its treat- 
ment of any phase of the program is in- 
clined to be spotty. Some phases of the 
program have received more complete treat- 
ment than others, in the 95 issues which 
have already appeared. Other phases are 
barely touched upon. 

Some thought was given to the desirability 
of preparing additional material to fill out 
the omissions in what has been said to date. 
This idea was finally abandoned. As time 
goes on, a much more rounded picture of 
the program will emerge out of the pages 
of current issues of INDIAN EDUCATION. 
In the meantime, this collection will serve 
to summarize what has been set down dur- 
ing the last seven years. 


Contributions from the following members 
of the Indian Service will be found in these 
pages: Philip Bourne, Instructor in Shop 
Subjects, Pine Ridge; Henrietta K. Burton, 
Supervisor of Home Extension Work; Ann 
Clark, Associate Supervisor of Elementary 
Education; A. C. Cooley, Director of Exten- 
sion; Lawrence E. Correll, Superintendent, 
Chilocco Agricultural School; Carl R. Ek- 
lund. Assistant Bioligist; Edna Gerken, Su- 
pervisor of Health Education; Flora Goforth, 
Supervisor of Weaving; Cleora Helbing, As- 
sociate Supervisor of Indian Education; 
Homer H. Howard, Supervisor of In-service 
Training; Edward Huberman, formerly Text- 
book Writer; Allan Hulsizer, Supervisor of In- 
dian Education; Gordon Macgregor, Associ- 
ate Supervisor of Indian Education (Anthro- 
pology); Joseph McCaskill, formerly Assist- 
ant Director of Education; Olive Quigley, 
Teacher; John R. Reeves, Chief Counsel; 
Warren Spaulding, Supervisor of Trades and 
Industry; Hildegard Thompson, Associate 
Supervisor of Elementary Education; Richard 
M. Tisinger, Area Superintendent of Educa- 
tion; James G. Townsend, M. D., formerly 
Director of Health; Ruth M. Underhill, Asso- 
ciate Supervisor of Indian Education (An- 
thropology); Robert W. Young, Specialist in 
Native Languages. The list would be trebled 
were I to credit all those whose suggestions 
or ideas have found their way Into my own 
articles Paul Fickinger, while Associate 
Director of Education; P. W. Danielson, 
Associate Director of Education; H. A 
Mathiessn, while Supervisor of Farms and 
Dairies; Miss Georgie A. Collins, Assistant 
to the Director of Education; William A. 
Goodwin, Associate Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture; Samuel Thompson, Supervisor of Pub- 
lic School Relations; Scudder Mekeel, form- 
erly Chief Anthropologist; George A. Boyce, 
Director of Navaho Schools; George C. 
Wells, Area Superintendent of Education; 
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Joe Jennings, Area Superintendent of Edu- 
cation; Edward A. Kennard, Specialist in 
Native Languages; and W. O. Roberts, Su- 
perintendent of the Pine Ridge Reservation 
are among those who furnished continuing 
inspiration. Lastly, I must mention William 
A. Whyte, whose article in the Journal of 
Applied Anthropology lent itself so readily to 
adaptation for INDIAN EDUCATION. Bill 
was a former student of mine in Bronxville, 
New York, and was on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma when his article came 
to my attention. The significance of the 
above list lies in its size, and the evidence 
which it gives of a growing unity of view- 
point among those concerned with the prob- 
lems of Indian Education. 

Mr. William Zimmerman, Assistant Com- 
missioner, has read every word of INDIAN 
EDUCATION in proof, and sagely advised 
regarding the articles and their text. His 
judgments have always been wise, temper- 
ed with humor and with human sympathy. 

In justice to the many staff members who 
have contributed, their names are appended 
to the articles which they have written. 
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The unsigned material is my share of the 
volume. Articles dealing with plant main- 
tenance have been omitted, in the belief 
that a separate volume may well be de- 
voted to that subject. The decision as to 
what to include and what to omit has been 
entirely mine. 

As I con the many pages of manuscript 
which have been written about Indian Edu- 
cation, I am amazed to discover topics such 
as art, music, recreation about which al- 
most nothing has been so far said. The 
omission is not to be taken as proof that 
they are unimportant — simply as evidence 
that In eight years of educational admin- 
istration in the Indian Service there hasn't 
been time or space to discuss everything 
of importance In the pages of our fort- 
nightly. Fortunately, opportunity has been 
found to touch on many of these phases 
of education at our Indian Service summer 
schools. In the years ahead, Indian Edu- 
cation may reflect more fully all phases of 
educational policy. 

Willard W. Beatty 

January 1 944 Director of Education 
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1 

THE DIRECTION OF EDUCATION 


1 . EDUCATING FOR WHAT? 

IN 1847 James Lick, a piano maker by 
* trade, landed in San Francisco, after an 
adventurous 17 years in South America. 
Taking advantage of the opportunities 
which appeared in that pioneer communi- 
ty, Lick accumulated a fortune. But with 
all the Improvements which occurred in his 
material well-being, Lick never ceased to 
be p'^oud of the fact that he was, after all, 
a skilled mechanic. He took advantage of 
every opportunity to improve his own ed- 
ucation and stressed during his lifetime the 
importance to the laboring man of expand- 
ing his own educational horizon. To Lick, 
education was not a means of escape from 
his status as a laboring man, but a means 
to enriched living as a laboring man. And 
by ''enriched living," Lick thought of things 
of the spirit, not merely of material well- 
being. In this he anticipated by a genera- 
tion the philosophy of the British labor 
party. 

When he died. Lick sought to perpetuate 
his interests and his philosophy of life. A- 
mong other things he endowed the Lick 
Observatory of the University of California, 
made a bequest to the California Academy 
of Sciences and founded and endowed the 
California School of Mechanical Arts, a 
secondary trade school for boys and girls 
to be drawn from the whole state of Calif- 
ornia. By the educational program en- 
visioned by James Lick, students of high 


school age were to serve the period of 
apprenticeship required by their trade with- 
in the school, receiving the skilled instruc- 
tion and experience usually acquired "on 
the job" during half of the day while de- 
voting the rest of the day to the academic 
essentials of high school education. Empha- 
sis in the academic departments was placed 
on the scientific and mathematical branches 
which gave increased meaning to the skills 
being taught in the vocational departments, 
rather than on languages and the human- 
ities — though providing an introduction to 
English literature and the social studies. 

Lick sought to train a generation which 
would be proud to work with its hands but 
which would also enjoy the cultural values 
frequently reserved to the "professional" 
classes There was something quite funda- 
mental in Lick's objectives, something 
which is often lost sight of by many of to- 
day's educators 

The world will always need its hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. A civilization in 
which carpenters, painters, masons, auto me- 
chanics, steam engineers, barbers, beauty- 
parlor operators, chefs, waiters, elevator op- 
erators, farmers, orchardists, and cowboys 
cease to exist, is as yet inconceivable. The 
time will never come when all can make a 
living as lawyers, doctors, teachers, bankers, 
or stock brokers. The assumption that edu- 
cation is the stepping stone from work with 
the hands to work with the brain is funda- 
mentally fallacious. We need educated and 
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THE DIRECTION OF EDUCATION 


intelligent hand workers, for within any 
conceivable period of time there will be 
many more of them, than all of the rest 
of mankind put together. They are the 
ones whose votes will determine the per- 
sonnel of our municipal councils and our 
state and national governments. It is their 
tastes which will ultimately decide whether 
we have playgrounds or dump heaps, libra- 
ries or pool halls, art centers or saloons, as 
the basic training grounds for youth. They 
are the ones who will direct the development 
of social security, demand increased control 
of the stock market and the banks, and de- 
termine on state or private ownership and 
operation of many public services. 

How long our large cities will tolerate 
municipal corruption or the extent to which 
personal privileges shall dominate govern- 
mental services, are questions which will 
continue to be decided by the ignorance or 
intelligence of the mass of people who 
work with their hands, and the continued 
stability of society will rest on the continued 
pride of the workman in his work and his 
belief in the importance of the job which 
he is doing, even though he gains more ed- 
ucation and better social understanding. 

Whether many labor unions are to con- 
tinue as "fronts'" for corrupt leaders profi- 
teering as a result of their power and pres- 
tige, or to become agencies primarily con- 
cerned with cooperative efforts to improve 
the conditions of labor within the economic 
possibilities of the industry affected, will 
also depend on the knowledge and wisdom 
of the laboring man. 

Viewed in this way, it should be clear 
that teachers who urge education as an 
escape from labor, rather than as an en- 
richment of the life of labor, are contribut- 
ing to a breakdown in the social structure, 
for which they offer no compensating al- 
ternative. 


Applied more directly to the work of the 
Indian Service with primitive peoples, it 
appears that we must question continuously 
the purpose back of our educational pro- 
gram. Are we educating for "escape" from 
the conditions in which these people are 
living? And if we believe that the answer is 
"yes," what desirable alternative have we 
to offer? 

We accept the fact that there will be 
White cattlemen. White farmers. White hun- 
ters, White miners, and White traders, to 
mention only a few of the types of work 
which take men voluntarily into isolated 
areas. More and more we are asking men 
to accept some degree of permanence in 
such places as Panama, Samoa, Northern 
Alaska, and even Antarctica. Where lies 
the sense, then in teachers of native peo- 
ples conveying the impression that educa- 
tion should take these peoples away from 
such areas, which their races have found 
congenial for generations? 

Should the purposes of native education 
not be primarily two: first, to contribute, so 
far as possible, to better living under the 
conditions of the environment; and second, 
to that enrichment of understanding which 
has tended to make life more tolerable un- 
der all conditions? It is not possible for us 
to withdraw our protection or our "educa- 
tion" from these people, on the assumption 
that if left to themselves, they will continue 
in their present happy adjustment to their 
"world." Self-seeking Whites have found 
adventure and profit in continued inter- 
course with natives. Over continued periods 
this has resulted in exploitation of the na- 
tives, unless the more benign influence of 
the state steps in to furnish them the ed- 
ucation, the understanding and the exper- 
ience to compete on more equal terms with 
the Whites. 

So long as contacts with the outside 
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world continue, new diseases will be intro- 
duced, new vices, new tastes, new oppor- 
tunities. To a native people unprepared for 
these experiences, one may prove as deadly 
as another. Sugar candy which tends to 
destroy native teeth may be as harmful in 
the long run as an epidemic of measles; and 
white flour which is substituted for some ar- 
ticle of native diet rich in vitamins, may 
undermine native health as effectively as 
tuberculosis. 

By and large, then, good native education 
should be concerned with perfecting the 
native way of life in the face of inevitable 
contacts with the outside world. 

It cannot be based on the pattern of ed- 
ucation which has grown up to satisfy to- 
tally different needs among the Whites. Be- 
cause good education and ''the good life" 
depenc largely upon increased ability to 
communicate freely, language use will have 
a vital place in the curriculum. This will In- 
volve the ability to speak, and later to read 
and write the English language with fluency 
and exactness. As all contacts with White 
culture will involve experiences with num- 
bers, the basic operations of arithmetic must 
find an important place in the program 
Becouse most of the mechanical improve- 
ments which Whites will introduce have 
a scientific derivation and because practi- 
cally all improved health practices are the 
outgrowth of scientific experimentation, 
some basic understanding of the methods 
of science seems highly desirable. This 
teaching needs to be far more practical in 
its relationship to the common experiences 
of the native people, than the usual texts 
for use in White schools. 

It should be clear that learnings of this 
kind are not valuable in and of themselves, 
but primarily as they relate to native ex- 
periences and native needs. 

Improved housing is a native need, but to 


be useful, such housing plans should be 
made in terms of available native materials, 
for in few native areas are the resources 
such that they will finance the Importation 
of building materials. The size of houses, 
and the number of rooms must be studied 
in terms of methods of heating with native 
materials, for no group should be induced 
to become dependent on imported fuels. 

Improved sanitation is a native need, but 
again, proposals should be considered in 
terms of feasible possibilities. First should 
come protection of water supply, which may 
under certain circumstances go little further 
than insuring the spring or stream or lake 
against contamination. This will often ne- 
cessitate new habits of handling human 
wastes, which may in turn be very simple. 
It IS easy to confuse the convenience 
of running water in the home with the more 
important protection of the supply at its 
source, or to assume that a comfortable 
privy is more important than seeing that the 
privy Isn't on the drainage area that sup- 
plies the spring, the lake or the well. 

Clean homes are an important phase of 
better health, but again It Is necessary to 
realize that cleanliness Is relative. The e- 
limination of head and body lice may be 
of utmost importance, but can only be ac- 
complished by means which do not strike 
too fundamentally at established habits 
and customs which are a result of environ- 
mental factors. No fundamental changes 
can be effected over night, and desirable 
modifications which can be brought about 
with a minimum of dislocation in es- 
tablished customs are to be preferred. 

But each innovation proposed should be 
carefully examined in the light of its eco- 
nomic feasibility. Can it be afforded by peo- 
ple living under the conditions of the area^ 
For it is fair to presume that Eskimos can 
live a betrer life in their chosen region than 
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they can elsewhere, or than others could 
who might attempt to replace them — and 
replace them someone undoubtedly would, 
in whole or in part, so long as their general 
contribution to society at large was econo- 
mically desirable. 

While it is granted that life in the Arctic 
is severe, or that life on the Popago desert 
or on a Hopi mesa is inevitably restricted, 
for people who are used to it, it has un- 
doubted compensations, and may in fact be 
a better life than the same individuals 
might win elsewhere. Recognizing as we 
must that persons of dark skin are at a dis- 
advantage in American White society, who 
would willingly condemn an Indian or an 
Eskimo to life in a city slum eking out an 
existence at some form of wage work and 
buying a pitiable living from the commercial 
markets, in preference to riding the range 
after his own cattle, or hunting walrus or 
following a trapline and winning his sub- 
sistence from his native environment in the 
manner of his fathers before him? 

We needn't talk about tuberculosis in the 
hogan or the Igloo, for tuberculosis stalks 
the tenements of Washington, New Orleans 
or Chicago We needn't exclaim about the 
relief which is occasionally necessary to 
save some Navaho pinon pickers from an 
unexpected blizzard, or a northern Eskimo 
from the perils of a bad walrus season. The 
big cities have their periods of unemploy- 
ment and more men are fed In one year in 
a New York City bread line, than by govern- 
ment relief on all the plateaus of Arizona 
and the whole Arctic tundra. 

When we advise a native child to seek 
advanced education in an Indian Service 
boarding school or an American college, let 
us be sure that the experience won't unfit 
him for return to life among his own peo- 
ple, while failing to fit him for making a 
living anywhere else. What we want for our- 


selves may be very different from what 
others want or are entitled to hove. Let's 
stop generalizing — and think of each per- 
son's future In terms of what, in all circum- 
stances, Is best for him. 


2 . EQUAL OPPORTUNITY— YES 

A MONG democratic values which A- 
^ ^ mericans cherish Is that of equal ed- 
ucational opportunity for all. In trying to 
realize this value we sometimes fall into the 
error of thinking that "equal" educational 
opportunity means the same as "identical" 
educational opportunity. The Idea persists 
that by giving the same education to all 
children we give equal opportunity to all. 
The exact opposite is true. To give actual 
and real equal opportunity to all we must 
give a different education to each child. 

No two children are alike. Cultural, men- 
tal, physical inheritance and background 
plus environment have made each young- 
ster an individual distinct from every other 
individual. Classroom activities and teach- 
ing techniques must make provision for this 
wide variety of individual differences. Only 
in that way can each child be educated for 
full and satisfactory participation In present 
living and for the best possible future use 
of his inherent abilities. Thus only can the 
child have his democratic right to equal 
opportunity, educationally speaking. 

It is difficult to teach democracy in con- 
crete terms, but we can so arrange the 
child's educational scene that he experi- 
ences the benefits of practicing the use of 
various elements which make up demo- 
cracy. One of these elements is the right 
to be educated as an individual. 

Universal education — yes. Identical 
education for each — no . — Howard 
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3 . WHAT TEACH? 

\ A /HAT is the objective of our Indian 
^ ^ education, and how shall we mea- 
sure its achievements? Today the major ob- 
jective of our education program should be 
the production of self-supporting, self-re- 
specting citizenship. We in the Indian 
schools are faced with the need to educate 
a group of children to a new way of life. 
Not only do we face the need to make 
farmers out of hunters, cattlemen out of no- 
madic wanderers, technicians in steel out 
of men of the stone age, but more than 
that we must restore the desire for self- 
support to a people who were deliberately 
pauperized by the terms of their submission. 

When the American army concluded 
treaty after treaty with rebellious Indians in 
which they rewarded peace and acceptance 
of reservation status with promises of beef 
and clothes ''so long as the sun shone, the 
rivers ran, and the rain fell" psychologically 
many Indian leaders were faced with an 
insoluble problem. To accept the White 
man's challenge to work, marked a relin- 
quishment of the price of peace. To refuse 
to work marked a people for stagnation, 
disintegration, and spiritual death. Many 
older Indians still hesitate between the 
choices; many who would choose work have 
found themselves lacking in skill, in knowl- 
edrs, or in opportunity It therefore re- 
mains for the Indian school to help the 
student to make voluntarily the only de- 
cision compatible with self respect. The 
school must then assume the greater task 
— to provide the skill and the experience 
through application of which, self support 
may be won 

The traditional academic program of the 
American high school has no place in the 
picture. Learning for learning's sake is a 


luxury which can be bought only at the 
price of permanent shiftlessness for many 
of our Indian young people. The Indian 
schools must teach the boys and girls to 
make a living — in a majority of cases from 
the assets in their immediate environment. 

In the Dakotas, on most of the reservations 
where the grazing land retained in Indian 
ownership is still adequate, cattle raising 
appears to be the answer to economic self- 
sufficiency. For those whose homes can be 
made along the streams and rivers, subsi- 
stence gardening and poultry raising may 
well become the skills of the women folks. 
Boys must learn to ride the range, brand 
and castrate the cattle, build and maintain 
fences, wind breaks, and snow shelters. 
With these skills intimately associated with 
the range life, must go the skills in dealing 
with wood, metal, leather, and other tools 
and moterials of life on the farm and range 
These young people must learn how to build 
their own houses, dig their own irrigation 
ditches, preserve their own food, make their 
own clothes, and raise their children with 
greater respect for modern sanitation and 
conservation of health. 

In western Oklahoma where many In- 
dians still own good farm land, the par- 
ticular skills that are needed must be ex- 
pressed in terms of the lands which they will 
farm, the poultry which they will raise, or 
the livestock which must be grazed, under 
conditions totally different from those in 
the Dakotas Many of these Oklahoma 
students, however, come from small towns 
or the rural areas immediately adjoining 
such towns, and may look forward to earn- 
ing their living as carpenters, shoemakers, 
or masons. However, if they are to took for- 
ward to making a living upon graduation, 
they must have had experience in doing the 
things in school which they aspire to do 
after graduation. After all, we learn to do 
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by doing, not by talking about it. 

Each school might be taken up individu- 
ally and an application of these principles 
indicated. That, however, appears to be the 
immediate responsibility of the faculties 
concerned. 

Are students being adequately prepared 
to earn a living? The answer to this quest- 
ion is not to be found in written examina- 
tions and school marks. The proof of the 
success of our training will be measured by 
the number of our graduates who, two and 
three years after school, are making a liv- 
ing by the means that our schools have 
faught them. To bring this to pass will nec- 
essitate a new definition of a school pro- 
gram. 

One can't learn cattle raising or farming, 
shoe making or carpentry, in 90 minutes a 
day sandwiched in between 45 minutes of 
English and 45 minutes of mathematics. 
The ebb and flow of life on the farm or 
range cannot be mode to conform to sum- 
mer vocations or Sundays off and a school 
program which pretends that reality par- 
takes of such artificial divisions of time 
and effort can only delude the student, 
not prepare him for participation in life. 

All of this should not be interpreted as 
indicating that the study of language and 
literature, arithmetic or history, has no 
place in our schools. Properly planned in 
terms of the interest and needs of our 
Indian students, these learnings have place, 
not only as the tools of understanding, but 
as the foundations of culture. But in the 
educational program with which we are 
confronted, the teaching of these subjects 
must be adjusted in time and place to the 
more important problem of learning to 
earn a living. If we fail in equipping our 
children to do this, we deny them the self 
respect and stability of character which 
rests upon the security of self support. 


4 . UBOR IS HONORABLE 

k i ANY people have gone into the teach- 
* ^ ■ ing profession to escape the ''drudg- 
ery" of some more manual form of labor. 
They tend, therefore, to assume that a wise 
vocational choice upon the part of their 
students will resemble their own. "Educat- 
ed" Whites have developed in their own 
minds elaborate "caste distinctions" in the 
matter of work. 

The refusal of teachers to train students 
for jobs that are waiting to be done is not 
confined to the Indian Service. Throughout 
American education, the teacher thinks of 
white-collared jobs as "good jobs," and 
attempts to guide all ambitious pupils to- 
ward an academic type of education as the 
only "respectable" goal. 

How many White boys when expressing 
the major childish ambition to become a 
streetcar motorman or conductor, a railroad 
engineer, a fireman or policeman, receive 
encouragement from their teacher? And 
how many get the implication that such an 
ambition is unworthy? Why being an auto 
mechanic, a Diesel engine operator, or an 
aviation mechanic Is for the moment 
thought by many teachers to be respect- 
able for Indian youngsters is not entirely 
comprehensible. There manifestly aren't 
enough jobs of this "desirable" type to ab- 
sorb all the Indian students who are being 
encouraged to think in these terms, if one 
forgets for the moment all the White boys 
who are guided with equal lack of judg- 
ment. 

What do native children want to learn? 
What kind of life can they look forward to? 
Are we capable of an impersonal examina- 
tion of these questions? At the moment, it 
is doubtful If many of us are. 

An analysis of pupil "ambitions" on one 
northern reservation revealed that the ele- 
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mentary youngsters in the day schools look- 
ed forward without exception to some type 
of life activity at home on the reservation. 
Yet all the high school seniors on the same 
reservation expressed themselves in terms 
of urban activities ''off the reservation." How 
and when had this change come about? 

The answer was revealed in an analysis of 
the attitudes of the high school teachers to- 
ward reservation life. None of them could 
see any chance for an Indian youth to 
"make a success of life" on the reservation. 
Analyzed further "success In life" meant 
getting a job that paid wages. Bricklaying, 
auto mechanics, carpentry, and plumbing 
for the boys, and teaching, stenography, 
beauty culture, and doing housework tor 
Whites, for the girls, were recommended 
possibilities. Naturally the reservation of- 
fered no wage jobs of this type, except 
occasionally under temporary stimulus of 
some governmental activity. 

The fact that subsistence gardening, cattle 
raising, tanning, harness making, black- 
smithing, and similar activities, or combi- 
nations of several such skills, offered op- 
portunity for self sufficiency was complete- 
ly ignored. And the further fact that most 
girls of the age of high school graduates 
married and set up housekeeping was even 
looked upon as an evil to be postponed if 
possible. Naturally, children so conditioned 
had lost touch with reality, and were dream- 
ing in terms of unrealizable ideals. 

Not only were most of these youngsters 
temperamentally unfitted for the work they 
were talking of doing, but in that particular 
section of the country the racial prejudice 
against Indians was such that they would 
not have been employed in the type of work 
they had been advised to train for, so long 
as White boys could have been found who 
were willing to undertake the work. 

Let us at least try to be honest with our- 


selves and our children. Let us get away 
from sentimental "escapes from reality," 
and realize that more than 50 percent of 
the employed Whites of this country make 
their living, and are glad to do so, from some 
of the types of labor we've been guiding 
Indian children away from as "beneath 
them." 

All honest labor is honorable. Indian young 
people must be taught to do the things 
that will make them self sufficient, which in 
many instances will provide subsistence, but 
little ready money. If this much can be 
accomplished and Indians freed from their 
present dependence upon charity and direct 
relief, they will have been placed upon a 
plane of economic equality with half their 
White fellow citizens and more than half 
the population of Europe. 


5 . CAPACITY TO CHANGE 

QOUGHLY, human beings divide them- 
■ ^ selves into two classes. There are those 
who are content to learn a simple formula 
for making a living and who expect to spend 
the rest of their days living by that formula. 
This group seems to embrace the vast ma- 
jority. Contrasted with it, is a small group 
of eternally restless individuals whose im- 
aginations are not content with the routine 
repetition of a task once learned and who 
spend a great deal of their time looking 
for better ways in which to do the things 
that must be done. Most of the world's pro- 
gress in the direction of civilization has 
been brought about by the second type of 
individual. There have been some races and 
some periods in the history of these races 
when growth of this kind was particularly 
rapid. These have contrasted with other 
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races and other periods of time when con- 
ditions favored maintenance of things as 
they were, which ultimately results in stag- 
nation and then retrogression. 

One of the elements which has contribut- 
ed most to the material growth of the 
United States has been the fact that 
psychologically we have tolerated and even 
encouraged those with imagination and ini- 
tiative. Resisters have always existed and 
have always fought the innovators as dan- 
gerous, ridiculous, and disturbers of the 
peace. But the unlimited opportunities and 
the challenge that lay in the vastness of 
our natural resources have favored the 
man who had the courage and initative to 
dream new dreams. When the stodginess of 
one community became suffocating, he 
could move out onto a new frontier. 

Stepping from the general to the specific, 
an organization like the Indian Service is 
continuously confronted with both types 
of individuals. In general the conditions 
under which it operates favor the conservat- 
ive, for rules and regulations can usually be 
invoked in protection of the man who plays 
safe. Yet if progress is to be made, if res- 
ervation programs are continuously to be 
expressed in terms of the needs of the Ind- 
ians, if economic selfsufficiency is to be- 
come a reality, if the training offered to 
Indian young people in federal schools is to 
fit them to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which will be offered them after 
graduation, these problems must be ap- 
proched both courageously and with imag- 
ination. The work which is to be done must 
be seen not in terms of preserving the 
simple, traditional formulas of the past, re- 
gardless of their applicability, but with a 
view to a clearcut and honest analysis of 
what is now needed and a willingness to 
modify existing patterns in terms of these 
needs. 


Applied to the work of the Education 
Division, this means that many teachers need 
to give thought to preparing themselves to 
modify the content or the method of what 
they are now teaching. There is accumulat- 
ing evidence that much of the instruction 
In skilled trades offered in Indian schools 
does not prepare young people for jobs in 
which they can earn a livng. Indians in re- 
servation areas are finding greater oppor- 
tunities for self-support in the exploitation 
of natural resources found on the reserva- 
tions than in non-reservation wage work. 
Opportunities for employment as carpenters, 
masons, plumbers, or electricians, in such 
areas of Indian concentration as the Papa- 
go, Pima, Apache, end Navaho reservations 
of Arizona, the Sioux reservations of the 
Dakotas, or even the rural rancherias of 
California are almost nonexistent The only 
jobs of this kind are with the government 
and, of course, are exceedingly limited In 
number. 

While It may be of some value to an Ind- 
ian to know how to work with wood to an 
extent that would enable him to build or 
repair a house In which wood was used, or 
to work with cement enough to know how 
to mix and pour a foundation or water 
trough or some other simple practical farm 
structure, the likelihood that he can earn his 
living by working with timber, concrete, 
brick, or stone for pay is very unlikely. On 
such a reservation as the Hopi or on portions 
of the Navaho where outcroppings of native 
stone are to be found, skill in quarrying, 
cutting, and laying stone to the extent that 
will be helpful in home building, or the erec- 
tion of community structures, will have a 
practical application, but the possibility of 
finding wage employment in work of this 
kind is remote. For boys who are to live in 
these areas to learn plumbing or electric 
wiring is entirely pointless, for aside from re- 
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pairs to government structures, no work of 
this kind exists or is likely to exist in the 
near future among the greater portion of 
the reservation population. 

The rebuilding of the vocational courses 
for boys to provide industrial and mechanic- 
al skill which will be utilized primarily in 
home improvement rather than for self- 
support is clearly indicated. It is equally evi- 
dent that young men who are going to live 
in the reservation areas must make their 
greatest contribution to self-support through 
some form of agriculture or work with live- 
stock. In each case specifically what they 
are to do will be determined by the oppor- 
tunities presented by the land which they 
own or which they can acquire through 
lease or assignment. The teaching pro- 
gram should therefore be expressed in 
these terms. 

This seems so obvious that it Is a little 
difficult to understand why an agriculture 
teacher sent into an area where food for 
poultry is difficult to provide insists upon 
teaching poultry raising, when by any a- 
nalysis, It should be apparent that such a 
project is economically unsound and fun- 
damentally useless to the people concerned; 
or why a shop man who personally has de- 
veloped skill in teaching plumbing persists 
in a determination to teach plumbing when 
there is no possibility that his students will 
ever be able to make use of the skill when 
it is learned. We also encounter the shop 
man who has been brought up to work in 
wood or stone who disregards native ma- 
terials such as adobe or rammed earth in 
an area where wood and stone are nonexis- 
tent, refusing to adjust himself to the new 
needs of his job and demanding rather that 
his students learn the things which he wish- 
es to teach, whether the knowledge would 
be of use to them or not. In many cases, 
such teachers not only fail to adjust them- 


selves to new needs, but often actually mis- 
represent the conditions which exist, in an 
apparent effort to perpetuate that which 
is useless in order to protect themselves 
from the need to modify their own practices. 

The same kinds of incongruity exist 
equally on the academic side. Teachers who 
have learned to teach formal high school 
mathematics persist in teaching algebra and 
geometry, or the equivalent, to children who 
have no need for algebra or geometry, rath- 
er than attempting to find out what the 
children do need. Teachers of English litera- 
ture persist in teaching the English classics 
to children whose entire cultural background 
makes the stories relatively meaningless, 
rather than hunting for examples of English 
prose that may have significance to the 
children. Science teachers who have learned 
a formula for teaching quantitative physics, 
chemistry, or biology in the traditional col- 
lege preparatory pattern refuse to recognize 
that their students are interested not in sci- 
ence in the abstract with a view to becom- 
ing research physicists or chemists, but are 
fundamentally concerned with the effect of 
water upon soil, or soil upon water, with the 
selection, and proper cultivation of plants 
suitable to the area where they are destined 
to live, or with the selection, breeding and 
ranging of livestock so as to conserve the 
grazing areas which are their chief resource. 

The individual teacher often distorts his 
instruction to fit his own peculiar preference 
or skills, refusing to recognize the challenge 
to develop new knowledge, new skills, and 
greater understanding so that his teaching 
shall be of prime significance to his students. 
There are still instances in the Indian Ser- 
vice where insistence upon useless instruct- 
ion simply because the teacher is prepared 
to give It, appears to excite little comment 
because it is accepted as a vested right of 
the teacher. 
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Every service wishes to preserve and util- 
ize to the fullest extent the members of its 
personnel who through experience should 
be best qualified to meet its many needs. 
The Indian Service is expending consider- 
able sums yearly in in-service training 
through summer schools and publications in 
an effort to provide opportunities for each 
of its teachers to qualify to meet the new 
challenges of Indian Education. Is it too 
much to ask that each teacher review the 
problems with which he is actively confront- 
ed, evaluate his own fitness to meet these 
problems and then consider what steps in 
self-training may be necessary in order 
to satisfy these new demands^ To cope with 
living situations replete with changes we 
need an increase In the number of people 
who have the courage, the imagination, and 
the initiative to examine continuously into 
the need and then attempt to satisfy it, 
making as they proceed such improvement 
in their own equipment as may appear to 
be necessary. 


6. LAND: PRIMARY RESOURCE 

INTENTIONALLY or unintentionally many 
* who have posed as friends of the Indian 
have been giving him some very shortsighted 
advice. This advice has been repeated by 
representatives of the Education Division, 
and for many years formed the basis of 
the vocational guidance program of the 
Indian high school. In a few words, it con- 
sisted in saying to the Indian that if he 
would become civilized and adopt White 
ways, he must leave the land and get some 
kind of a job in the cities. There were those 
who went a step further and conditioned 
his acceptance by White society on his abil- 
ity to get a college degree. But primarily, his 


acceptance of civilization was to be measur- 
ed by the degree to which the Indian de- 
serted his home, his people, and his econo- 
mic resources. Rather than recognizing that 
social change occurs gradually through 
slight modifications of existing practice, 
there seemed to be a determination to 
transform the Indian as completely as possi- 
ble at one fell swoop. Rather than accepting 
the transition from buffalo hunting to cattle 
herding as a normal and gradual adjust- 
ment for the Sioux, there was a concerted 
attempt to make a farmer or a wage crafts- 
man out of him, despite the fact that his 
lands were not farm lands and that his part 
of the country would not support factories 
or large cities. 

Wherever the attempt has been made to 
discourage Indians in the use of their land, 
on the ground that they would acquire civi- 
lization much more rapidly by the accep- 
tance of other pursuits, it has been interest- 
ing to note that their places on the land 
have been taken by White men. There have 
been times when the advice to Indians by 
their well wishers that they abandon the 
land, could not have been better timed tc 
suit the desires of land hungry Whites, if 
these latter had planned the appeals them- 
selves. It should be self-evident that if land 
owned by Indians is coveted by Whites for 
purposes of farming or stock raising, it is 
probably pretty good land for Indians tc 
hold and use for the same purposes them- 
selves 

The leasing system by which two families 
attempt to live off the proceeds of one farm 
is in most cases viciously extravagant, with 
the result that one or both families must ac- 
cept a depressed standard of living. If the 
land is capable of supporting a family unit 
it had far better be farmed or grazed by its 
Indian owners, whose efficiency can be 
made equal to that of the White lessee 
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through adequate education and guidance. 
The Indian might reasonably expect to at- 
tain a better standard of living from the 
entire proceeds of the land than from the 
rental which of necessity must be low 
enough to enable the White man to sup- 
port himself after the rent is paid. 

Where rented land is in heirship status 
and no single Indian has the right to exploit 
it for his own benefit, it will be far wiser to 
undertake the training of younger Indians 
in intelligent use of such land so that they 
may pay the rental fee to the associate own- 
ers and operate the land 100 percent to 
Indian advantage. 

Real economic rehabilitation of the Indian 
will never come about except through his 
own willingness to work. Every time agents 
of the government encourage the leasing of 
Indian lands which might be operated by In- 
dians themselves, they are weakening the 
possibility that Indians may ultimately ac- 
chieve economic self-sufficiency, for they 
are encouraging the idea that an Indian 
may do without the facilities from which a 
good living may be earned, in return for a 
pittance which may barely support him in 
idleness. While unwise advice may initiate 
or perpetuate this undesirable condition, its 
final correction must rest upon the decision 
of Indians themselves that the future of 
their race depends upon the willingness of 
Its members to earn and maintain their 
''place in the sun" through hard work and 
intelligent exploitation of their own assets. 

7 . LEARNING SELF HELP 

A N INDIAN Service field employee hod 
a way with Indians. After hours he 
visited in their homes — they in his. His sec- 
ret, if any, was that his Indian associates 
were neighbors and friends and not merely 
men of an alien race with whom his work 
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brought him into occasional professional 
contact. 

One young friend lived in a little cottage, 
with the barest of necessary furniture. A 
bench here and a stool there were about 
all the comfort he could offer a guest. One 
night he visited the employee on an occa- 
sion which proved memorable to both. It was 
in the days when Uncle Sam furnished his 
employees with a few straight-backed wood- 
en chairs and an occasional wooden rocker. 
The employee had yearned for more than 
this, and he and his wife had saved a little 
each month, and bought themselves some 
upholstered living room furniture. When 
the Indian called he was offered the place 
of honor in the new overstuffed chair. 

Sitting down in gingerly fashion, he finally 
lost himself in its comfortable depths. 
Several times during the evening his hand 
caressed the smooth upholstery and he 
relaxed more comfortably. 

■'Do you like the new choir?" he was 
asked, to which he responded with an en- 
thusiastic affirmation. 

"Would you like to own one like it?" was 
the next question. Again the answer was, 
"Yes." 

"Then why don't you buy yourself one?" 
asked the employee. 

"Got no money," was the prompt and 
frank response. 

"Would you be willing to work for one, 
if I showed you how you could earn it?" 

"Yes, I'm not afraid of work." 

"Then go home and plow an extra half 
acre, and plant it to potatoes. Promise your- 
self that you will care for that crop as care- 
fully as for your family garden. Don't use 
any of the produce for any other purpose. 
When you harvest the crop and sell it, you'll 
have the money for the choir you want." 

With further encouragement from his 
White friend, the Indian boy prepared, seed- 
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ed, and cared for his extra half acre. When 
harvest time came he carefully sacked his 
crop and sold it. Next month he had his 
overstaffed chair. 

If the story stopped there it would be of 
only passing interest. What happened next 
is of importance. The Indian boy had learn- 
ed that by extra work, he could obtain ex- 
tra comforts. He had gained the ability to 
visualize greater comforts, plan carefully 
for their attainment, and then drive himself 
to extra exertions to satisfy his wants. The 
cycle of human achievement had run its 
course through thinking to action by anoth- 
er individual. 

Fortunate indeed was that Indian youth 
to have found a friend who had shown him 
a way to help himself, rather than the too 
common sentimentalist who would have 
written to some Christian community in the 
East for donations to ''help'' the poor In- 
dian. 

Whether the Indian needed such a chair 
may be an open question. Countless indivi- 
duals of many races on each of the six con- 
tinents have found the ground an entirely 
satisfactory seat; cultures as intellectual as 
that of western Europe have been achieved 
by men who "squatted on their hams." No 
merit inheres in a chair, or any other item 
which one race may have found convenient, 
while another race has learned to do with- 
out. The point is, that an individual dev- 
eloping a desire, had reorganized his life so 
as to satisfy that desire through his own 
efforts. 

The acquisition of the chair, the clothes, 
the food, the house, or whatever the Indian 
needs is of less importance than the habit 
of mind implanted In the individual with 
regard to the satisfaction of needs. 

During the nineteen-twenties in this coun- 
try the White race teetered on the verge of 
losing sight of that Inevitable principle — 


things came too easy, and youth in many 
areas began to demand as a right the lux- 
uries which their parents had won by the 
"sweat of their faces." 

In the White man's effort to make up by 
"generosity" to today's Indians for his 
race's former ill-treatment of their ancest- 
ors, the Indian may be facing a more dan- 
gerous enemy of his racial integrity, than 
he confronted when he was in direct con- 
flict with the Whites. More than the Indian 
needs such generosity, he needs help in 
learning the skills of the White man, in 
order to become self-supporting in a world 
in which the White man has destroyed the 
resources to which the Red man was accus- 
tomed, but left him other resources which 
he must learn to use. 

8. ENJOYABLE WORK MOST 
EFFICIENT 

rOR many years there has been a growing 
■ group of educators who have believed 
that going to school and learning things 
well, could be fun. They went so for as to 
assume that the more fun students got out 
of going to school, the harder they would 
work, and the more they would accomplish 

At the beginning, nobody was quite clear 
as to just how incentives were to be de- 
veloped which would result in work becom- 
ing fun. It is generally recognized that the 
more successful a person is at a given skill, 
the more he enjoys practicing that skill. 
Dubs don't continue playing baseball, skat- 
ing, or bowling very long, while those who 
feel the satisfactions of achievement are 
apt to put in long hours of additional prepa- 
ration and effort. In applying such revolu- 
tionary ideas to education, the experi- 
menters were in conflict with the general 
attitude toward education held by most peo- 
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ple^ including teachers, who for a long time 
hod thought of schools as places where 
children were gathered together and forced 
to do unpleasant things. The very unpleas- 
antness attaching to some educational ex- 
periences was supposed to be meritorious, in 
much the same way as our ancestors once 
said of medicine, 'The worse it tastes, the 
better it is for you." 

Gradually these modernists in education 
evolved through a good deal of experience 
some successful principles for obtaining the 
kind of intellectual effort which they 
sought. 

1 . The greater share children play in 
planning educational experiences, the more 
interested they become and (all things being 
equal) the harder they work. 

2. The more responsibility they feel for 
the outcome of the work which they are 
doing, the harder they will work. 

3. The more individual initiative they are 
permitted to show in planning their work, 
the more fun they get out of it, and the 
more work they do. 

4. Maximum effort correlates closely 
with careful planning and clearly accepted 
objectives. 

5. Lack of well planned objectives leads 
to time wasting and loss of interest. 

6. The harder people work for ends 
which they accept as their own, the happier 
they are likely to be in what they are doing. 

7. Freedom under responsibility develops 
self-discipline. 

8. There is of course a converse to practi- 
cally all of these principles. 

a. Routine work without understood 
purposes is dull and discouraging. 

b. Freedom without responsibility 
leads to license. 

c. Responsibility without freedom 
produces frustration. 

It hasn't always been easy to apply these 


principles in school practice because the 
people who understood their meaning have 
been limited in number. The idea of permit- 
ting children to share In planning has been 
thought of by half-baked progressives and 
dyed-in-the-wool conservatives both as a 
"go as you please" approach to education. 
The relinquishment of minute controls over 
method and conduct has been thought of as 
loose discipline and lack of standards. 
There have been many lazy teachers who 
have talked about creative activity, but 
have neglected the important element of 
group planning so that work has been pur- 
poseless and esprit de corps has been lost. 
Errors of this kind have frequently been 
quoted against the newer schools, while it 
has been difficult to secure objective mea- 
surement of desirable results in support of 
the basic principles. In schools where there 
has been sound application. 

J. Wayne Wrightstone,^ now Assistant Di- 
rector of the Division of Test and Measure- 
ments, New York City Board of Education, 
spent several years in appraising newer 
practices In elementary schools and has pro- 
duced a good deal of evidence to prove that 
good progressive schools have produced 
academic results equal to or better than 
good traditional schools, and have in addi- 
tion produced more desirable social re- 
lationships and superior critical thinking. 
The recent report of the evaluation staff of 
the Progressive Education Association^ which 
has been studying the success of graduates 
of progressive high schools in typical Ameri- 
can colleges and universities has also found 
that students from progressive schools are 
at least equal to graduates of conventional 
schools in the academic routine and are far 
superior in the leadership which they fur- 

1. Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices. J. 
Wayne Wrightstone, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege Columbia Univ. N. Y. C. 

2. Did They Succeed in College? Chamberlin, Chamberlin, 
Prouaht and Scott, Haroer & Bros. N. Y. C. 
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nish in extra-curricular activities. However, 
all of this data has been limited to the class- 
room and its products. 

A recent study carried on in a large 
Industrial plant of the Western Electric 
Company at Hawthorne, near Chicago has 
inadvertently furnished concrete evidence 
in support of the basic theses of pro- 
gressive education as applied to adult 
employees in industry. In 1942 the 
company employed several efficiency ex- 
perts from Harvard and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to study the 
conditions under which their 30,000 
employees worked, to discover what en- 
vironmental factors influenced production. 
The Readers Digest for February, 1941, 
contained an article by Stuart Chase en- 
titled "'What Makes the Workers Like to 
Work'' which summarizes the results of this 
experiment.^ The study began by assuming 
that better light would improve output. Two 
groups of employees were selected. The 
"control group" worked under a constant 
amount of light; the "test group" was given 
increasing light. Both groups responded 
with increased output. A dozen different 
experiments were tried, a majority of which 
increased output for the group with which 
they were tried. Finally all of the improve- 
ments were canceled and initial conditions 
restored, and again the output increased. 
"They had thought they were returning the 
girls to 'original conditions' but found those 
original conditions were gone forever." 
Some unknown factor, X, was operating 
and had changed the morale of the group 
with which they were working. 

"This X wasn't in the production end of 
the factory. It was In the human end. It was 
attitude, the way the girls felt about their 
work and their group. By asking their help 

3 As reported in "Management and the Worker" by 
Professor F L Roethlisberger of Harvard and W J Dickson 
of Western Electric, Harvard Universitv Press 


and cooperation, the investigators had 
made the girls feel important. Their whole 
attitude had changed from that of separate 
cogs In a machine to that of a congenial 
group trying to help the company solve a 
problem. They had found stability, a place 
where they belonged, and work whose pur- 
pose they could clearly see. And so they 
worked faster and better than they ever had 
in their lives. . . . 

"With this discovery, the results of the 
Hawthorne lighting experiment became 
clear. Both groups in the lighting test had 
been made to feel important. So their out- 
put went up regardless of the candlepower 
sprayed upon them. With increase in in- 
terest in their work, there was an 80-per- 
cent decrease In absences. The girls were 
actually eager to come to work. 

"Each girl had her own technique of plac- 
ing and assembling parts. Sometimes she 
Indulged in little variations; the higher her 
I. Q. the more the variations. This helped 
to give her a real interest in the task. Be- 
ware, you stop-watch, motion-study men, of 
destroying little ways like this. You may run 
into the paradox of decreasing output by 
saving motions. 

"The girls moved as they pleased, talked 
as they pleased. Nobody shushed them. 
They discovered they were having a good 
time, and said so. They remarked also that 
they felt as if they had no boss. 

"With this sense of freedom came a sense 
of responsibility, and they began to disci- 
pline themselves. They worked as a team, 
helping each other, making up each other's 
work when one of the group was not feeling 
well, giving parties for one another outside 
the factory. They squabbled a bit but 
underneath they were members of the same 
gang. They found here some of the clan 
unity which the machine age has stripped 
away from so many workers." 
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Other careful tests confirmed this: Feel- 
ings not only counted more than hours of 
labor; they often counted more than wages. 
How the Investigators found that the more 
concern industry paid to its workers as in- 
dividuals, the greater the improvement in 
morale, concludes the story. 

Advisers were set up to whom employees 
were free to talk about their troubles. These 
troubles were personal as well as related to 
the work of the factory. Frequently it be- 
came evident that for the morale of the 
worker it was more important to get his 
troubles off his chest than to have anything 
specific done about them. ''Workers re- 
garding themselves as important around 
the place began to be with the company 
rather than against it." Those who did the 
Interviewing, after remembering what doz- 
ens of workers had on their minds, never 
could think of the employees again as units 
of mere labor. 

Thus we learn through the meticulous in- 
vestigation of employment practices by a 
large business concern that the Individual 
IS Important and that to the extent that he 
feels himself to be personally of value in the 
planning and working out of the work he is 
expected to do, he does more and better 
work. So at last we have measured evidence 
that the principles of progressive education 
are sound, not only within the classroom, 
but in the organization of a school faculty, 
of agency personnel, or of a business. 

9 . EDUCATION A PROFESSION 

"T"HE process of education is frequently 
* confused with what goes on inside a 
classroom between a teacher and a group 
of children. That should be education, sure- 
ly, in a very concentrated form, but it is a 
very limited aspect of education. Every en- 


deavor to introduce new ideas, new skills or 
technics, or new customs or beliefs to an in- 
dividual or to a group of people is an ed- 
ucational undertaking, and to be most 
effective should be carried on by the best 
educational methods. 

It is clearly recognized that engineering 
and medicine have developed greatly in the 
last two decades. The George Washington 
Memorial Bridge across the Hudson at New 
York City is one of the greatest suspension 
spans yet built and was a physical Impossi- 
bility at the time the Brooklyn Bridge was 
constructed In 1 883. Man has conquered 
the air in 40 years and today has realized 
air speeds which would have been consider- 
ed fantastic a decade ago. Insulin has been 
discovered to double the life span of di- 
abetics; vitamins have been found which 
revolutionize our attacks on mal-nourish- 
ment, and in a thousand ways the medical 
profession has lengthened life and removed 
the sources of disease and death. Within 
the last few years sulfanilamide and its re- 
lated componds have led in the assault on 
a whole series of crippling and death deal- 
ing diseases. Such progress in the fields of 
science is now taken for granted. Is even 
anticipated, and is popularly accepted with 
avidity. 

Yet for some Inexplicable reason it is as- 
sumed by many people that education is 
still tied to the technics of our childhood, 
and what Is sometimes more serious, that it 
should be limited to the skills of Ichabod 
Crane and the little red school house. Those 
were days when the teacher "told 'em" and 
they (meaning the children) sat and took it. 
Behind the teacher, hanging from a nail on 
the wall, was a bunch of switches, with 
which to stimulate the mind, or discourage 
the spirit of investigation of the pupil who 
was not satisfied to accept the ready made 
answers of the poorly prepared teacher. 
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Strange as it may seem, the very men who 
as youngsters resented such treatment from 
the ill-equipped teachers of their youth, 
now frequently look back to those days as 
furnishing patterns of desirable teaching, 
and if they have not come in contact with 
modern schools or modern technics of 
teaching, tend to repeat, in their own use of 
education, its outworn and discredited pat- 
terns. 

Just as there are doctors who do not keep 
abreast of technical developments in medi- 
cine, architects who are not prepared to use 
the new construction materials, and engi- 
neers who are content to work with yester- 
day's formulae, so there are educators who 
do not keep abreast of the best practices in 
the field of teaching. 

New knowledge In any field results from 
ceaseless investigation of the worth of cur- 
rent practice and equally intensive experi- 
mentation to discover better procedures. 
Dealing as it does with human motives and 
human reactions, education has not lent 
itself to the exact measurements of physics 
or chemistry, but its progress has been as 
definite as that of psychology and psychia- 
try, which are kindred fields. 

Just as a competent irrigation engineer is 
colled upon when a survey for a dam is 
undertaken, and a skilled livestock man is 
consulted when cattle or sheep are involved, 
so a trained educator should be consulted 
when plans are contemplated which will in- 
volve the modifications of human attitudes 
or habits. 

Repeatedly we are told in the Indian Ser- 
vice that Indians will do this or won't do 
that. One superintendent avers that Indians 
aren't farmers and never will be; another 
assures us that Indians lack mechanical 
skill and can never become good carpenters 
or plumbers; and a third asserts that In- 
dians won't give the personal attention to 


animals that is required of a successful 
livestock man. Each of these men can quote 
instances in which unsuccessful attempts 
were made to change individual Indians, 
and from these they arrive at a conclusion 
about all Indians, which in a majority of 
cases is totally unsound. 

Usually the story is self-explanatory and 
to one used to "educating" human beings 
the reasons why the attempts were failures 
are tragically clear. The methods followed 
in endeavoring to modify the attitudes or 
habits of the Indians were those calculated 
to promote indifference or arouse resist- 
ance rather than cooperation, and naturally 
accomplished what could have been fore- 
told 

All around us, Indians are farming and 
are learning to farm when the approach has 
been right and the resources and opportuni- 
ties propitious; and Indians are proving to 
be good stockmen, or good carpenters or 
good auto drivers when the training has 
been right and other psychological or en- 
vironmental factors have been right. Such 
matters aren't solely school responsibilities, 
for the control of environment is frequently 
in the hands of other divisions, or depends 
on Whites in the community, or other fac- 
tors beyond the control of the school. All 
these factors are educational factors, and 
could have been modified in such a way as 
to contribute to the desired end, had they 
been controlled with an educational purpose 
in view. 

The educator recognizes that changes 
take place slowly and that to have a perma- 
nent effect on the actions of an individual 
the change must alter the individual's at- 
titudes, objectives, and life values. Most 
people who are thinking for others tend to 
ignore the inner drives that are at the bottom 
of human actions. It is discovered that cer- 
tain land will grow good farm crops if 
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enough water can be obtained. Water is 
located which can be diverted to the land 
as a result of irrigation development. Sim- 
ple! We"ll make farmers out of these people 
whoVe always been nomadic stockmen! So 
we build dams and laterals and subjugate 
the land and tell the Indian to get behind a 
plow and tractor — and he doesn't respond. 

Or we hire a generation of Indians to do 
manual labor for a fortnightly pay check, 
while we're getting farm land ready for their 
use. Then we stop the pay check, and are 
surprised that the Indian doesn't begin im- 
mediately to grow alfalfa or cotton. 

Because money, planning, and labor will 
alter the potentialities of a region, we often 
devote our entire time to these physical as- 
pects and ignore completely the psycholo- 
gical factors that enter into the individual's 
or the group's readiness to revolutionize 
habits and values, to the end that the new 
resources may be fully used. 

On the physical side, Indian Office plan- 
ning is becoming more and more careful and 
exact. On the human side, which is equally 
if not more important, we still tend to ignore 
our elementary human psychology and then 
"cuss" the Indian because over night he 
fails to change his habits and his values to 
suit the changes in his economic opportuni- 
ties which we have brought about, without 
consulting him or preparing him for his new 
role. 

Educators won't be right always in their 
advice, but neither are doctors, lawyers, or 
engineers. But in educational matters, ed- 
ucators will be right far oftener than those 
without educational training, just as doctors 
will diagnose disease correctly far oftener 
than layman. It may take a little time to 
realize that all matters affecting the modi- 
fication of human attitudes and skills are 
phases of education. Because an individual 
is beyond school age does not alter the need 


for an educational approach. 

If you try consulting an educator about 
educational matters, do not be surprised if 
his advice conflicts with your own snap 
judgment. When your doctor tells you that 
the rash you thought was measles is scarlet 
fever, you usually don't argue. When the 
engineer tells you that a truss you built isn't 
strong enough to support a snow load, you 
usually don't wait until next winter to find 
out who is right. 

Yet when an educational adviser says that 
a procedure is wrong, and advises a new ap- 
proach which will take longer or may prove 
more expensive, the tendency is to brush 
aside his judgment and follow a hunch. 
When the project fails because of the hu- 
man element, the tendency is to "cuss" 
the stupidity or the unadaptability of the 
Indians. Instead, remember that the edu- 
cational approach might have worked. 

1 0. DO YOUR OWN BEST 

|T IS assumed that each teacher wants to 
' do the very best job of which he or she is 
capable, and that each teacher is probably 
a better judge of what he can do best than 
any occasional supervisory visitor can be. 
Therefore eoch teacher is urged to work to- 
ward the educational objectives of the In- 
dian Service, by the methods in which he 
has confidence he can best achieve them. 
It is hoped that each teacher will also be 
sufficiently professional and sufficiently 
confident in his own ability to grow and to 
improve his teaching methods, to examine 
newer procedures, and as he understands 
them, try to adapt them to his own work. A 
sincere experiment by any teacher who is 
seeking to find a better approach will be 
welcomed, but the success of any procedure 
can be measured solely by whether or not 
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the desired learning actually takes place in 
the child. If the child fails to learn, what- 
ever that child's teacher is doing needs to 
be modified. 

Our real measure of success is what hap- 
pens to the children. If the children are 
happy, if they are making spontaneous use 
of English and enjoy doing so; if they are 
learning to read and enjoy work with books; 
if they can count easily and are acquiring 
automatic recall of number combinations, 
the teacher is doing a good job whatever 
methods he is using, or by whatever phrases 
he describes his educational philosophy. 

On the other hand, if children don't like 
school, don't speak English with increasing 
fluency, don't learn to read and have no 
understanding of number, the teacher is 
making a failure of his job, regardless of 
whether he claims to be using "progressive 
methods" or traditional procedures. 

Because many modern methods of ed- 
ucation take into consideration the differ- 
ing needs of different children, they must 
of necessity be more informal than the 
older practices, which assumed that every 
child had to respond equally to every sit- 
uation. Good teachers today are interest- 
ed in what is happening to each child, 
and are ready to modify their teaching ap- 
proach to that child's level of interest or 
ability. A good teacher doesn't take it 
for granted that there are a certain num- 
ber of dumb children in each group, and 
shrug his shoulders when a dumb one ap- 
pears. He says "if I haven't taught John 
how to talk or read by the methods I'm us- 
ing, how can I change those methods to 
better help John?" 

A good teacher doesn't stick by old meth- 
ods just because she learned them that 
way, if her children are failing. She doesn't 
excuse her failures on the ground that the 
kids are Indian or Eskimo and therefore 


can't be expected to learn as quickly or as 
thoroughly as Whites. There are teachers 
throughout the Service who are proving 
every day that Indian children of all tribes 
and all degress of language handicap can 
learn, and can learn quickly, if they are 
properly taught. So if your children aren't 
learning, begin to study them more closely 
and begin to analyze yourself and your 
methods. 

On the other hand don't do a sloppy 
job, and blame it on the fact that you are 
using "progressive methods." If the job is 
sloppy the methods are wrong, regardless 
of what you call them. Begin to study 
yourself and find out why — and then 
change, and change again until you begin 
to get results. 

If you are doubtful as to what to do, 
try to find out how some other fellow has 
licked the problems you are struggling with. 
Examine your weaknesses and make such 
changes in your own approach as you un- 
derstand and begin to believe in. 

Don't try to "climb on the band wagon" 
and give a new lingo to the same old stuff. 
Don't betray your own integrity by pretend- 
ing to do something in which you don't 
believe just because it's fashionable. If you 
are honest, you should be your own best 
critic, and should know the results that you 
are getting. Continue doing sincerely the 
thing you believe in, provided it works. If 
you aren't sincere and honest with yourself 
and your children, you won't make much of 
a teacher, regardless of what you profess 
to be doing. 

1 1 . GROWTH TAKES TIME 

A MERICANS must be an impatient race, 
for all about us advertising slogans 
continue to repeat that the products which 
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they represent perform miracles over night. 
'Three shades whiter in three days/' "in- 
stant relief/' "starts instantly on coldest 
days," greet us from every billboard or 
newspaper. 

As a matter of fact, in our saner mo- 
ments, we know that none of this is true. 
Death is one of the few things that ever 
happens instantly. Life, growth, change are 
all matters of gradual evolutionary develop- 
ment. Edicts cannot change ways of think- 
ing, and ways of thinking are basically at 
the bottom of human behavior. Despite the 
fact that we know this to be true and that 
all about us are evidences to support that 
knowledge, it is a human tendency to pre- 
tend that it is possible to "cut corners." 

For those of us engaged In the social and 
economic adjustment of a race, it Is par- 
ticularly necessary to remember that change 
is gradual and that any appearance of sud- 
den transformation should arouse skepti- 
cism. The selection of corn for its resistance 
to drouth and for early maturity is a pro- 
cess involving years of growth, selection, 
discard, followed by successive repetitions 
of the same cycle with constant vigilance 
through the years. The breeding of sheep 
which will combine the long straight hair of 
the old Navaho type so suitable to hand spin- 
ning and hand weaving, with the heavy body 
valuable for food, again necessitates delay, 
through successive generations of cross 
breeding and careful selection which may 
ultimately produce the desired result; and 
again its perpetuation will require constant 
vigilance in continued selective breeding. 

So when we propose a modification in 
educational method and procedure we must 
be prepared for an elapse of time during 
which new ideas are discussed, tried out, 
and made a part of our daily thinking. We 
must patiently remember that newcomers 
among our educational personnel will not 


have experienced the same period of pre- 
parational discussion enjoyed by those who 
have contributed to the building of the in- 
itial program. So careful vigilance will be 
required, with a generous measure of pa- 
tience, while these newcomers are allowed 
to assimilate the background of ideology 
which has determined much of our own 
thinking. While we should always welcome 
the stimulation of new ideas which can en- 
rich and vitalize our practices, we must not 
allow them to destroy the fundamental pur- 
poses of our work, as a strange strain of 
corn planted to the windward may fund- 
amentally and indiscriminately modify the 
stock of an adjoining field. 

While exercising patience and recogniz- 
ing that change is a matter of time and 
effort, let us not for a moment delude our- 
selves into the belief that desirable change 
occurs without direction. Scientific selection 
is consciously directed toward a desired end 
at all times, it is never a matter of chance 
variation. So desirable changes in the Indian 
Service, must wait upon the slow process 
of human understanding. And the neces- 
sary modifications in human thinking up- 
on the part of staff and student cannot be 
expected to take place without continuous, 
earnest, and intelligent guidance in the de- 
sired directions. 

12 . FLEXIBILITY DESIRABLE 

FLEXIBILITY is a quality which needs 
' greater cultivation in the Indian Service. 
Employees of the Education Division ore 
inclined to pattern their work on the inflexi- 
ble model of the American public school. 
Because the vocation period was originally 
arranged during the summer harvest sea- 
son, so that children could assist their eld- 
ers in this vitally important activity of rural 
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life, it still remains in the summer months 
regardless of factors which should indicate 
the need for change, at least in certain sec- 
tions. Because early learnings committed to 
the school, such as reading and arithme- 
tic were at one time satisfactorily handled 
within the four walls of a classroom, some 
still think of the clossroom as the necessary 
scene of all education. We don't analyze 
the needs of each situation and attempt 
to meet those needs — we fall back on a 
stereotype and disregard the implications of 
the case in point. 

Those few instances in which our responsi- 
ble administrators have allowed themselves 
to be guided by the facts, stand out in 
clear relief. When mountainous snows clos- 
ed the Turtle Mountain roads, a winter day 
school became impossible. Be it to the 
eternal credit of the responsible adminis- 
trator that he organized a summer school 
— despite the fact that some exponents 
of the traditional program are still uncom- 
fortable at the thought of such variation. 

Our vocational schools are supposedly 
organized to train their students how to 
hold down jobs. Yet it took unique courage 
for Flandreau to decide that it was more 
important for a senior student to get and 
hold o job, than to complete the particular 
requirements of certain courses outlined by 
the faculty. Here and there other vocational 
schools in the service have followed suit, 
and accepted actual performance as a 
greater evidence of fitness for graduation 
than time serving credits. 

But these and similar instances are only 
indicative of the still greater flexibility 
which must become an established fea- 
ture of our educational service. On some 
reservations the educational staff is at times 
disturbed because in a good season for wild 
fruits, pinon nuts or cotton, the children 
take their rightful place In the fields. To 


the traditionally minded, this phenomenon 
is in conflict with time honored school at- 
tendance practices. Despite the fact that 
the fundamental problem of the Indian is 
economic self-sufficiency, and that Indian 
children must be encouraged to accept the 
Importance of taking advantage of every 
natural opportunity to improve their living, 
teachers throughout the Service allow them- 
selves to become more concerned with aver- 
age doily attendance than with life. Indian 
children, doing what Indians must do, if 
they are to become independent of govern- 
ment subsidy, are made to feel in conflict 
with their obligation to attend school. 

Schools whose main function is the teach- 
ing of agriculture or animal husbandry, are 
still closing for the summer vacation — a 
period during which many of the most im- 
portant phases of instruction would normally 
take place. Instruction in child care is still 
attempted In the absence of children: boys 
are still taught to build wood houses In a 
country where there is no wood, and where 
adobe, stone, or sod or some such alterna- 
tive has stood the test of years. 

There is no rule which can issue from the 
Office which will solve all of the problems. 
Each individual school or reservation faces 
its own problems and the schools must be 
flexible enough to meet the need. What is 
true in Dakota will not be true in Oklahoma 
or California. There are times when old re- 
gulations will appear to stand in the way of 
logical solutions. The task of the school 
staff is to analyze the need and propose 
a program to meet it. 

The Office staff must be sufficiently flexi- 
ble in its turn to modify the regulations 
wherever possible to facilitate the develop- 
ment of suitable local procedures. 

Face your problems in terms of their in- 
dicated solutions. It is not a question of 
making the pupil fit a predetermined school 
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program. There is no such thing in the 
Indian Service. Your duty is to develop o 
program which fits the child and his needs. 
Coll on the Office for assistance when you 
need it, but dare to attack your own prob- 
lems with imagination and originality. 

13 . NOTHING IS PERFECT 

pNURING the greater part of the 1930s, 
the United States passed through a 
period of unemployment which has reacted 
disastrously upon youth. Hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women com- 
pleting the type of training provided by so- 
ciety in its schools were cast out upon a 
world which held no place for them. With 
the doors to useful service closed, ambition 
and self confidence and even courage it- 
self were stifled. Young men and young 
women faced a compact, overpopulated 
world in which the last frontier had been ex- 
plored and exploited, and as latecomers 
they were turned back upon themselves. 
Since the industrial revolution so much has 
been discovered, so many things invented, 
so many books written, so many records 
lowered, that the age-old challenge of the 
world to youth seemed withdrawn. 

It was left for a man of 70, writing the 
closing chapters to a busy life, to strip the 
smug complacency from the face of this 
static world and renew the challenge to 
youth in ringing terms. In his last published 
work, "Lincoln Steffens Speaking," the 
proofs of which he finished correcting the 
day before he died in August 1936, he sets 
It down: 

"A faucet leaks. I cannot close it tight. 
Good. I call my seven-year-old son to take 
another lesson in one of the most important 
courses I have to teach him. He seizes the 
faucet, tries to turn It off, can't. He grins. 


"What's the matter, Pete?' I ask. 

"He looks up happily, and gives the an- 
swer. 'Grownups, Daddy.' 

"Propaganda, of course. I have taught 
him that we, his elders, cannot make a fit 
faucet. And he may. There's a job for him 
and his generation in the plumbing business. 
And in every business. 

"I teach my child and I tell other children 
of all ages — pre-school, in school, in college, 
and out: 

"That nothing is done, finally and right 

"That nothing is known, positively and 
completely. 

"That the world Is theirs, all of it. It is 
full of all sorts of things for them to find 
out and do, or do over and do right. And 
they eat up the good news. They are glad, 
as I am, that there is something left for 
them to discover and say and think and 
do. Something? There is everything for 
youth to take over, and It is an inspiration 
for them to learn: 

"That we have not now and never have 
had In the history of the world a good 
government. 

"That there is not now and never has been 
a perfectly run railroad, school, newspaper, 
bank, theater, factory, grocery store; that 
no business Is or ever has been built, man- 
aged, financed, as it should be, must be 
and will be, some day — possibly in their 
day. . . . 

"That the best picture has not yet been 
painted; the greatest poem is still unsung; 
the mightiest novel remains to be written; 
the divinest music has not been conceived 
even by Bach. In science, probably 99 per 
cent of the knowable has still to be discov- 
ered. . . As for the sports, young men 

and women are beating our old records 
every year." 

There It is in a few short paragraphs, and 
how tremendously true. Of course it stands 
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as a terrific indictment of education which 
has been conducted on the assumption 
that it required 16 years of a youngster's 
life to unfold before him only a portion of 
the conclusions which the world has reach- 
ed; that we had the answer to all the 
questions, if he would only listen and learn. 

Here we have in a nut shell the dif- 
ference between the old education and the 
new education. The new education rejects 
with finality this assumption that the an- 
swers are all in, and demands that school 
be taught in terms of investigation and 
discovery. Everything that we now believe 
it desirable for children to learn through 
the process of education, was at some time 
or another in the world's history unknown — 
subject to discovery. In many instances the 
need for the knowledge or the skill brought 


it into being. The realization that there 
might be a new and better way unleashed 
the energy of youth and age. 

Several times in history, satisfaction with 
things as they are, has produced periods 
of hopeless acceptance of existing condi- 
tions, and society has conspired to rob 
youth of its birthright of unsolved problems. 
Let us realize that our greatest opportuni- 
ty for leadership lies in the making of each 
day's schooling a joyous adventure seeking 
the solution of unsolved problems — unsolv- 
ed at least to the children — so that in 
finding their solution, as many individuals 
as possible may taste of the honeyed nec- 
tar of discovery and achievement. And hav- 
ing "discovered," push on to new and un- 
tried heights. 
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1. SEEK AND FIND 

"'Indians are just like children — irre- 
sponsible, and incapable of serious leader- 
ship." 

"Indians have a peculiar psychology. You 
can't treat them like White men. You have 
to know how to handle them." 

"Indian children are very different from 
Whites. They are sullen, irresponsible, and 
won't speak up like White children." 

"Indian children are shy. They don't have 
much to say. They don't laugh and play 
like White children." 

"T"HESE and many more words of wisdom 
■ and bits of sage advice were passed on 
to me during the early months of my as- 
sociation with the Indian Service, by teach- 
ers, supervisors, resei vation superintend- 
ents, construction superintendents, mission- 
aries, traders, and others working in one 
wcy or another with Indians. Don't misunder- 
stand me. These people did not represent 
ell, or even a large part of the Indian Ser- 
vice personnel, but they did represent a 
very vocal part. The people who believed 
these things were outspoken and were 
quick to volunteer advice to a newcomer. 

I am glad that many of my first contacts 
with Indians in schools and on reservations 
were made when I was still fresh from dally, 
continuous association with perfectly nor- 


mal White children of all ages, through the 
senior high school, and of slightly higher 
mentality than the average. I was con- 
tinually forced to compare the problems 
presented to me by representatives of the 
Indian Service as peculiar to their work with 
Indians, with similar problems which I had 
been encountering day by day for more 
than twenty years with American White 
public school children. 

I can honestly say that little which was 
presented to me as an Indian problem dif- 
fered materially from similar problems which 
I have encountered in my contact with 
White children After a few months I 
reoched the conclusion that many so-called 
"Indian" problems were called that because 
the persons who encountered them had 
been with Indians just long enough to for- 
get how White children behave under 
similar circumstances. 

Of course I have visited schools in which 
Indian children have been shy; in which they 
have given the appearance of being sullen; 
in which there have been evidences of irre- 
sponsibility. Of course I have met adult 
Indians who have left jobs to go to dances; 
Indians who have earned a little money and 
have taken time off to spend it; Indians who 
have been very unskilled and clumsy in the 
doing of simple manual tasks; and Indians 
who have appeared to have difficulty in of- 
fering leadership to their fellows in the ac- 
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ceptance and following of White ways. 

On the other hand, I have found schools 
on the same reservation, or at least in cul- 
turally similar adjacent communities where 
exactly the reverse of all these things has 
been true. I have found Indian children re- 
sponding gaily in classroom activities that 
would lead a visitor to confuse them with 
youngsters in the best of American public 
schools. I have met older Indian boys and 
girls in high school, participating in ani- 
mated discussions, showing the greatest of 
interest in problems wholly similar to those 
which their White brethren in public schools 
discuss and are interested in. I have found 
adult Indians carrying the most serious re- 
sponsibility, doing the most skilled work, 
responding to problems with the most 
reasoned and subtle judgment born of ob- 
servation, experiences, and mature thought. 

And out of these early experiences in the 
Indian Service I reached a tentative 
conclusion. It is that people who expect 
Indians to act like undeveloped children, 
never give Indians much chance to be 
anything else. Those of us who expect 
irresponsibility encounter irresponsibility. On 
the other hand, those who expect spon- 
taneous and wholehearted responses from 
Indian children, those who expect adult 
Indians to display maturity and judgment 
will find their expectations fulfilled. 

2 . WHO ARE THE INDIANS? 

/^NE OF the greatest difficulties en- 
countered by many who come from 
White life into contact with Indians is in 
realizing that Indians are a diverse people. 
Somehow, by applying the name Indian to all 
of the pre-Columbian inhabitants of the con- 
tinent, we lose sight of the fact that the term 
covers a greater number of race and culture 


groups than are found among Whites on 
the European continent. The term Indian 
compares more nearly to the terms Euro- 
pean or Asiatic, as embracing many people, 
than is often realized. If we recognize 
that by "'Whites,'' we mean Italians, Sicili- 
ans, Greeks, Macedonians, Bulgars, Iberians, 
Andalusians, Dutch, Germans, Gascons, 
Flemings, Austrians, Danes, Welsh, Irish, 
Scots, English, Norwegians, Swedes, Rus- 
sians, Georgians, Ukrainians, Poles and many 
others, we may have a clear comparison 
with the many distinct and more highly 
variant races and linguistic or culture groups 
native to the North American continent. 

Actually, there appear to have been be- 
tween three and five hundred mutually un- 
intelligible Indian languages spoken within 
the borders of the United States, which 
upon analysis probably belong to between 
eight and thirteen distinct root languages. 
One has to speak in these general terms, 
because the study as yet given to the an- 
thropological background of the Amer- 
indian* still leaves many facts undetermin- 
ed. Over the course of time, groups speak- 
ing related languages have come to occupy 
widely scattered areas. By contact be- 
tween tribes, there have developed simi- 
larities in culture patterns among Indians 
stemming from different language groups. 
The seven or eight main culture areas into 
which ethnologists are likely to group In- 
dian tribes in North America, therefore, do 
not coincide with the basic language groups, 
as classified by linguists. Culture areas, 
however, may define Indian groups with 
similar religious sanctions, similar hunting or 
marriage customs, or similar beliefs re- 
garding death, and life after death. Be- 
cause one's ability to understand another 

*Amerindian: A term finding currency in scientific studies 
to distinguish the native of America, from the native of 
India — the country which Columbus belived he had reached 
when he landed in the West Indies, and the inhabitants of 
which are also called Indians. Frequently shortened to 
Amerind. 
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person depends largely upon one's recog- 
nition of what that person believes about 
right and wrong, marriage, death, success 
in personal achievement, or supernatural 
control of natural phenomena, it is im- 
portant that members of the Indian Service, 
and Whites who associate with Indians, un- 
derstand first of all that Indians differ great- 
ly among themselves in their beliefs regard- 
ing such matters. 

This isn't as strange as it seems. Whites 
have become so accustomed to differences 
of belief among themselves regarding simi- 
lar matters, that they have developed a 
tolerance of such differences, within limits, 
and are now scarcely aware, at times, that 
they exist. For instance, there was a time 
when Spain went in for heresy hunting on 
a large scale, and tortured persons who dis- 
agreed with the accepted religious tenets. 
This was known as the Inquisition, and most 
of us found it difficult to reconstruct such 
an atmosphere of fear and hate among 
people of similar blood and custom, until 
recent events in Europe whipped up anti- 
Semitic outbursts, and dictatorial sup- 
pression of free-thinking. 

Most of the warfare of the middle ages, 
which is studied in our high school histories, 
deals with bitter and bloody quarrels about 
religion, and minor differences of religious 
belief. Our own country is the result of 
humanity's protest against making such dif- 
ferences of opinion matters for bloodshed 
and injustice Yet one has only to read the 
history of New England to find Roger 
Williams and Ann Hutchison among a good- 
ly throng evicted from smug New England 
towns because they dared to disagree with 
the ruling religious leaders. And in this 
country, which we have aptly called the 
melting-pot of White cultures, our churches 
tend to distinguish our racial origins long 
after other signs of difference have disap- 


peared. Wesley, of Scotland; Luther of 
Germany; Calvin of France, but adopted by 
many English dissenters; Arminius of Hol- 
land; George Fox of England, Mary Baker 
Eddy of America, and numerous others in- 
itiated dissenting groups of "true believers" 
who have made the religion of Christ a 
veritable house of Babel, even to the Indian. 
These and others, we have learned to live 
with, work with, and respect, and we have 
learned not to discuss with friends such 
matters of personal belief upon which we 
might disagree. 

While a common type of costume per- 
vades most parts of the United States, our 
peoples come from areas where national or 
local costumes were a distinguishing feature 
of most communities — in the more sophisti- 
cated areas limited to festivals and ceremo- 
nial occasions, but still recognized and re- 
spected. Stemming back to our own pagan 
past, are the names of our days of the week, 
our months of the year; Santa Claus, and 
the use of the Christmas tree both originat- 
ed in delightful pagan customs, as do many 
of the fertility rites of Easter, and the har- 
vest festival of Thanksgiving. 

In the field of medicine it is much the 
some. While the allopaths are strongly in- 
trenched in their control of public and pri- 
vate medicine, elements In the community 
accept the homeopaths, the osteopaths and 
the chiropractors as groups having the right 
to deal with human ills; and a tolerance has 
developed for those who believe in faith 
healing, as the Christian Scientists and an 
array of smaller cults. 

Marriage is accepted as a consummation 
of love by Americans and considered as a 
business arrangement governing ownership 
and inheritance of property by Frenchmen. 
Divorce is an intolerable evil to a Catholic, 
an unfortunate, but sometimes justifiable 
step where infidelity has occurred, to many 
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Protestants, and a reasonable solution to 
temperamental incompatibility to a growing 
body of Americans. 

Whatever we individually believe about 
□ny of these subjects, we are inclined to 
assume is right. While we may tolerate 
deviations among our ''betters,'' or those 
over whom we exercise no control, we are 
liable to be intolerant and unreasonable in 
condemning different practices among those 
whom we assume to be our equals or our 
inferiors. Indian groups who have developed 
their practices in such matters in the same 
empirical manner that all other races have, 
are equally sure that their habits are right. 
It must never be forgotten, however, that be- 
cause of difference in cultural areas, Amer- 
inds differ even more in their beliefs than do 
Whites and are equally intolerant of other 
Indian groups whose beliefs differ widely 
from familiar tribal practices. For instance; 
The attitude of the Navaho toward marriage 
may differ utterly from that of the Sioux. 
Beliefs regarding death on the part of plains 
Indians may differ greatly from those of 
Pueblo Indians. The sacred bird of one 
Apache tribe may become a source of food 
to another group, or its plumage may be 
used for personal adornment. These dif- 
ferences between Indians may disqualify the 
Indians of one tribe for understanding co- 
operation with the members of another 
tribe, just as much as the differences be- 
tween White and Indian beliefs may handi- 
cap Whites in dealing intelligently with In- 
dians. 

Beliefs of this kind are frequently inti- 
mately associated with conduct controls up- 
on which tribal Government originally be- 
pended. If we would deal understandingly 
with the races of people for whose benefit the 
Indian Service was established, we must 
make one of our first responsibilities the un- 
derstanding of the more intimate beliefs. 


taboos, and ethical controls of the particular 
tribal groups with which we are working, to 
the end that we may extend to their beliefs 
a respect similar to that which we will wish 
them to accord our own beliefs. 

Behavior patterns of the type which have 
been discussed are seldom matters of direct 
education. They are, however, subject to 
modification and adaptation. Through the 
recognition of the behavior patterns which 
are controlling the actions of any social 
group it may be possible to guide in some 
degree the modifications of these beliefs and 
actions as the group comes in contact with 
the different behavior of Whites. 

In conclusion, it is important to remember 
that: 

1. There are many and significant dif- 
ferences between Indian tribes in matters of 
race, language, culture, and belief. 

2. Successful cooperation with any group 
rests upon our understanding of their cul- 
ture patterns and the respect which we 
accord their beliefs 

3 Indians are not necessarily better 
able to understand other Indians than are 
Whites. It is not skin color but similar- 
ity of culture that helps toward under- 
standing. 

4. The satisfactory adjustment of our 
many Amerindian tribal groups to the cul- 
ture pattern of White America will con- 
tinue to require study and understanding 
upon the part of both the Indian and the 
White employees of the service. 

3 . IS CHANGE HARMFUL? 

A MERIND groups differed in language, 
physical charactistics, and cultural 
background before the advent of the White 
man, even more than the White races of 
the European continent differed among 
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themselves. These indigenous differences, 
important as they were and still are, have 
been intensified, however, by the influence 
which the White man has exerted in more 
or less degree upon every Indian tribal 
group. 

In some instances the impact of the White 
man has been relatively slight upon customs, 
work habits, language, and religion. The 
Papago Indians in Southern Arizona and 
several of the Pueblos, such as Santo Dom- 
ingo, and Taos have resisted attempts to 
modify their indigenous culture. Others, 
like the Zuni and Hopi, have apparently 
yielded in part to the pressure of the 
Whites, only to retain more strongly other 
of their customs. 

On the other hand, the Five Tribes, even 
during the period when they occupied their 
original Southeastern homes were receptive 
to new ideas and new influences. Their 
social customs led them to welcome the 
foreigner, and early led to inter-marriage 
with all of the new races which came to this 
western hemisphere. These customs con- 
tinued after the transplantation of the Five 
Tribes to Oklahoma. Today, except for a 
very limited number of full-bloods driven 
to the hills of Eastern Oklahoma, the 
process of amalgamation between the In- 
dians of these tribes and their neighbors 
has proceeded rapidly, with the result that 
many original tribal customs have been 
either completely forgotten or deliberately 
discarded. 

In some cases the modification of Amer- 
ind culture patterns by the Whites has fol- 
lowed intensive missionary activities. At 
other times it has come about through the 
penetration of Indian country by White men 
who acquired Indian land through one 
means or another and began to live side by 
side with Indians. 

For many years during the intermittent 


Indian wars the slaughter of Indians was 
on such a wholesale scale and the ruth- 
lessness of the Whites so intense, that it 
was thought by some that the Indians would 
cease to exist. Following on the heels of 
the wholesale transplantation of entire 
tribal groups came a susceptibility to White 
diseases which decimated the Indians at 
frequent intervals. Trachoma, tuberculosis, 
and venereal disease proved the most 
serious enemies to the Indians, but measles, 
whooping cough, and a variety of other 
childhood maladies of the White man, 
proved fatal in epidemic proportions to the 
Amerind people, who lacked the relative 
Immunity of Whites to many of these 
diseases. 

During this period, and as recently as 
twenty-five years ago, the Indian was spok- 
en of as the 'Vanishing race." Complete 
assimilation or annihilation were freely dis- 
cussed as the only possible alternatives for 
the Red man. Now, despite the fact that 
forty years of medical service to the Indian 
has not relieved him of the great scourges 
introduced by the White race, it is recogniz- 
ed that the Indian is no longer a vanishing 
race. 

The birth rate among the Navaho and 
some of the Pueblo villages is several times 
that of the country at large. With improved 
medical care the children born to these 
people are living to grow up. Except for 
a few of the least favored tribes, the Indian 
birth rate today exceeds the death rate 
With this increase in the birth rate there is 
a growing pride among many full-bloods in 
maintaining pure the Indian blood stream 
Destruction or assimilation can no longer be 
predicted. There is every indication that 
scattered through the Indian country, there 
will remain for many years groups of full- 
blood Indians who have adapted their habits 
enough to get on successfully with their 
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White neighbors, but who hove a strong de- 
termination not to sacrifice their racial in- 
tegrity. Recognizing this fact, what has 
been the effect of the earlier ruthless de- 
struction of Indian culture patterns? 

The culture pattern of any race is the 
group thinking that controls the religious, 
ethical, and social behavior of the indi- 
viduals within the group. In most primitive 
societies* the culture patterns are worked 
out in detail, and permit very little deviation 
to the individual. Many phases of life which 
the cultured White man believes are de- 
termined by reason and thought are settled 
for a primitive people by a well established 
code which is enforced with little or no modi- 
fication by the tribal elders, and followed by 
all good parents, in training their children. 
Continued good behavior by the young rests 
upon continued maintenance of respect for 
the old. These culture patterns weld to- 
gether the members of each tribe and con- 
trol the personal behavior of its members. 

Culture patterns change slowly. Indi- 
viduals whose conduct differs materially 
from the standards of the group are likely 
to suffer ostracism even though ultimately 
their example may result in modifications 
of the group pattern. Abrupt changes from 
the outside which destroy the control of the 
older group almost invariably result in 
chaotic disintegration of the personal be- 
havior of the younger members of the tribe, 
who are still in the process of learning what 
is customarily desirable. 

This social disintegration under the im- 
pact of changing culture is not peculiar to 
Indians. It occurs among White children 
where the American public school has de- 
stroyed respect for some of the older Eu- 
ropean cultures. The gangster and his 
"moll" are the product of such culture 

^Corning of Age in Samoa, by Margaret Meade. 

Growing Up in Guinea, by Margaret Meade. 

Patterns of Culture, by Ruth Benedict. 


disintegration in large cities. 

The situation would not be so difficult to 
deal with, if White culture had any uniform 
pattern to substitute for that of the Indian 
which it destroys. But in our present stage 
of social development, the White man speaks 
with a myriad of tongues, from the minister 
of the gospel, who preaches a "way of life," 
to the cow puncher, who "takes what he 
wants when he wants it." In the face 
of such facts those responsible for directing 
Indians' adjustment to civilization, must 
pause before knowingly destroying the in- 
digenous social controls under which many 
Indians are still living. 

4 . IN-GROUP: OUT-GROUP 

k iOST of US have heard the story of the 
* ^ * conscientious old Quaker who, greatly 
impressed with the peculiarities of mankind, 
ruminated one evening to his good wife 
somewhat as follows: 

"Sarah, hast ever noticed that all the world 
saving thee and me art passing strange," 
and after a moment's thoughtful pause "and 
at times, even thee art a little queer?" 

It is matched by the story of the fond 
mother who, watching a company of soldiers 
march by, commented that all were out of 
step saving her Jim. Both illustrate facts 
with which we are all in such daily contact 
that we become oblivious to them. Reduced 
to abstract terms, each of us is the center 
of his own universe and judges others by 
his own standards or prejudices. 

Next to this loyalty to self comes loyalty 
to family. This was more apparent in the 
Jays of large families which lived together, 
Dr near each other, than it is today. Mazo 
Je la Roche, in her interesting series of 
iaina books, dealing with the Whiteoaks 
family of southern Canada, gives an amaz- 
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ingly accurate portrait of such a family. We 
have a chance to see the bickerings and 
open quarrels within the family group which 
are immediately forgotten in the united front 
presented by all to any criticism or attack 
from the outside. Sociologists have termed 
such a group within which strong loyalties 
develop an "in group." The term "out 
group" then describes those who fall out- 
side the charmed circle. 

In man's social relationships he is part 
of many "in groups." The family is, of 
course, the first and strongest "in group." 
This "in group" may be expanded by mar- 
riage, although "in-laws" always fall just 
a little outside the most intimate councils 
of the family itself. 

To a child, his play associates or gang 
with whom he is in daily social contact, be- 
come an "in group" and the fellows in the 
next block or the adjoining township become 
an "out group" against whom bitter war is 
frequently waged. There are of course, fre- 
quent shifts in the personnel of such a 
group, but the general principle remains the 
same. A little later he accepts the school 
which he attends as an "in group," although 
when he first enrolls, those who are to be- 
come his immediate associates are likely to 
treat him as a stranger, and put him through 
some form of initiation rites. These may 
range from simple ignominious treatment to 
outright hazing, and his reactions are close- 
ly watched before he gains acceptance. In 
a variety of ways schools have learned to 
cultivate "in group" loyalties. No other 
school is quite as good, and rivalries 
orginating on the gridiron or cinder path 
may extend through a variety of competi- 
tive activities. Within the school itself other 
"in groups" develop. Organized classes, 
clubs of various types, and cliques are 
formed which base their loyalties on simi- 
larities of tastes, or prejudices. 


Outside of the school other "in groups" 
develop, such as the church, and ultimately 
the political party. Colleges, college fra- 
ternities, and fraternal organizations out- 
side of the college bid for membership, and 
demand group loyalties of their members 
which inevitably arouse feelings of superi- 
ority with regard to the organization, and 
attitudes of critical opposition toward the 
members of similar organizations, and even 
antagonism toward those who abstain en- 
tirely from such membership. 

Graduating from college, or upon leaving 
school, the youngster begins to find him- 
self a member of either the employing or 
the employed class. If he is an employer, 
he automatically accepts certain attitudes 
toward labor which revolve around the as- 
sumption that the employer has the right 
to purchase what he is prepared to pay for, 
and which denies to the employee the right 
to discuss the terms of his employment. 
Grumbling employees are rebuked with the 
unanswerable argument that if they don't 
like the conditions of employment they are 
always free to resign. 

Upon the other hand, if the individual 
falls within the employed group, his loyalties 
are likely to lie with those of organized 
labor. He begins to recognize the injustices 
which inconsiderate employers may inflict 
upon their helpless employees. Faced with 
the continuing struggle to make outgo and 
income balance, he becomes concerned with 
the distribution of the profits of enterprise. 
He is liable to compare himself unfavorably 
with the investor who demands returns on 
mere money, and who in order to get them 
feels justified in reducing wages in such 
a manner as to lower the standards of liv- 
ing of the wage workers. Thus, without 
considering the matter we often find our- 
selves aligned with one group and in op- 
position to another. 
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Similarly, among business men the "'in 
group" and the "out group" exist. The 
president, executive officers, and even em- 
ployees of one railroad or steel corporation 
may develop a loyalty toward that insti- 
tution, despite quarrels with regard to work- 
ing conditions within the organizaton. Fre- 
quently they will go to absurd and some- 
times vicious lengths in order to work a 
disadvantage to a competitive concern. 
Spying, stealing trade secrets, infringing on 
patents, and actual misrepresentation of 
competitors' products may be indulged in, 
and considered entirely laudable, by indi- 
viduals who would scorn such practices in 
their relationships with individual associates. 
We are frequently reminded of the Puritan 
New England peddler who could square the 
sale of wooden nutmegs with the Ten Com- 
mandments, and take pleasure in profiting 
from a "horse trade." 

It is an interesting phenomenon of almost 
every "in group" that it must be particular- 
ly antagonistic to some "out group." Re- 
ligiously, for instance, it is only a short time 
since Protestants were likely to center their 
particular antagonism upon members of the 
Catholic faith. Quite generally, today's Pro- 
testant Americans have forgotten the cry 
of "Papist," with which these religious 
hatreds were kept alive. Sometimes "In 
groups" take the form of such belligerent 
organizations, founded largely on hatred of 
the outsider, as the Ku Klux Klan, which 
glorified the Gentile White Protestant, pre- 
sumably to the exclusion of all others. 

Within the last 50 years we have 
seen the increasing growth of nationalism 
throughout the world, which has intensified 
the feelings of critical opposition toward 
other national groups. Many of the experi- 
ences growing out of the first World War 
served to intensify this nationalism. The new 
nations resulting from the split-up of the 


Austro-Hungarian empire largely owed their 
existence to their ability to arouse strong 
"in group" feeling among certain elements 
of the larger population, and similarly to 
arouse "out group" reactions toward fellow 
citizens of the empire, toward whom they 
had previously entertained certain larger 
loyalties. This intensification of national- 
ism appears to have reached its most ex- 
treme form in Germany and in Japan. In 
the first country, the Nazi has developed 
□ myth of Nordic supremacy, which carries 
with it a belief in racial purity and superi- 
ority, and which feeds on racial hatred of 
the Jews and political hatred of the Com- 
munists. No individual is immune to these 
"in group" and "out group" feelings- If you 
who read this think you ore, carefully ex- 
amine the things which you believe and to- 
ward which you feel a sense of loyalty, and 
the things which you disbelieve and toward 
which you feel superiority or animosity. 

In our relationships with Indians a recog- 
nition of these facts is important. To the 
Whites, upon first encountering the Indians, 
the very differences in skin color, race, lan- 
guage, politics, religion, and social customs 
marked off the Indians as an "out group." 
Many of our early traders justified sharp 
dealings with the Indians on the ground 
that they were not White men, and it, there- 
fore, made no difference. Our religious 
groups rejected the pagan beliefs of the 
Indians in their entirety and could see little 
good in them. Gradually, finding continued 
association with the Indian inevitable, we 
sought to make him like ourselves and thus 
more nearly acceptable to the dominant 
"in group." 

In all of this we lost sight of the fact that 
the Amerind himself looked upon his tribal 
group as the chosen people and viewed 
other tribes as potential enemies or mem- 
bers of the "out group." The Whites, of 
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course, fell into the ''out group" classi- 
fication. 

The word "Illinois" for instance, is not 
a tribal name but the word of that group 
of Indians which means that they are "the 
people." The Navaho call themselves 
"Dine" which, in their language, also means 
"the people." Even though the characteri- 
zation of the "in group" may not always 
appear in this explicit form, the fact re- 
mains that each Indian tribe is an "in group" 
to its members, and all outsiders belong 
to "out groups" toward whom various feel- 
ings of superiority are entertained, and to- 
ward whom, also, latent feelings of an- 
tagonism are liable to exist. 

Many actions of the Whites toward their 
Indian friends have served only to intensify 
such feelings. Let us remember that mat- 
ters of this kind are not subject to con- 
scious control and direction. They are the 
result of an unconscious intellectual me- 
chanism. Nevertheless, they are important. 
It is possible through friendship, fair dealing, 
and recognition of the similarity of group 
interests to expand an "in-group" to in- 
clude members formerly viewed as "out- 
group." As fellow Americon-, Whites and 
Indians must find common loyalties that will 
bind them into an "in-group." The great 
war will result in many joint experiences 
which will operate in that direction. 

5 . ONLY ONE RIGHT WAY? 

\ A /HEREVER different races are in con- 
^ ^ tact each finds the other lacking in 
some respects. Where there has been con- 
flict and one race expects to dominate the 
other there is rather consistent though often 
unconscious effort to get the dominated 
race to accept not only actual Inferior status 
but belief in inherent inferiority. A learned 


Englishman trying to be witty once said in 
substance: "In England oats is a feed for 
horses but in Scotland it is the mainstay of 
the people," the idea being that the English 
were very superior in that particular matter, 
the Scots Inferior; the truth of the matter 
being that oatmeal is a very good food for 
people and that the English along with 
many other races have learned this and 
now thank the Scots for d:"''eIoping oat- 
meal. Eating oatmeal was just as valid 
an idea in regard to food when It was made 
□ subject of derision, as later when it was 
accepted. There is a general disposition 
among people to regard their own ideas as 
valid, those of others as inadequate and 
possibly ridiculous. Put to the test of 
usefulness, in time ideas formerly con- 
sidered ridiculous may become whole- 
heartedly accepted. 

But have Indians any ideas that are su- 
perior which Whites may accept? And if 
Whites have any ideas valuable to Indians, 
can Indians ever be expected to learn to 
use them^ There are no doubt many sin- 
cere, hardworking Indian Service employees 
(not to include here the vast majority of 
members of dominant races working with 
subordinated races throughout the world) 
who feel that Indians have few ideas valu- 
able in a modern world and that they do 
not take on new ones at a rapid rate. 

Instances are cited: "Look at the way they 
have lost their land!" "Why if one of them 
has anything to eat, all his relatives come 
and eat it up!" "Can you imagine a house 
with an air hole right in the middle of the 
roof and no chimney!" "They never whip 
their children, consequently the children 
boss the parents." "The Indians just stay 
here on the reservation instead of getting out 
and going somewhere else." 

But are all these ideas a clear demonstra- 
tion of stupidity or wrongheadedness or are 
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they among the worthwhile elements in In- 
dian life which should be retained? As far 
as the Indians' land is concerned, on a 
number of ol lotted reservations 40 percent 
of the full-blood Indians have retained their 
land. This is a higher percentage than 
has obtained among White homesteaders 
during the last thirty years. In a number 
of our better farming states operator-owner- 
ship of land has dropped from 100, 90, or 
80 per cent to as low as 25 per cent in some 
instances. 

In our best stock barns, authorities now 
require ventilation from floor to roof. Many 
of the Pueblo Indians continue to build with 
the central airhole in each room. But 
under pressure from Whites, tight-sealed 
houses are being built as modern improve- 
ments. Unfortunately, these "modern" 
houses are not modern enough — a really 
modern house will provide just as good or 
better ventilation for humans than pre- 
v'ails in a good stock barn. 

Indian parents do not whip their children. 
Nevertheless Indian parents have a great 
deal of influence over their children. They 
try to guide them and they are successful, 
one would have to admit in a great many 
instances, in making their children into peo- 
ple much like themselves, — which is what 
parents all over the world seem to be pretty 
generally trying to do. Indian parents here 
and there may be asking teachers to whip 
their children because they believe such 
form of punishment is expected by Whites, 
and they can not or will not bring themselves 
to give physical punishment. But these 
cases are the exception. The main group 
of Indian parents continue the Indian way. 
Modern educational method would seem to 
be nearer the Indian way than the old White 
way, in this case. If individualistic (egoistic), 
suspicious, negative people are what is want- 
ed, the whipping of children is probably one 


good way to develop them. Immediate con- 
formity in childhood does not guarantee 
later conformity, but if achieved by force 
probably produces resistance, resentment 
and inner conflict. These attitudes have a 
profound influence not only on child-adult 
relationship but on the relationships of a- 
dults with each other. 

Whites now have to pay cash to get their 
old and underprivileged people taken care 
of; Indians take care of them as a matter 
of course. Human needs are more import- 
ant, think Indians, than economic needs; 
the latter should always be sacrificed to the 
former. It would be granted that many 
Whites have sacrificed too much for eco- 
nomic considerations. Indian behavior may 
need modification in this regard, but it is 
questionable whether the present White way 
is unconditionally superior or should be 
adopted by Indians. Many Indians are 
accustomed to sharing food and services 
among a family and even among commu- 
nity groups. Nor is this always according 
to the amount of labor put Into the project. 

While there was stimulation among the 
Dakota Indians, for example, for each indi- 
vidual to do his utmost, neither his share 
of food nor the buffalo hide he received 
nor his prestige depended, within limits, so 
much on whot he did as on how he did it. 
Thirty years ago local responsibility for care 
of the destitute was more active among 
Whites in the United States. The White 
method at present is to tax those who 
are successful in earning a living and 
support the Indigent from public funds. 
Handling matters of relief locally — the 
Indian way — is probably superior or 
in part to the institutional method — the 
present White way. Possibly a combination 
of the two is needed, but certainly one can- 
not consider the Indian method of sharing 
as wholly out of order. White society, it 
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is said, is built on the principle that indi- 
vidual profit is necessary to maintain ef- 
ficiency, — but as a matter of fact many of 
our most successful activities are built on 
cooperative enterprise. Cooperation, shar- 
ing, does not necessarily mean that the 
individual's best efforts are not put forth. 
Nor is it proven that the Indian way was 
not a tactful method for getting the most 
that could be expected out of each indi- 
vidual without penalizing too severely the 
willing but less able. 

The maintenance of corn-maize plants in 
a high state of efficiency in each region 
would have been impossible in a society 
where production was entirely inefficient. 
When the Whites came in contact with In- 
dians, practically every group had a corn 
adapted to its region. Indians learned, 
adapted, before Whites appeared on the 
scene and will continue to learn where several 
reversals of policy do not cause too much 
confusion. 

In 1874 when the total budget, including 
employees' salaries, on the Navaho was only 
$5,000, these Indians were raising about 
200,000 bushels of corn annually. Ergo, 
they grew corn undirected and unsupervised. 
This continued a policy that the Navaho had 
taken over from the Hopi, perhaps a thous- 
and years before. The corn and other seeds 
they used were adapted to their high pla- 
teaus and other climatic factors. 

Probably about 1860, the Minneconjou 
(Dakota) band under the guidance of their 
chief had secured regionally adapted corn 
seed from the Arikaras and had begun to 
plant-by-the-water. That the Dakota bands 
here and there planted corn at various times 
and places after beginning their exodus from 
Illinois to the Dakotas through the lake re- 
gion, is evidenced by their legends, by such 
names as Corn Creek Band, and by the be- 
havior of one isolated group of Dakota who 


without any White help have carried out one 
of the most interesting of modern seed ac- 
climatizations. 

This demonstration in what can be ac- 
complished by regional selection of seed was 
carried out by the Sisseton Indians, who fled 
from Minnesota to Canada after the uprising 
of 1860. This group carried seed corn with 
them. Year after year this seed was planted 
and harvested. To this day, almost eighty 
years later, before every cabin on their 
reservation near Griswold, Manitoba, at 
harvest time are strung up bushels of In- 
dian corn. More than that, — for a num- 
ber of years American seed houses have 
recognized that these Indians "had some- 
thing" in this northernmost corn in ex- 
istence, and a significant proportion o f 
their corn has been purchased by north- 
central seed houses to be sold as squaw 
corn seed; this policy being a recognition 
by the commercial seed houses of the ne- 
cessity of getting seed from farther north. 
Put this demonstration of practical agri- 
culture alongside the corn planting practice 
of Whites in western South Dakota where 
year after year unadapted seed is brought 
from farther south, or if from the north 
from a more easterly location where differ- 
ent moisture conditions prevail. These 
fields of unadopted corn will demonstrate 
failure year after year, while right along- 
side or nearby In the community, squaw- 
corn will be fighting successfully against 
grasshoppers and drouth alike. 

If modern science has demonstrated one 
principle thoroughly it is that of selection 
and breeding for a purpose. Herefords 
are the favorite on Dakota ranges because 
"they can take it." But apparently In 
many sections, unintelligent selection of 
seed by Whites has helped to deteriorate 
an asset which Indians under their own 
leadership have held onto. 
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Among the Navaho, Hopi, Pueblo and a- 
mong other Indians where native leadership 
has continued to function, there is a higher 
level of economic efficiency among Indians 
than where White leadership has been more 
in evidence. Whites have told Indians to 
farm, lease or sell land where none of these 
was to the "enduring satisfaction" of the 
Indians concerned. Indian failures in some 
cases are evidence of their willingness to 
take White advice and they often "learned" 
a sincerely offered but mistaken type of 
procedure. Many employees deplore the 
changes and reversals of policy within the 
Indian Service. How much more difficult 
they must have been for the Indians them- 
selves. 

From the evidence one may conclude that 
there are elements of Indian life which they 
should retain, and that Indians can learn 
from each other and from Whites. Indian 
failure to carry out programs which Whites 
consider advisable is not necessarily evi- 
dence of Indian lack of capacity to learn 
from Whites. The program may not be 
workable or the Indians may believe it is 
not, which amounts to the same thing. 

A great deal of e m o t i o n is frequently 
wasted over Indians' reputed inability to 
learn, or over the inadequacy of Indian re- 
sources for activities which Indians will carry 
on. However, as has been pointed out, In- 
dians have frequently, prior to interference 
by the Whites, supported themselves with 
resources which Whites with their superior 
equipment and greater overhead consider 
inadequate. There are also countless evi- 
dences of great social changes brought a- 
bout in Indian tribal customs without White 
interposition. In these days, however, with 
Indians and Whites alike, there needs to be 
more local concern with the efficient de- 
velopment of all available local sources. 

It is recognized that the present land 


holdings of the Indians, their most im- 
portant economic resource, are often insuf- 
ficient to guarantee their economic self- 
sufficiency. This administration is com- 
mitted to a program of land purchase which 
will relieve the situation in part. In the 
meantime, what if "relief" does have to 
supplement present efforts toward self-sup- 
port? When sincere effort is being made 
to utilize local resources to the full, at least 
humanity is being guaranteed its greatest 
heritage, and strength — the self respect 
engendered by carrying out an activity 
made worthy and purposeful by its contri- 
bution to personal independence. — Hulsizer. 

6. ETIQUETTE 

pVERY people has its code of manners. 

Whites, who say ''How do you do," 
"Goodbye," "Beg your pardon" and 
"Thank you," are shocked that some In- 
dian languages* have no words for these 
politenesses. Yet that does not mean 
that the Indians are not glad to see one 
another, sorry when they offend and 
grateful for favors. They simply have a 
different method of expressing these at- 
titudes. 

Navaho^ for instance, ask one another: 
"Where do you come from? Where are 
you going?" These are questions which 
seem impertinent to some Whites but 
they are a conventional form of greeting. 
The question "How old are you?" is one 
which is likely to follow, for the Navaho 
needs the information in order to call a 
new companion younger or older brother. 
But perhaps there will be no greeting of 
any kind. The Navaho and some other 
Southwest Indians, often observe silence 
after entering a house. They feel it in- 
delicate to break into speech without al- 
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lowing a short period for members of the 
group to get used to one another. 

The idea behind these observances is 
quite as courteous as that behind the 
White man's formal phrases. And there 
are some situations where most Amerinds 
consider that no phrase is adequate. Why 
say 'Thank you?" The way to show appre- 
ciation is to do a return favor, and that 
quickly. The same holds for "Beg your 
pardon." The person injured will believe 
you are sorry when he sees you perform 
some real act of restitution. Indians, 
are as considerate in their own way as the 
White man. In some cases, the two cor- 
respond, and then the White may often find 
that the Indians are more particular than he. 
Let one who has been long with Indians 
ask himself if he ever heard one of them 
interrupt or contradict or shout across the 
table. These things, in Indian society 
are literally not done. As a result, an 
Indian sometimes appears uncommunica- 
tive. This may be because he is defend- 
ing himself from impertinent questions. 
Also it may be because he has been taught 
not to be aggressive and volunteer in- 
formation. The polite person is quiet and 
slow of approach. 

But while the White person is convinc- 
ing himself that the Indian has no intent- 
ion of being bad mannered, what is the 
Indian thinking of him? Many Indian 
groups have special codes whose etiquette 
goes absolutely counter to White usage. 
And In these groups the White person, 
while obeying his own standards, may 
actually be offensive. 

Whites, for Instance, are used to intro- 
ducing people by their names and they 
consider failure to introduce a discourtesy. 
But in many Indian groups, the mention 
of a person's name is an offense. A 
man's name is his private property, and 


strangers have no right to know it, much 
less speak It. Sometimes its mention is 
thought to do the owner of the name a 
real injury by lessening his power. The 
census taker therefore may be offering an 
Indian a series of insults. So may even 
the kindly visitor who asks of children: 
"What is your name, dear?" 

There are ways around the difficulty 
if a White person cares to learn them. It 
is generally quite proper to address a person 
as "My friends." If he is a Navaho, you 
can be especially respectful, by calling him 
-"My maternal grandfather" no matter 
what his age. And if you do want to 
know his name, for practical reasons, you 
can get it by inquiring "Where do you 
live?" When you have that clearly, you 
can find the name from someone else. 

People like the Mohave and many Cali- 
fornia Indians, not only object to men- 
tioning the names of living people but feel 
very strongly against speaking the names 
of the dead. So it is unbelievably rude 
to ask an orphan child: "What was your 
father's name^" But if one knew the 
conventions, he could ask a friend of the 
family who was "far back on the right" 
meaning a paternal ancester or "on the 
left" for a maternal one. 

What is a White person to do when he 
suspects that there may be some such 
conventions, of which he is ignorant and 
that he may be offending without knowing 
it? Actually, there are few better rules 
than the old nursery rhyme: 

"Politeness Is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way." 

One who goes on this principal will simply 
act like a considerate and unselfish person 
and then explain: "I do not know your 
rules. Please tell me if 1 offend for it 
is not intentional." The group will know 
soon if he is essentially considerate and 
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they will excuse him just as White people 
excuse a "'break'' by some one who did 
not know the circumstances. 

One must admit that this sort of con- 
siderate person sometimes appears to be 
the exception among Whites, rather than 
the rule. White inconsiderateness may 
often arise from ignorance — not knowing 
that there are as many patterns of courtesy 
as there are races of people. In the In- 
dian Service considerateness should be the 
rule, not the exception, for it is recognized 
that Indian customs differ from White. 
But the attitude of many White people 
appears to be: "If the Indians have not 
the same manners as I, then they have 
no manners." So they feel themselves at per- 
fect liberty to walk into Indian houses un- 
invited, to push into the front at a ceremony 
and to stand there talking, though every- 
one else is silent. This is the sort of bad 
manners which can be recognized in any 
language and with any code. The Indian 
who could forgive an uninformed White 
man for mentioning the names of the 
dead, sees no reason for overlooking such 
forms of selfishness, which could be a- 
voided by everyone. 

All in the Indian Service can easily a- 
void such overt rudeness. We can look 
around as we would, say, in a foreign 
cathedral and see what the other people 
are doing and what seems to be proper. 
We need not cross the path of a procession 
or walk over a sandpainting. We should 
not bring cameras to a pueblo where pJain 
signs at the entrances ask that they be 
left outside. If we want to enter a house 
or a plaza which seems to be private, we 
should find someone in authority and ask 
permission. If we are given any instruct- 
ions as to the direction in which to go or 
the place to sit, we should observe them. 

We attempt, in our schools, to teach 


Indians the manners of the White group 
because they will need them in after life. 
But our teaching will be much more ef- 
fective if the Indians know that we our- 
selves have the essence of good manners: 
consideration for others. — Underhill. 

7. INDIAN WARFARE 

\ A MR AMONG the Amerinds is a thing 
^ ^ of the past and its suppression is 
rightfully approved by Indians and Whites 
alike. Although Its suppression eliminated 
the cruelty and hardship that sometimes 
accompanied Indian warfare. It has also 
done away with very valuable and highly 
necessary activities in the life of Indians, 
and among the Plains tribes in particular. 
It is not intended to imply any naive con- 
clusion that Indian warfare should have 
been preserved, but to appraise the social 
and educational maladjustment brought a- 
bout by the loss of warfare, and the regu- 
lation of Indian life on reservations 
The discussion of war and its effects in 
these times, understandingly raises opin- 
ions and emotions which make it difficult 
to think impartially about any warfare. 
Moreover old-fashioned text-books and 
histories, written exclusively from the side 
of the White participants created preju- 
dices and distorted judgments of war a- 
mong the Indians. Indian-White conflicts 
were accompanied by savage cruelty on 
both sides, but there was and has been 
very little favorable "press" for the minori- 
ties who were defending their homelands 
against aggressors, or for the disadvant- 
age of Indians who first fought by a differ- 
ent code and with inferior arms. Yet the 
meaning and place of Indian warfare in 
Indian life, cannot be estimated from the 
era which saw the coming of civilized 
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peoples, but only from its conduct in earlier 
times. 

The nature, conduct and motives of In- 
dian warfare were very different in the 
aboriginal era than they were later, or 
from war in other parts of the world. It 
was far more usual among Indians for small 
bands to raid encampments of other tribes, 
than for whole tribes to move against each 
other. Although Plains war was waged to 
acquire horses or to avenge some pre- 
vious killing, the motive was not the an- 
nihilation of another group, the conquest 
of land, nor plunder and tribute. In- 
dian warfare of the Plains, or raiding as 
it is more fairly described, was carried on 
primarily for individual economic gain and 
individual social prestige. It followed a 
code which made it more a sport, rough 
and bloody as it was, than a serious vicious 
combat for destruction. War among the 
Plains Indians is of especial concern to 
us, because with them it was the chief 
pursuit and means of a successful life, 
and because Plains Indians form a large 
proportion of the Indians with whom we 
have to deal today. 

The social or cultural Implications of 
warfare on the Plains must be considered 
from Its motives and its rewards. The 
chief motive was the exhibition of bravery, 
the highest virtue a man could possess. 
The resulting reward was his glorification 
and the increased prestige that came from 
his own boasting or the praises of his peo- 
ple. Acts of bravery and the planning 
□nd leading of raids were the stepping 
stones to chieftainship. Evidence that 
bravery was the keynote of Plains warfare 
is found in the system of counting coup — 
a kind of scoring of war feats. This is 
also evidence that raids were conducted 
as a game, in which making a coup was 
to some degree the performing of a stunt. 


The highest honor went to a warrior who 
touched a living enemy by hand or weapon. 
Coups next in importance were for touching 
a fallen enemy, but were limited to the first 
four who reached him. Coups of lesser 
distinction were counted for snatching a 
weapon from an enemy's hands, and 
lastly, for stealing a tethered horse. In 
this system, the killing of an enemy or 
taking his scalp was of relative unim- 
portance. 

Slaughter reduced the enemy or was 
legitimate vengeance for previous killings 
of one's relatives or friends, but killing an 
enemy was not an act for which one was 
glorified in speeches or songs, and was 
not recalled as was the counting of coups. 
In fact, great warriors and chiefs of Plains 
tribes were renowned for never having kill- 
ed a man, which argues against the blood- 
thirsty nature ascribed to Indian people. 
In carrying out raids or fighting battles, In- 
dian war chiefs did not sacrifice their own 
party for strategic gains. However there 
was one notable exception to this lack of 
emphasis on killing and to the avoidance 
of death. In every tribe were individuals 
or a small group who vowed never to re- 
treat, to rush among the enemy single 
handed, or to fight without weapons. As 
groups they were known among many 
tribes as the "Crazy Dogs." Their ac- 
tions were motivated by a lust for fame, 
or an attempt to die gloriously in face of 
certain death expected from some cause 
other than war. However with many 
tribes these vows were held only for a 
season. 

Blood and death brought a contami- 
nation which Indians feared. Even a- 
mong the Plains tribes, where an eye for 
an eye was the practice that followed upon 
killing, a young man who killed his first 
enemy warrior had to be purified by a 
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medicine man. Among such non-Plains 
tribes as the Pima, who lacked no courage 
in penetrating the mountain fastnesses of 
the Apache to check their predatory raids 
or punish attacks, the killing of an enemy 
required a subsequent sixteen days of 
fasting and tabu for purification. Kill- 
ing had its price and penalties, which made 
it far from the first or sole aim of Indian 
warfare. 

Scalping, which Whites look upon as one 
of the most frightful of Indian customs, 
was not reckoned in the coup system. 
Scalps were taken as trophies for a war 
dance, as a symbol of the enemy to de- 
ride, and as gifts to old people, but they 
were not the primary objects for which In- 
dians fought, and by no means were they 
taken in all fights or by all Indian tribes. 

The second basic motive for raids was 
economic gain. The Apache raided for 
the harvested crops of farming tribes. 
Raids among the Plains tribes were es- 
sentially for horses. The arrival of horses 
among them probably gave a tremendous 
impetus to raiding. Horses introduced by 
the Spanish in the south, were possessed 
by only a few tribes at first. Having such 
a great advantage in raiding "foot- In- 
dians," the first owners were undoubtedly 
unwilling to trade or give away their horses. 
It was necessary therefore to capture them. 
Horses rapidly became the most prom- 
inent means of estimating wealth, and 
great ostentation was obtained by pos- 
session of large herds. Horses were also 
a type of currency for purchasing wives 
and were the most valued presents in 
"giveaways." Their great value for war, 
hunting, transportation and wealth led to 
continuous stealing of them in raids, which 
was sanctioned in the reward system. 
With this as a standard, more importance 
was given to the capture of a tethered 


horse, than to the capture of ten or more 
free-grazing ones. 

These facts and the descriptions of 
Plains warfare, set forth in far greater de- 
tail in the very readable and competent 
studies of the Cheyenne by George Bird 
Grinnell, and of the Crow by Robert Lowie, 
give a very different aspect to Indian war 
and war psychology than is generally held. 
Because war was the road to the greatest 
achievements possible within their culture, 
personal equipment, education, religion, 
and the men's societies were necessarily 
supported by, and were integrated with 
war. When war was finally suppressed, 
the man's chief activity (with the exception 
of hunting), the goal of his education, and 
his means of access to chieftainship and 
individual success, disappeared. The mo- 
tive of his clubs, the directions sought by 
every man in a vision quest, a major reason 
for the prayers and vows of the Sun Dance 
— in fact the very point of life itself, were 
all removed when war was banned. This 
regulation of but one phase of Indian 
life distorted other phases, still valuable 
and necessary in their life, or brought 
them tumbling down. 

Of greatest concern to us, perhaps, is 
the removal of the old motive and goal 
of home and group training, or native ed- 
ucation. Boys had been taught to ride 
and run fast, to shoot with bow and arrow 
at an early age. Their first toys were live 
horses and wild game. They competed 
in the skills that would make them good 
warriors, and counted coups on wild ani- 
mals, until they were allowed an ap- 
prenticeship in war parties. This resulted 
in good physical training, discipline and 
direction into life pursuit. Even the more 
peaceful Pima and Papago trained their 
boys to be courageous warriors, to be ever 
on the alert for Apache raiders, to defend 
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their homes and to attack the Apache 
when they became too threatening. When 
warfare was eliminated from Indian life 
the underlying purpose of all this education 
was destroyed. Parents soon became lax 
in disciplining and preparing their young- 
sters. 

As women's lives were supplementary to 
men's and their activities and position 
were bound up to a great extent in the 
preparations for war and the celebrations 
of its achievements their training and life 
activities also suffered. Such virtues as 
generosity, wisdom, and proper respect of 
others according to their relationship, sex 
or age, continue to be held up to young 
people, but the heart has been taken out 
of preparing for life. 

Viewed in this way it is not hard to 
understand that family training and disci- 
pline of children coming of age has be- 
come less effective, and that pre-delinquent 
and delinquent children have become a 
serious problem of Indian education. Nei- 
ther White civilization nor its educational 
system offers anything which readily sup- 
plants the part played by warfare in In- 
dian life. Change has been hard and will 
continue to be hard, as it always is for 
primitive people when they are suddenly 
forced to live in a civilized world, without 
preparation on either side. 

Educators cannot supply new goals and 
new activities overnight, but they can try 
to understand the conflicts of their stu- 
dents and the difference in aims of the 
primitive and civilized life. Today's 
problem is how to teach the techniques 
that lead to successful living in their pre- 
sent situation to young Indians; and how 
to interpret and explain by concrete local 
situations the change that is taking place, 
to older children. Success can only come 
in time as educated Indians accept as 


valuable the social and economic activities 
and objectives of the new life themselves, 
as their ancestors valued the life of the 
past. — Macgregor, 

8. THE GIVEAWAY 

//|NVEST in leisure for your old age," 
advertisements tell us. "Take out 
insurance for the college education of 
your children." 

It is what most White Americans work 
and plan for. Since their ancestors 
fought for a living with the weather and 
the soil of the colonies and the frontier, 
thrift has been one of their solid virtues, 
and extravagance a fault. The man who 
threw his money away and then asked for 
help has had little sympathy from the self 
supporting citizen. 

"It's only common sense," says the 
White American. "How else can self 
respecting people get along?" 

Perhaps, then, he talks with an old time 
Sioux and hears of a plan of life which 
was just the opposite. He hears of a com- 
munity where the ideal was, not to be inde- 
pendent but to give and, later, receive gifts; 
where hoarding was a real sin and extrava- 
gance a sensible means of disposing of 
wealth. Was this also "common sense?" 
and "the only way to get along?" Let us 
look at the circumstances which enforced it. 

The Sioux of old had little use for 
wealth. They lived a wandering life 
where death in war and death from hunger 
were daily dangers. What they needed 
were brave men, willing to sacrifice them- 
selves in defending the community, and 
generous men, willing to share food and 
goods with the tribe. So they admired, 
not those who kept — either life or wealth 
— but those who gave. 
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For their brave men^ they had a system 
of war honors. On certain occasions they 
allowed, even required them^ to recite their 
famous deeds and this was their reward, 
rather than any pay. For virtuous and 
industrious women, they had rewards 
similar to those of the men, but in their 
own field. The generous man did not 
recite his own deeds but he was praised by 
others and so highly did the community 
regard this praise, that men preferred it 
to wealth. We hear discussion in modern 
days as to whether the world could get 
along without money. Would people con- 
tinue to work? A picture of an old 
Siouan community might help to answer 
this question. 

In such a community, public praise was 
the goal of everyone, male and female, 
old and young. It was no false publicity, 
for there were penalties for exaggerating 
one's exploits even in the slightest degree. 
But to have one's praises sung through 
the camp was the aim of effort, much as 
it used to be for knights in old Europe. 
Fathers desired it for their children just 
as, in a money civilization, they would want 
them to have wealth and comfort. But 
a Siouan father paid out his surplus wealth 
to get his child honor. 

That was the function of the Giveaway. 
It was a distribution of gifts, performed 
at every crisis of a person's life to gain 
him an honorable standing or to ensure 
recognition for the standing already 
gained. Thus a father would have his 
son named by a famous warrior and dis- 
tribute gifts so that the boy would start 
his career with good augury. When the 
boy killed his first buffalo calf, there would 
be more gifts and honor for his deed. 
So with his first war party and his first 
scalp. And a daughter might be honored 
with an elk tooth dress and a sermon on 


virtue. This was not a mere conceited 
boasting, for the people so honored were 
expected afterward to be particularly 
modest and devoted to the public welfare. 
It was a way of rewarding their achieve- 
ment and of keeping the whole com- 
munity In mind of the Ideals to be striven 
for. 

Even if a man had no special hero to 
honor, he could gain public esteem by 
giving a feast and making gifts. Some- 
times he disposed of his whole surplus in 
this way. It was the Siouan substitute 
for organized charity. And the public 
benefactor who made it possible was highly 
honored. "He was not afraid of poverty," 
said the Omaha, a Siouan speaking tribe, 
"and that is almost as great as not being 
afraid of the enemy." Particularly the 
peace chief who did not go to war, but 
was the shepherd and adviser of his 
people, was expected to be generous. 
Whites give great praise to the politician 
who leaves office a poor man, but the 
Siouan chief who was not poor would be 
suspect. 

As a result of such ideals, every one 
gave, and no one was uncared for. It 
was a system of mutual support, not by 
dues and taxes but by constant giving, 
from the richer to the poorer. The per- 
son who gave instead of squandering, was 
Investing in the goodwill of the tribe so 
that he in turn would receive gifts. And, 
with every giving, the praises of the de- 
sirable citizens were sung and the Siouan 
ideals emphasized. 

What happens when a Sioux is asked 
to give up this system? White Americans 
might feel his attitude more vividly it they 
remember what happened after the de- 
pression when It appeared that their own 
ideal of saving was to go into the discard. 

"What's the use of working and lead- 
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ing an honorable life if oil the results ore 
going to be token away from you!'" 

''We might better throw everything o- 
woy and have a good time while we can/' 

Those who voiced these bewildered out- 
cries had based their whole lives on a 
system of saving. They were bankrupt 
not only In money but in security, hope, a 
sense of the value of effort. The whole 
country, since then, has been concerned 
with working out some new economic ar- 
rangement which will fit the present cir- 
cumstances and give back security to the 
workers. The Sioux, whose life was based 
on giving, have also found that their 
system no longer fits the circumstances. 
They are passing through a period of 
emotional insecurity. They, too, need 
time and thought for finding a new ar- 
rangement, which will fit the new pattern 
of Irfe. — Underhill. 

9 . GENEROSITY OUTMODED 

A MONG the Amerinds of our plains and 
* ' woodlands there were, we are told, 
two outstanding virtues, bravery and 
generosity. Bravery was necessary to 
preserve the life of the individual, in 
battle with the enemy, or in personal quar- 
rels within the tribe. Bravery was neces- 
sary to preserve the existence of the tribe 
in the hunt, and on the long march of 
its nomadic existence. The brave man 
communed with the Great Spirit during 
periods of fasting and self denial and 
thereby won leadership and recognition 
from his fellows. In communities in which 
there was a division of labor and the 
hunting braves killed for the whole tribe, 
it was only natural that the generous 
hunter should be admired and respected, 
when he shared his kill with those who 
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had none and yet who labored for the 
tribe. 

In an attempt to describe or even un- 
derstand this attribute of generosity which 
characterizes most of our Indian tribes, 
some in more extreme form than others, 
the White man suffers the serious diffi- 
culty of belonging to a culture pattern 
which rejects the Indians' ideal as funda- 
mentally impractical. Whites do feel 
concern for their associates, and in periods 
of national or international calamity are 
willing to give of their substance to relieve 
the suffering of others. They have, 
nevertheless, been brought up to believe 
that charity begins at home and that if 
they don't look out for themselves, no one 
else will. 

There are indications that this individu- 
ality of attitude is Increasing in modern 
life. The old family composed of its mu- 
tually interdependent elements, such as the 
Whiteoaks of Jalna, so vividly described by 
Mazo de lo Roche In her recent series of 
novels, is fast disappearing from American 
life. The United States is becoming a 
nation of small-family apartment dwellers 
who have broken away from relatives and 
dependents. It Is therefore extremely 
hard for Americans to understand the 
Chinese upon whom all of his kin have a 
just claim, or the American Indian whose 
acceptance and toleration by his tribe is 
measured by his observance of this tradi- 
tion-old practice of sharing with his rela- 
tives down to his last crumb. 

Two mutually irreconcilable points of 
view are joined in struggle. It is all very 
well for teachers and leaders in Indian 
schools to tell Indian young people that 
their success in competition with their White 
brothers in this country depends on look- 
ing out for themselves. Looking at the 
complicated economic system around them 
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our Indian young people may believe us 
when we tell them that it is a case of 
each man for himself, and devil take the 
hindmost. But if he is to return and live 
among his people, as 90 per cent of our 
young Indians do and must, an Indian 
youth can't ignore his relatives and live 
like a White man, without inviting the 
ostracism of his own race. 

Repeatedly Indian young people gradu- 
ating from schools have been established 
as successful farmers. They have begun to 
enjoy the well-won fruits of labor with crops 
or live-stock, only to find their success an in- 
vitation to their less fortunate relatives to 
join in eating them out of house and home. 
It is an unusually courageous and able 
young married couple who can continue 
to attack with ambition and enthusiasm 
the job of making a living, when con- 
tinually deprived of the satisfactions of 
success. 

In this matter it is not the young people 
to whom we must appeal. They may be 
the ones who must ultimately base their 
success upon a change in tribal attitudes, 
but the change must begin in the think- 
ing of their elders. Those who thought- 
lessly condemn the Indian parents or older 
relatives for moving in to live off the suc- 
cessful youngsters, frequently fail to re- 
cognize both the strength of custom and 
the desperate economic need of many of 
the relatives. Being themselves with- 
out capacity for self-support these older 
relatives naturally but thoughtlessly turn to 
their more successful younger relations. 
They must either do that or depend on 
government support. After the security 
of the young people has also been de- 
stroyed, there is still the government. 

Indian parents are just as much con- 
cerned with the success of their children as 
any White mother or father. They are pre- 


pared to sacrifice just as much, their love 
is just as deep, their ambitions just as high. 
In this complicated trarjsition of youth 
from the culture of the tribe, to an en- 
vironment surrounded at every hand with 
the White pattern of individual success, we 
must turn directly to the older Indians for 
help. It is not a change which can be 
ordered or directed. It is not something 
which their White friends can decide for 
them. 

The issue, however, is clear. It should 
be defined and discussed in realistic 
terms. If Indian young people are to 
succeed in adjusting themselves to eco- 
nomic self-support In the United States, 
which is theirs as much as it is the White 
man's, they must be free to face the 
problem of making their own living in 
competition with those about them. If 
the older Indians must continue in de- 
pendency, let it be upon the federal gov- 
ernment. Let them claim their ration of 
food and clothing, and let the govern- 
ment give It to them. But older Indians 
and the government alike owe it to In- 
dian youth that they be permitted to en- 
ter upon their task of winning economic 
self-support in a new world, without the 
handicaps of Indigent elders and out- 
worn traditions dragging them down to 
failure. 

It must be repeated that this desired 
objective only can come about through un- 
derstanding on the part of the older In- 
dians and their willing acceptance of the 
new order. It cannot rest upon young 
people, and it cannot be brought about 
through governmental orders. Yet upon 
a solution of this problem rests the eco- 
nomic success of countless Indian young 
people today in public and government 
schools, who must soon undertake to earn 
their own way. 
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10 . THERE ARE NO ORPHANS 

"T"0 STATE that there are no orphans 
* among Indian tribes is a seeming 
contradiction of fact, yet a search among 
Indians and in Indian-language dictionaries 
reveals no word for orphan. "'Orphan"' 
is a social classification of White civilization 
and has brought many complications and 
tragedies to Indian groups. 

Because social phenomena and insti- 
tutions exist in White culture, we assume 
they must exist in other cultures. To 
White ways of thinking a child who has 
lost his or her parents and whose relatives 
are poor is a child in need of special care 
by some agency or institution. Some 
such thinking must have directed the de- 
velopment of Indian boarding schools Into 
semi-orphanages. Such thinking Is still re- 
flected in the work of many of those re- 
sponsible for arranging the care for home- 
less children, in spite of the fact that the 
policy has been for some years that a 
child should be enrolled in an elementary 
boarding school only if no suitable ar- 
rangements could be made for him to 
live with a relative or in a foster home. 

If In determining eligibility for boarding 
school enrollment or boarding home care 
it Is assumed that "orphans" need our 
special consideration — and If in many tribes 
there are no "orphans" In our sense of 
the word, it is time we re-examined our 
criteria. 

Let us look at the original scene where 
there were no orphans. To be sure, many 
Indian children lost one or both biological 
parents in many tribes, but in every tribe 
there was some social mechanism to take 
care of such cases without burdening 
society In general, or isolating the child 
from home life. One familiar with In- 
dian life cannot conceive of the tribal 


fathers sitting down to discuss the pros and 
cons of a primative orphan asylum or the 
need for boarding homes. In fact no 
such idea ever entered their minds. Prim- 
itive visitors to our civilized cities have 
often commented upon our orphan asylums 
as strongly disproving our vaunted su- 
periority. They ask, "How could relatives 
or society in general love children so little 
as to let them be cared for by the public 
in such barren and loveless places?" 

Parentless Indian children were cared 
for by their family or kinship group. Rela- 
tives formed a closely-knit group with mu- 
tual bonds of affection, loyalty and re- 
sponsibility. The kind of relationship 
that a child felt for these elders and that 
elders felt for the child, is expressed in the 
terminology for kinsfolk. For instance 
among the Omaha, as well as among many 
other tribes, "I, a child, call all men my 
father, who are my father's brothers." 
"Father's brothers" include many men 
whom we in White life call first, second, 
third, or even fourth cousins. "I, a child, 
also call all women mother, whom my 
mother calls sister, aunts, or nieces." In 
such a system a child was rarely at a loss 
for parents to substitute for lost ones. 
Although Indians used the terms "father" 
and "mother" widely, they always could 
differentiate between what anthropologists 
call physiological and sociological parents. 

In tribes, such as the Navaho, where 
the clan is a strong social institution, care 
of children is one of its responsibilities and 
functions. Parentless children are taken 
in by close relatives here also, but only by 
relatives of their own clan. Among the 
Navaho, Zuni, or Hopi, these would be 
the mother's relatives. 

At the death of parents, children were 
immediately taken into the families of 
grandparents or aunts or uncles. It was 
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less difficult than among White children, 
for the Indian children could say of his 
adoptive parents, "These are my father 
and my mother," and of the children in 
the family, "These are my brothers and sis- 
i rs," for in a very real sense he had 
always thought of them in that way. It 
was more natural for the child too, for in 
Indian societies it was frequently customary 
for children to be sent or given to grand- 
parents or childless relatives. They were 
never formally "adopted," as Whites think 
of the term. Adoption was reserved for 
making outsiders members of the tribe. 
Since the introduction of individual "pro- 
perty," subject to inheritance, it has been 
necessary to formalize Indian adoption, 
which has been done by a recent act of 
Congress (July 8,1940). 

In a great many tribes, it was the obli- 
gation of a widower to marry his wife's 
sister, and for a widow to marry her 
husband's brother. In fact, it was often 
the practice in tribes where plural mar- 
riages were observed, for a man to marry 
his wife's sister or sisters. In such systems, 
children who had lost a parent continued 
to be cared for in their own homes by a 
secondary parent already there. 

Although laws and customs have weaken- 
ed some family responsibilities, the strength 
of the Indian family ties and the precedent 
for responsibility for one's relatives still 
flourishes in most Indian areas. 

Indian "adoption" is still widely practic- 
ed and in some of the less acculturated 
tribes of the Southwest, "orphans" are 
absorbed by related families without dif- 
ficulty. Family solidarity and responsi- 
bility have suffered far less from contact 
with White civilization than have most of 
the old economic practices and the manu- 
facture of Indian articles and tools. Fam- 
ily and kinship bonds still provide the great- 


est security for the individual and a basis 
on which orphan children can be cared for 
without resorting to Government institutions 
and removal from Indian home life. 

The original acceptance of Indian or- 
phans as children in need, was coupled 
with the early policy of bundling the child- 
ren off to be educated in the White man's 
way. Orphans were sacrificed by the In- 
dians, in the system of forced enrollment, 
as a lesser evil than sending one's own 
children. There were usually economic 
considerations behind this too. At the 
time of early boarding schools, Indians were 
poverty stricken and could no longer pro- 
vide for themselves. Additional children 
in the family became a real hardship, when 
the family was completely dependent on 
rations and clothing from the Government. 
Perhaps letting the orphan children go to 
school then was a kindness. It has since 
become a habit amang many Indian groups 
as a way to relieve economic hardship, and 
it has been encouraged by Government offi- 
cials without considering the complete wel- 
fare of the child. It continues as a habit 
today, and from an assumption of necessity. 

Because of the dependence that has been 
built up among many Indian groups and 
our well-entrenched system, no right-about- 
face in the handling of all orphans, by 
placing all of them with tribesmen, is to 
be considered. Furthermore, true orphans 
do exist in many Indian groups today — 
a fact probably already troubling the 
reader's mind. In badly disorganized and 
impoverished groups that border the towns 
of Wisconsin or California, or in the almost 
abandoned coal-mining settlements of Okla- 
homa, Indian society no longer functions to 
take care of orphan children. Furthermore, 
environmental conditions are sometimes 
such that an institutional or distant board- 
ing home placement appears to be the 
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wiser action. As in nearly all our present- 
day Indian administration, local conditions 
must dictate many of our decisions. 

This refers, however, to the great ma- 
jority of Indian reservations, where much 
of the native Indian social system still 
functions, where the family organization, 
the kinship and blood ties are still strong, 
even though the native economy, dress, 
and housing have long since vanished. 
Social workers, education field agents, 
superintendents, and others who feel re- 
sponsibility for caring for half or full 
orphans, should realize that there is a 
recognized place in Indian homes for these 
children. Our solution to their placement 
has been too frequently — off to the board- 
ing school. The boarding school tor all 
Its advantages, is not a home, cannot 
straighten out the personality problems 
that these parentless children often have, 
and does not adjust a child to the environ- 
ment to which he in nine chances out of 
ten will later return. There are orphans 
working at a boarding school today who 
have lived in that environment so long that 
they cannot make the break and return to 
the home reservation. Neither are they 
prepared to enter a White town. For young- 
er children it is especially important that 
they continue their early life in a home. 

It is strongly recommended that the 
workers charged with these cases learn the 
native system for handling them, and try to 
reenforce and encourage it by finding 
homes with relatives for children who have 
no parents to care for or support them. 
Information regarding tribal customs in 
such matters may be secured from the 
older leaders of Indian communities or 
often from anthropological reports of the 
culture group. It would be well to take 
this problem before a group of parents or 
older men and women of the community 


before determining arbitrarily on a solution. 
The matter of pay will undoubtedly arise, 
and should be avoided, unless it be most 
urgent, lest it become the motive for ac- 
cepting the children. 

It is good to attack the problem before 
the summer round-up of boarding school 
candidates occurs. The function of the 
boarding schools should be primarily for 
practical vocational training of older 
children and not for social welfare. Let us 
also learn the responsibilities and interests 
of home communities before we feel it 
necessary or desirable to send orphans and 
"'social cases" from the undesirable en- 
vironment of towns to the unnatural en- 
vironment of an institution. We should 
be more interested in leading children Into 
the good environment of their own people 
and their own surroundings, than just 
providing temporary escape from a bad 
environment. If an environment is bad, 
efforts should be made to improve it. No 
permanent good can be accomplished 
merely by removing temporarily a few 
younger children. 

The frequently unfortunate effects of 
change from Indian family life among 
the Papago, for example, to the White 
institutional life of a nonreservation school, 
from quiet country to nervous city, from 
plains to forested mountains, from Arctic 
Alaska to foreign Idaho, should be ap- 
parent to any thinking person. 

— Macgregor 

1 1 . OUR HEATHEN FESTIVALS 

■THE Indians have so many superstitions! 

* Do the numbers of people who make 
this remark, even in the Indian Service, 
ever think of the mass of tangled super- 
stitions and of heathen practices embedded 
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in our own life and even in the Christian 
religion? This is not to say that we need 
be ashamed of such beliefs^ any more than 
the Indians need be ashamed of the poetic 
ceremonies which they have worked out 
through centuries of human longing. All 
peoples have worked out such ceremonies, 
to honor some season of the year which 
was important in their lives as hunters or 
as farmers. They have glorified some ob- 
ject or some incident that symbolized life 
as they wished it would be. Finally the 
season and the glorification developed into 
a ceremony. 

Our White ancestors in the British Isles, 
in Scandinavia and in Germany, had many 
such ceremonies before they became 
Christian. The Greeks and Romans had 
others. The Fathers of the early Christian 
church, slowly welding their practices into 
a systematic whole, could not sweep away 
these pagan holidays. They did not try. 
Instead, they placed a Christian celebration 
at the same date. The practices . of 
Christians and of Pagans for that occasion 
became fused, so that we, ourselves, often 
cannot disentangle them. 

Easter, for instance, — do we know why 
the store windows — and perhaps the school- 
rooms of the Indian Service — are full of 
rabbits and of eggs? It is not primarily 
because this is the date of Christ's resur- 
rection. True, the rabbit is a symbol of 
plentiful life, but if this were purely a 
Christian festival we might have chosen 
something more dignified. The truth is 
that Easter is an ancient heathen festival 
named after the Anglo-Saxon goddess of 
spring: Eostre. Her month was April, 
when new life begins in plants and animals, 
and when, in England, birds came from 
their eggs and rabbits had their young. 
Then human beings, too, made prayers for 
new life. 


At this same time, down in the Near- 
East, the Hebrews were celebrating the 
spring season for an entirely different 
reason. Centuries before, when they had 
been taken to captivity in Egypt, their God 
had smitten the Egyptians with a plague. 
When the angel of death passed through 
the streets the Children of Israel had 
marked their houses, so that he passed 
them by. So, ever afterward, they had 
celebrated the festival of the Passover at 
the season of the Great Plague. 

The early Christians, when they began 
their worship, had no holidays at all. The 
New Testament says nothing about cele- 
brating any special day, not even Sunday. 
"The whole of time is a festival unto 
Christians," said Saint Chrysostem, "be- 
cause of the excellency of the good things 
which have been given." Yet people who 
wish to meet together must set some day 
and the early Christians, in Syria, home of 
the Hebrews, where the church began, 
naturally took some of the Hebrew holy 
days, turning them to their own uses. 

The Feast of the Passover was one which 
the early Christians identified with the 
risen Christ, and many European countries 
still call It by a derivative from that name, 
like the French Paques and the Spanish 
Pascua. As Christianity moved up into 
the heathen countries of the north, It 
found Teutons and Anglo-Saxons who had 
never heard of the Passover. But they 
were welcoming the goddess of spring at 
the full moon of the Equinox, when the 
long winter nights were over and days and 
nights were again of equal length. The 
Christian missionaries to these heathen 
allowed them to incorporate some of their 
old practices with the new celebration of 
the rising of the Redeemer. 

Those feasts of the ancient Nordics were 
not unlike the spring Powamu festival of 
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the Hopi, when bean plants are grown in 
the kivas, amid prayers for fertility. Every 
pueblo made such prayers at some time 
during the year, asking that plants, animals 
and men should multiply. So did many 
other corn growing Amerinds. Others had 
ceremonies to multiply the animals, and the 
Pawnee, in their Hako, worked especially 
for the birth of children In the tribe. 

Some of those Indian ceremonies have 
become mixed with Christian rites, just 
as our own ceremonies were mixed a 
thousand years or so earlier. White 
people who see the saint's image brought 
out to watch a Pueblo corn dance have no 
cause to smile. The saint and the corn 
are two symbols of human hope, both 
grown dear by long usage. Whites and 
Indians both have colored their Christianity 
with memories from a pagan past. 

— Underhill 

12 . WHITES AREN'T SO FAR 
AHEAD 

PnR. THOMAS BRIGGS of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, once defined 
the chief function of the public school as 
that of "teaching people to do better the 
desirable things that they are likely to do 
anyway." This definition has particular 
pertinence to the schools of the Indian 
Service. The possibility of effecting any 
tremendous and immediate transformation 
in the way of life of a people through ed- 
ucation is remote. Drastic modification in 
environment, brought about by natural 
changes such as droughts or floods or by 
the destructive attacks of enemies, may 
force serious changes within a brief period 
and bring about great social and emotional 
maladjustment and along with it, physical 
and mental suffering. Education, however. 


proceeds more slowly, and to be most ef- 
fective, works its changes with the consent 
and cooperation of the individuals affected. 

To bring about step by step the gradual 
improvements in health, sanitation, eco- 
nomic well-being and intellectual growth, 
which in culmination we are wont to describe 
as "civilization," requires first of all a clear 
and sympathetic understanding of the status 
of the individuals within a group in regard 
to each of these social factors. Lacking 
this knowledge, it is easy to over or under- 
estimate the logical and desirable "next 
step" In their development. 

One of the easiest mistakes a teacher 
or other leader can make Is that of identify- 
ing those whom he Is trying to influence 
with himself or with the thing he aspires to 
be, not recognizing that others may be at 
a state of development which he himself 
or his own "social group" occupied at an 
earlier date. 

An outstanding phenomenon of western 
civilization is the progressive acceleration 
of modern cultural change. It Is difficult 
for many of us to realize that the slaves of 
George Washington's plantation plowed with 
the same kind of crooked stick that was 
used by the Aztecs or the early Egyptians. 
The modern metal plow was invented less 
than two hundred years ago. The doctor 
who attended Washington during his fatal 
illness had little more scientific knowledge 
of medicine and disease than a modern 
Navaho medicine man. He bled his patient 
to remove the evil "humours" in his blood 
when the patient was suffering from pneu- 
monia. As a result, Washington died. 
The level of "superior culture," from which 
many Whites look down on the benighted 
Indian, is in many ways of very recent ori- 
gin. It may aid us in achieving that degree 
of spiritual humility which is prerequisite to 
fundamental helpfulness between teacher 
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and pupil, leader and follower, to review 
the material improvements which have 
taken place in our own life span and within 
our own personal experience. 

The faculty of an Indian Service high 
school in a western state undertook such 
a canvass recently. It was a matter of 
genuine surprise to a majority to realize 
how recently the commonly accepted 
''standards of living" had come to the 
members of the group, the oldest of whom 
was probably in the early sixties and the 
youngest a little past twenty. 

The question which these people asked 
themselves was "How many of the com- 
monly accepted conveniences of modern 
living were lacking from the home where 
I was born?" In an hour's exploration of 
that question, the following are a few of 
the material conveniences which were listed, 
many of which are today superseded by 
still more up-to-date inventions: 

Water piped into the houses; hot and cold 
running water; bath tub with connected 
waste; built in shower bath; flush toilet; 
chlorination of domestic water; sewage dis- 
posal; coal stoves for cooking; enamel sink 
and drain board; gas for cooking and light- 
ing; welsbach burners; coal oil lamps; 
gasoline lamps; electricity for lighting; 
electricity for cooking; hot air heating; hot 
water or steam heating; ice box; electric 
refrigerator; horse and buggy; bicycles; 
automobiles; milk delivered to house; mail 
delivery; call and deliver laundry; me- 
chanical washing machines; twin beds; 
electric ironing devices; pressure cookers; 
dental and medical facilities; hospital fa- 
cilities; electric fans; white sugar; watches, 
clocks; brooms, brushes; sewing machines; 
ready made wearing apparel; fountain 
pens; plastered walls; wall paper; tele- 
phone; radio. 

Check the list in relation to yourself, or. 


better still, make it the subject of a group 
discussion in your own agency or school 
and find what your group adds to it. After 
you find your own group score, compare 
the conditions of your composite youth 
with those of the Indian community with 
which you are working. It is ventured 
that the advancement of the employee 
community over the Indian is barely more 
than the span of years represented by the 
membership of the employee group. In 
the light of these facts, assuming that the 
Service-wide average will be not far dif- 
ferent from the record of one school, we 
should be impressed with the potentialities 
for improvement and be humbly willing to 
contribute to its step by step progress. Few 
of us have jumped from a horse and buggy 
to an airplane, but have taken a number of 
intermediate steps. There are today more 
Whites in this country without bathtubs 
or medical service, who have never seen an 
automobile or heard a radio, than there are 
Indians alive in the Nation. Advancement 
is relative to opportunity, it is not a matter 
of race, and the rapidity of social adjust- 
ments which have been made by any group 
has been pretty directly related to apparent 
advantages to be gained by the change 
and the opportunity to make it. For ex- 
ample, hot and cold running water, bath- 
tubs and showers, and flush toilets have 
been dependent upon the development of 
a plentiful and convenient supply of water. 
Lighting or cooking with gas or electricity 
has had to wait on the quantity and cheap- 
ness of the available supply. 

The attack on typhoid fever, dysentery 
and other filth diseases has depended upon 
the establishment of a clear line of con- 
nection between the source of infection and 
the patient. The development of effective 
means for controlling the spread of a dis- 
ease had to wait on recognition of its source 
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In all of these things, the White race has 
been, in many regions, more fortunate than 
the Indian. Yet the extent to which Whites 
are profiting from their own potential 
knowledge and skill is far from universal. 

13 . THE ADAPTABLE INDIAN 

//^XOU can't change an Indian." "In- 
* dians don't like new ideas." 

These are statements made all over the 
Indian country, by people who feel they 
speak from experience. But what kind 
of experience is it? Does it cover all as- 
pects of Indian life, or does it refer, for 
instance, to certain features of White 
civilization such as painting the house, 
wearing short hair or keeping accounts? 
These customs the White man considers 
useful, while many Indians, in view of 
their own circumstances, have never agreed. 
But history is full of instances in which 
the Indian, finding something which he 
did consider useful, has adopted it, with- 
out any teaching at all. 

Take his most valuable possession, In- 
dian corn. It was raised in the beginning, 
say the students, in just one part of 
America. They are not yet sure which 
port it was but they know that the conti- 
nent, all around it, was filled with Indians 
of different languages, different physique 
and different customs. Yet all of them 
learned about corn. When the Whites 
came, they found it growing as far north 
as Canada and In all varieties of soil and 
climate. The people who were not grow- 
ing corn either could not, or did not need 
it. 

In the same way, the tribes had passed 
the news about pottery, various kinds of 
basketry, weapons, clothing, government, 
ceremonies. It has become a common- 


place to say that Amerinds in any one part 
of the country, no matter how different 
their language, will have very much the 
same customs. They have learned from 
each other. 

We cannot measure the time required 
for these various learnings to spread, but 
one piece of adaptation went on under the 
very eyes of the Whites. That was the 
use of the horse. Half the White popu- 
lation of America pictures an Indian as 
someone who leans from a galloping horse 
to shoot buffalo, yet the modern horse 
was unknown in America before 1539. 
It is true some version of a horse once 
lived on the continent but he was extinct 
thousands of years ago. Early Indians 
carried burdens on their own backs or had 
them dragged by dogs and they fought 
or hunted buffalo on foot. When the 
armies of De Soto and Coronado and 
their successors marched through the south 
of our present United States, the soldiers 
lost their horses, traded them or, as 
hostility developed, had them stolen. Soon 
there were herds of wild horses in the 
Southwest and the Indians saw something 
that they needed. 

By 1682, not 150 years after Coronado, 
the Kiowa and Missouri Indians were 
mounted; by 1700 the Pawnee and by 1714 
the Comanche. From tribe to tribe the 
knowledge of the horse passed north, with- 
out a White man to carry the news. The 
Indians fought each other to obtain horses 
and so the Sioux, the Blackfeet, the 
Assiniboine became "horse Indians." In 
1784 when explorers met the Sarsi, the 
northernmost of the Plains tribes, they 
found them mounted. So used were they 
to horses and so perfectly adapted, that 
the pioneers thought the Plains Indians 
had been riding always. 

With their horses, the Indians needed 
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bridles, saddles, stirrups and, sometimes, 
plows. Most of them had not even seen 
these conveniences but word of how they 
looked was passed from tribe to tribe and 
the Indians invented their own. Museums 
have an amazing variety of wooden sad- 
dles and stirrups, plows made of a tree 
root, bridles of hair rope — all contrived by 
Amerindians without any teacher. The new 
animal induced some tribes to change 
their whole way of life. The Navaho 
and Apache spread through the Southwest; 
the Sioux and others spread over the Plains. 
The Cheyenne even remember when they 
left their villages and took to buffalo 
hunting 

Guns spread almost as fast, though they 
received a push from the Whites for sel- 
fish purposes. The fighting Iroquois 
traded their furs for guns as fast as they 
could and it was because of firearms that 
they could subdue the neutrals and Hur- 
ons and be lords of the Great Lakes. 
Indians of the Southwest, in telling of 
their tribal history will say; "That was be- 
fore we got guns.'' There is no question 
about that As soon as they knew of this 
aid to their hunting and fighting, they got 
it 

Now a more peaceful example The 
Navaho came to the Southwest between 
1000 and 1500 A. D., probably nearer 
the latter date. They were then a 
wandering tribe of hunters, dressed in 
skins and cedar bark. No one gave sheep 
to the fierce nomads but by 1785 they had 
them. By 1795 they were "weaving wool 
with much taste." By 1812, their blankets 
were "the most valuable in New Spain" 
and by 1 875 the surprised Americans 
found them doing a big commercial busi- 
ness in textiles. No one had set out to 
teach the Navaho, but they saw something 
they wanted and learned it. So with their 


silverwork. Learned from Spanish silver- 
smiths, some time in the early eighteen 
hundreds, it is now one of the outstanding 
arts of the Southwest. 

Indians, then, have given plenty of proof 
that they are willing to learn when they 
see something they want. They need 
time to be convinced of the fact, for even 
the useful horse took two hundred years 
to spread through the Plains. But con- 
sider how slow is the spread of central 
heating through England! It takes time 
to alter a whole system of living, even for 
cause The problem for Indians and for 
Whites concerned in Indian education, is 
to find what elements of White teaching 
will be really useful to an Indian group, 
not a burden. When Its fitness is demon- 
strated, the Indians themselves will move 
to learn It . — Underhill 

14 . INDIANS WILL WORK 

/^NE frequently hears the American In- 
dian accused of being lazy, shiftless, 
and incompetent. To prove this there 
are pointed out the Indians who adorn the 
agency areas gracefully doing nothing, but 
coming back for rations and other charity 
There Is no denying that many modern 
Indians have often found life pointless and 
without purpose, and as a result many of 
them doubtless have accepted the line of 
least resistance and made little or no effort 
However, we have no justification for as- 
suming that this is a response peculiar 
to the Amerindian. Each race of people de- 
fines its reasons for living. Behavior 
which earns honor or deserves disgrace, 
the place of men and women, and the as- 
signment of labor to each, are matters 
determined by the social pattern of the 
group 
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In one culture it is the men who weave 
and make pottery and the women who 
watch the sheep and the goats. In an- 
other culture all of these duties fall to the 
lot of women, and the man hunts, fishes, 
defends the fireside, and in other ways 
fulfills his family obligations. In one cul- 
ture thrift is an accepted objective and 
personal and public approbation attends 
the thriftiest man. In another culture gen- 
erosity outweighs thrift, and goods are ac- 
cumulated only to be completely dispersed 
through gift giving. 

In the evolution of western civilization 
we have seen knighthood and war the 
objective of strong young manhood, while 
learning and trade were looked down 
upon. Almost imperceptibly the values 
have changed until culture and business 
success now win approbation, and soldierly 
service takes a secondary place in our am- 
bitions. 

It is not always possible to determine 
why these values become what they are 
at any one time, but that they are con- 
trolling values molding the ambition of 
young people may be clearly established. 
Our own country In rather rapid succession 
has seen the guiding ambition of young 
college men shift from law to medicine, 
to engineering, and then to stockbroking, 
without any clearcut reason for the change. 

Our literature Is full of stories of youths 
who have suffered seriously from the 
frustration of being directed by domineer- 
ing parents into lines of activity which had 
ceased to allure the imagination of youth. 
Shifts in objectives occur so imperceptibly 
in our own culture that we are only dimly 
conscious of the changes, but after they 
have occurred, it is exceedingly difficult 
for us to reconstruct the thinking of a 
past age in such matters. The minds of 
modern boys are captured by the romance 


of science which has opened vast fields 
of endeavor totally unknown to their ances- 
tors, and by that token they would find 
it difficult to develop enthusiasm about 
training for some of the jobs which were 
admired a generation or two ago. 

Is it possible then, that the American 
Indian finds those values which appeal to 
the White man as challenging, to be 
pointless in the light of his previous cul- 
ture patterns^ If the Indian really could 
not work as hard as the White, his economic 
out look would be serious. But every one 
in the Indian Service knows that Indians 
can and do work, with amazing concen- 
tration. But not always. Educators, 
then, since they are training Indians for 
future work, should ask first of all: ''What 
do Indians work at? And why?" 

Let us go back for a moment to the 
times when Indians planned their own 
work, without advice or influence from the 
Whites. We might visit a camp of Al- 
gonkins in New England. Late autumn 
has come and the men start on the winter 
hunt. They go off into the north woods 
almost without shelter and without pro- 
visions. For months, they will walk from 
fifteen to thirty miles a day or paddle 
more. They will spend a goodly number 
of days without food and nights without 
sleep. They will carry carcasses on their 
backs weighing a hundred pounds or so 
and, on all their return trip, will be 
weighted down with pelts. Hard work! 
But it is necessary and valuable and, what 
is more, the Indians were convinced of 
the fact. 

Now look at a village of the agricultural 
Pima or Papago. Each man has his 
field outside the village, sometimes five 
miles away. He goes to it every morning 
and he is never so lazy as to walk: he 
runs. All day he is busy with a pointed 
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Stick or a slab of wood sharpened along 
one edge which are his spade and his hoe. 
If it rains, he must stay in the fields night 
and day, keeping the ditches clear. If 
the primitive dam breaks, all the villagers 
must gather to repair it and any one who 
shirks is fined. 

Zuni farmers work as hard, and they 
bring luck to their labors by a costumed 
dance which is work as well as ceremony. 
Thirty or more men are in line, and for 
half an hour at a time, they keep up a 
quick prancing step which would leave the 
average person out of breath in a few 
moments. They continue it, at intervals, 
from sunrise to sunset. Yet no one com- 
plains of the labor of a ceremonial dance. 
Rather he considers it a privilege to take 
part in it. 

Now watch a California Mission woman 
preparing acorns. She gathers them from 
the trees; she cracks them on a rock and 
dries the meats for days. Then she 
pounds them in a rock hollow, with a stone 
pestle, washes the flour and washes it 
again to remove the bitter tannin, adds 
water and, finally, cooks the mixture in 
a basket by the slow method of heating 
stones and placing them in the mush until 
it boils. The whole procedure may take 
a week. Yet acorn mush was the staple 
food of the Mission Indians and a woman 
expected to spend most of her life time on 
such a job. 

One could go on with these examples 
of the grueling hard work done by Indians 
in former days. Has such work ceased? 
The answer is that, where to the Indian 
himself it seems fitting and valuable, it 
goes on as before. Pueblo Indians still 
dance: Papago still work their fields, 
though with better tools. But the New 
England Indians no longer have a winter 
hunt, because it is no longer necessary. 


And Mission women prepare acorn mush 
mostly for ceremonies. 

What have they done with the energy 
which used to go into these tasks? White 
workers sometimes expect to see it chan- 
nelled easily into school carpentry work, 
house decoration, labor on community "im- 
provements," or paid labor of any kind 
into which a young Indian may fall, with 
or without hope of advancement. But 
the driving power of the old task came 
from a conviction of its value in the In- 
dians' own minds. Modern work for the 
modern Indian must be equally pertinent 
to command his enthusiasm. For the 
teacher to think it useful is only half the 
battle. The pupil must think it useful too. 

One well loved teacher had a group of 
Indians so loyal that they did not wish to 
leave any of her community classes un- 
attended. When she offered a course 
like weaving, at which that particular com- 
munity did not feel they could make a 
profit, they attended listlessly and worked 
the minimum. When she offered quilting 
which they could use, or canning, which 
they needed, the same Indians worked 
double time. 

The Indian wants, as the White man 
does, to know that what he is doing is of 
some use. But the use may be of various 
kinds. He may feel, like the farmer or 
the housewife, that he is producing some- 
thing of actual value in the life he is liv- 
ing. Or he may have the office workers' 
desired stimulus: an interesting job, with 
hopes of getting to the top. Or, like the 
business man or the politician, he may 
take satisfaction in planning and directing 
a project of his own. White men who 
have none of these stimuli are frequently 
loafers. Indians may not see any reason 
for labor, either, and loaf too. 

It is the problem of the Indian Service 
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to know its communities well enough so 
that the work proposed will be of real — 
not apparent — use. And if on Indian is 
to be urged into paid work, we should 
see that he has some chance at the ad- 
vancement and responsibility which give 
paid work its stimulus. The energy of the 
Indian worker is likely to be in direct ratio 
to his interest in the job and his conviction 
of its worth to him. — Beatty and Underhill. 

15 . PRETTY GOOD, FOR AN 
INDIAN 

k |0 PHRASE betrays more completely an 

^ attitude of White superiority and funda- 
mental hopelessness about Indians, than 
the commonly heard comment, that some- 
thing is "pretty good, for an Indian." Be 
it a piece of craftwork, the building of a 
house, 0 painting, or the carrying out of a 
responsible task, a thing which is only 
"pretty good" is relatively worthless. If 
we add to this condemnation, the further 
reservation that it is above the expected 
performance of Indians, we have indeed 
damned the Indians. 

The facts of the matter are, of course, 
that the Indians' best is frequently beyond 
the Whites' skill to imitate. The bead- 
work on buckskin of the Sioux, which is 
carefully applied by stitches within the 
skin, that don't show through to the un- 
der side when done by a mastercrafts- 
woman, cannot be exceeded in uniformity 
and beauty. The Wqshoe woven basket 
is only one of many which are marvels of 
skill and artistry that defy imitation. In 
a thousand ways, and with the greatly in- 
ferior tools of a primitive environment, the 
Amerind has demonstrated unexcelled skills, 
many which, under the impact of White 
culture, have been given up and replaced 
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by inferior products produced by White 
men with machinery. 

Where their training has been adequate, 
Indians are today driving caterpillar tractors, 
maintaining complicated road machinery, 
repairing automotive equipment, making in- 
tricate airplane parts, cutting and laying 
stone, designing and sewing clothes, and do- 
ing dozens of other things as well as Whites. 
True, not a sufficiently large proportion of 
Indians demonstrate such skills today. Fre- 
quently their training is at fault; many 
times the teachers in our Indian schools, 
expecting little, are satisfied with much less 
than their students are capable of produc- 
ing. At other times expecting too much 
at first, and not recognizing that Indian 
children do not have a background similar 
to their own, teachers of Indians become 
discouraged, and begin to lower their 
standards of ultimate achievement. And 
in many other cases, the objectives which 
we assume to be adequate reason for the 
expenditure of energy, are meaningless to 
Indians in the light of their racial inheri- 
tance. 

The White tourist who buys o shoddy 
bowl, a poorly made basket, a badly 
carved and painted totem pole, a cheap 
partially machinemade bracelet, or a poor- 
ly woven rug, just because it has been 
made by an Indian and is cheap, is under- 
mining the sense of craftsmanship which 
was inherent in the Indian who first made 
his products for his own or for ceremonial 
use. Teachers in Indian schools who ex- 
pose for sale the unskilled craftsmanship 
of inexperienced Indian children are also 
contributing to this breakdown in standards 
of craftsmanship. 

The medieval White craftsman served 
an apprenticeship of years, during which 
time he performed the lesser and cruder 
operations, before he was found worthy to 
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make and finish an object by himself. 
When that time came, he was ready to 
became a journeyman, in which capacity 
he practiced his trade for another span 
of years, before becoming qualified as a 
master craftsman, who in turn might under- 
take the training of apprentices. 

Something of this oldtime emphasis on 
the acquisition of skills through continuous 
and careful practice of these skills on ob- 
jects, many of which will have no com- 
mercial value and should be used at home 
or destroyed after making, is needed In 
training our Indian young people. For 
the present, our schools should place less 
emphasis upon the academic and the 
theoretical, and provide more opportunity 
tor the practice of necessary manual skills. 

A survey of Indian economic conditions 
on ten allotted reservations of five western 
states, In which thirty-five thousand case 
studies were made by the Indian Service 
several years ago, revealed that the aver- 
age cash income of each individual was 
a little less than forty-eight dollars a year. 
Faced with such conditions, we cannot in- 
dulge in sentimentality in planning the ed- 
ucational program of our Indian schools. 
Our first question must be: What can we 
train this Indian boy or girl to do, which 
will produce capacity for selfsupport, or 
a cash income^ In some parts of the 
country we must recognize that prejudices 
exist which close certain avenues of ac- 
tivity to Indians. In many cases, we may 
help remove these barriers by increasing 
the skill with which our Indian graduates 
perform their tasks. Despite prejudices, 
people are inclined to buy that which is 
better, whether it be a product or a ser- 
vice, if it compares favorably in price. In 
all cases, such perfection of skill must be 
obtained from frequent practical repetition 
to the activity. 


Our Indian farmers-to-be must be given 
the opportunity to farm for several years 
under practical conditions, and with as 
little adult interference as possible, while 
still enrolled in our schools. To this end, 
our agricultural schools are utilizing to the 
full (as rapidly as possible) the school re- 
serves of farm land. At other schools ad- 
ditional land is being leased, and in still 
others the purchase of additional land is 
proposed. 

Potential Indian cattlemen must be 
given similar experiences to the end that 
they are graduated because they have 
carried a man's responsibility successfully, 
in dealing with cattle. Boys and girls in- 
terested in poultry raising must care for 
practical flocks of chickens, and produce 
a result which will improve the family lard- 
er or the family income. Weavers must 
be encouraged to produce continuously, 
yards and yards of material; pottery 
makers must make and fire hundreds of 
individual pieces; carpenters and brick- 
layers must build actual houses, and not 
toy models. And in the doing of these 
things, we must expect, as an end result, 
a degree of skill and assurance that will 
enable these students to compete ef- 
fectively in the labor market of their area, 
at graduation. 

What shall we teach? That would ap- 
pear to be a matter to be determined by 
the vocational possibilities of '‘a given area. 
Fiji Islanders might easily be taught steno- 
graphy and typewriting, but there would be 
little home market for these skills after 
they were learned. An analysis of the 
vocational training results of one of our 
schools through a study of more than a 
hundred graduates selected at random from 
the graduating classes of the last ten years 
showed that certain types of training had 
failed to equip these students for economic 
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self-sufficiency. For several reasons, there 
just weren't openings for Indian boys with 
certain skills in that area. It is a fair 
conclusion that these shops had best be 
closed, and other skills taught which bear 
a more direct relationship to opportunities 
for employment. 

These statements are not to be interpret- 
ed as indicating that the teaching of English, 
or social studies, or some phases of mathe- 
matics, or art, or science should be stopped. 
But we must face the necessity of reorganiz- 
ing our teaching of these subjects in terms 
of very practical needs. 

But in all of our Indian school teaching, 
we must do what we do so thoroughly and 
well; we must offer such complete op- 
portunity for continuing practical experi- 
ence, that the work of our students will 
be "well-done" — regardless of race. And 
if we are to be fair to the Indian, we must 
disabuse ourselves of the notion that he 
is in any fundamental sense, inferior. 

16. FOR "ITALIAK" READ 
"INDIAN" 

A NEW journal, "Applied Anthropology," 
'' made its public bow at the end of 
1941. It carried an interesting article on 
the role of the settlement house in urban 
areas which contained an analysis of why 
the settlement house in a foreign language 
part of the community was not wholly suc- 
cessful. Several paragraphs paraphrase 
so closely the reason why many missionary 
efforts in Indian areas and many govern- 
mental efforts for Indians fail, that they 
appear worthy of quotation: 

"The social worker's conception of his 
functions was quite evident. He thought 
in terms of a one-way adaptation. Al- 
though in relation to the background of 


the community the settlement was an 
alien institution, nevertheless, the com- 
munity was expected to adapt itself to the 
standards of the settlement house. Some 
people made this adaptation; most people 
did not. 

"The settlement does not belong to the 
district. It is run by people who are 
socially superior and who look down upon 
Cornerville people. It caters to a select 
group of people who are encouraged to 
consider themselves superior to their fellow 
inhabitants of Cornerville. It favors 
those who are willing to accept the middle 
class standards of the social workers, and 
discriminates against those who refuse to 
be disloyal to the standards of Cornerville 
society. . . . 

"We can conceive the primary function 
of the settlement house in terms of social 
mobility. It does not deal directly with 
the prevailing social organization of Corner- 
ville but only with the deviants from that 
organization. It accepts those who already 
are maladivsted in terms of the local so- 
ciety, it rewards them for breaking away 
from the ties of Cornerville, and it en- 
courages them to better their social and 
economic positions. Since upward mo- 
bility almost always involves movement out 
of the slum district, the settlement is con- 
stantly dealing with people who are on 
their way out of Cornerville. It does not 
win the loyalty of the great majority of 
the people who look upon the district as 
their permanent home. Even among the 
small group of college men, in whose 
activities the social workers take particular 
pride, there are those who are less than 
completely loyal. . . 

"Even the college men are lower class 
people until they have advanced upon their 
careers, and they are always Italians. Evi- 
dently it is very .difficult for social workers 
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to overcome the common prejudices against 
lower class people in general and against 
Italians in particular. The/ may sincerely 
believe that they have no such prejudice, 
but their actions betray them . . . 

"It is certainly possible to defend the 
functions of the settlement house even as 
I have outlined them. It may perform a 
useful service in stimulating social mobility, 
even though that service is limited to a 
small fraction of the population. How- 
ever, there are many people, including so- 
cial workers, who feel that the primary 
function of the settlement house should be 
to promote a program which would benefit 
the rank and file of the people and win 
their loyalty. . . . 

"In the literature of group work, there is 
considerable discussion of leaders and lead- 
ership. 'Leader' is simply a synonym for 
group worker. One of the main purposes 
of the group worker is to develop leadership 
among the people with whom he deals. As 
a matter of fact, every group, formal or in- 
formal, which has been associated together 
for any period of time, has developed its 
own leadership, but this is seldom recogniz- 
ed by social workers. They do not see it 
because they are not looking for it. 

"For purposes of action, the only good 
definition is a functional definition: the 
leader is the man who customarily originates 
action for a group of people. Those who 
are leaders in this sense have loyalties 
quite different from those which the social 
worker honors. He may think that they 
should not be leaders and that he must do 
nothing to increase their prestige. Never- 
theless, any practicable plan for community 
improvement must begin by recognizing 
the existing social organization and work- 
ing through it. . . . 

"The social worker feels that the indige- 
nous leaders of the community are not 


sincerely interested in improving local con- 
ditions. It is my impression that they are 
just as sincere in that respect as the social 
workers. They have not accomplished 
more because their actions are limited by 
the nature of the social and political or- 
ganization into which they fit. The per- 
son who studies the social and political or- 
ganization will discover what these limi- 
tations are and will then be able to formu- 
late a program in realistic terms. Within 
the limitations, the leaders are free to act, 
and in some cases only a catalytic agent 
is needed to set a community program in 
motion. If the social worker can present 
his ideas to the right people, the people 
who already have positions of power and 
influence, he can serve as that agent. . . . 

"There is a widespread belief that if 
the social worker makes his program in- 
teresting enough, people will automatically 
join in and participate. I think that is an 
illusion. If he is to be effective in deal- 
ing with the community as it exists, he 
must begin by learning how it is organized 
and adjusting himself to it. Only then 
will he be able to convince the people 
that his organization belongs to them and 
is designed to serve their interests." 

— William A. Whyte. 

17. PAPAGO CHILD TRAINING 

IT WAS a one room adobe house of the 
’ Papago Indians, that ancient, agricultural 
tribe of southwestern Arizona. The house 
was earthen floored, unfurnished, except for 
the neat piles of blankets and dried corn 
against the walls. From the outdoor kitch- 
en, the housewife had brought in a pan full 
of embers around which the family squatted 
with their guests, ready for a winter evening 
of joking and tale telling. There were the 
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father and mother, neither one speaking 
English, four or five children, a number of 
male relatives who had dropped in from 
neighboring houses, the grandfather and 
some female relative of his, known in the 
Papago system as grandmother. 

The heavy door was open above its sill, 
built almost a foot high to keep out the 
summer flood water. It was cold and the 
person nearest the door was a little boy of 
two. Softly came the voice of a man near 
him. "My nephew, shut the door." The 
child was not this man's nephew as Whites 
would put it. He was the son of a fourth 
cousin; but Papago places all the relatives 
of one generation in one class. 

The baby lumbered to the door which 
swung so high that he could barely reach 
it. He gave it a puny push and it did not 
budge. No adult rose up to say, "I'll do 
that, dear." The baby's parents did not 
even turn around and the "uncle" repeated, 
"Shut the door." The task was not actually 
beyond the child's strength, although it was 
hard. He pushed again and the door mov- 
ed. "Shut the door." The voice was gen- 
tle as Papago voices always are. If one 
had not seen the speaker's cowboy boots 
and big shoulders, one might have thought 
him effeminate. "Shut the door." 

With each command, the door moved a 
few inches and finally, with what must have 
been, for the child, herculean efforts, it was 
shut. No one rushed to congratulate and 
pet the baby. The mother and "grand- 
mother" smiled but made no move. The 
baby came to the fire, taking his place 
among the men. He was a member of the 
working unit. 

The incident is typical of child training 
among the old fashioned Papago. These 
were hard working, practical people who, 
for centuries, have lived in contact with dire 
necessity. Wresting a living out of some of 


the hottest and driest country in the United 
States, the men worked hard at tilling their 
tiny fields of corn, beans and squash. Now 
they have added the care of cattle. Wo- 
men picked and used almost every wild 
thing that grew. Even children were ex- 
pected to work as hard as they were able. 

The result was that the youngsters learn- 
ed through activity, in a system surprisingly 
like our modern project method. The dif- 
ference was that Indian projects were not 
made of whole cloth with education as their 
sole aim. Usually they were necessities, 
where the child's work had real value. 
Knowledge of this value constituted his re- 
ward, for Papagos are not effusive. They 
gave children no more encouragement than 
adults — and no more blame. In order to 
understand their training, then, we must 
know something about how the adults were 
treated. 

Papagos were and are democratic, with 
The complete and functioning democracy 
possible in small groups of people who share 
one ideal. Each village was a self-govern- 
ing community, made up of smaller self- 
governing communities, the families. The 
motivating force for all of them was family 
loyalty and the desire to be an honored 
member of the group. By family, we do 
not mean the classical father, mother and 
three children of modern statistics. Pa- 
pagos have an "extended" family in which 
the grandparents with all their brothers, sis- 
ters and cousins are grandparents, most of 
the relatives in the next generation are 
uncles and aunts and those in one's own 
generation are brothers and sisters. Hence 
in the door incident the command of the 
"uncle," whom a White family might have 
thought an intruder. 

Generally, a number of these relatives 
lived together. The usual group is grand- 
parents, with their sons, sons' wives and 
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sons' children. Daughters many and go 
to another family. So the elders in author- 
ity were not merely a father and mother, 
sharply silhouetted against the young chil- 
dren. They were a number of people, rang- 
ing all the way from young adulthood to 
age. The resulting division was not be- 
tween old and young. It was between the 
males, who did men's work, and the females, 
who did women's work. Children lined up 
as apprentice members of the two working 
groups. Their play was imitating the ac- 
tivities of their elders. Instead of feeling 
themselves a separate and sometimes inimi- 
cal group from these latter, their whole am- 
bition was to discard the toy bow and arrow 
for the real one, to carry a full jar of water 
instead of one that was empty. 

From infancy, they were the companions 
of adults, on a surprisingly equal basis. 
The one room house contained little that 
was breakable, so that it was seldom neces- 
sary to tell a child, "Don't touch." Older 
people lived so simply that they did not have 
to exile the children to separate meal hours 
and separate food. Nor did they leave 
them home while they, themselves, pursued 
adult activities. The whole group kept to- 
gether, through ceremony, business, or fam- 
ily discussion. 

It is not possible to invite a Papago couple 
to dinner and expect them to come without 
their three or four youngsters. Nor can 
parent-teacher meetings be conducted "free 
from children." The youngsters, therefore, 
cannot be discussed behind their backs. 
They at least know what the problems are, 
even if they keep politely silent during the 
talk, as younger adults do. 

The whole family was, in fact, a business 
concern, with the older members as acting 
heads. Not that they gave orders! Their 
position was that of experts, directing their 
assistants by right of superior knowledge. 


In a community where methods of proced- 
ure differed little from year to year, the 
oldest person was the most knowing. His 
directions were issued in the form of sug- 
gestions, talked over before the whole fam- 
ily. Any of its members had a right to 
make a counter suggestion, if he did it 
politely and respectfully. "But few dis- 
agreed," say the old-fashioned Papago, any 
more than a man disagrees at a club meet- 
ing, where he sees the desires of the mem- 
bers all set in one direction. Thus, in form- 
er days, the family decided about marriages, 
about which son should go to hunt and 
which to till the fields, even as to whether 
one child should go to live with some aged 
relative, needing help. 

Yet suppose a child did disagree? Then 
the grandfather, or several of the older 
members, dealt with him by talk and per- 
suasion. Their argument was not, "When 
you are older you will understand how nec- 
essary this all is." Rather they said, "We 
all have to work, you as well as we. If one 
of us fails, the family may starve." There 
was no difference in the talk given to a child 
or to an adult. Another form of persua- 
sion was the appeal to family pride. "If 
you don't do this, the village will look down 
on us. They will say we have a lazy child 
or man." Since the family was the very 
core of a man's life, furnishing his associa- 
tions till death, family status mattered. 
With a girl, the appeal might be, "People 
will look down on your husband's family. 
They will be sorry they took you." 

And if a person still would not conform? 
"Well then, we would do his work for him 
since it had to be done. But we would look 
down on him. Everybody would look down 
on him. And he would know it." 

This group disapproval was the main pun- 
ishment, for child and adult both. Other- 
wise, the elders relied on admonition, end- 
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lessly repeated until, as one old woman said, 
''You don't know whether someone said it 
to you or whether you just knew it your- 
self." The old people did, they say, some- 
times douse a child in cold water to stop a 
temper tantrum. If they felt seriously 
about his misdoings they threatened him 
with supernatural punishments but this 
threat hung over adults too. They never 
made a child go without supper, for the giv- 
ing of food to friend and stranger alike was 
part of their code. And they never spank- 
ed. Many Indians, unless they have been 
to a White man's school, find this form of 
punishment incredible. Nor do they under- 
stand when urged by the White authorities 
to "make" their children do this or that. 
The children will do it if trained and per- 
suaded. Until then, patience. 

It might look as though such lack of re- 
straint could open the way to all sorts of 
obstreperousness, even to a revolt of youth. 
Yet teachers In Indian schools say this is not 
the case. Universally, they report that In- 
dian children are far more cooperative in 
their behavior than Whites of the same age. 
Making trouble for trouble's sake is an idea 
unknown to young ones trained to cooperate 
with a group. 

It might seem, too, that the system would 
tend to submerge individuality. However, 
it gives individuals outlets quite unconsid- 
ered by our own scheme. Children, for in- 
stance, have unrestricted ownership of their 
own property. This, of course. Is simple, 
consisting In former days only of clothing, 
a tool or two and some implements for 
games. Yet children bartered these things 


or destroyed them without rebuke — just so 
they took the consequences. Conversely, 
when an Indian child has refused to sell 
some toy of his to a collector for an enor- 
mous price, the parents have not interfered. 
If the ' child would rather have his crude 
little bow than ten dollars, very well. If he 
will sell it for ten cents, obviously not 
enough, then also very well. He will learn. 

This freedom is carried Into every activity 
which does not vitally affect the group. 
Will the child go to the White doctor? Will 
he stay at the hospital? Will he be vacci- 
nated? Will he go to school? These in 
the present Papago feeling, affect the life 
of the individual and he is to decide. White 
officials have been amazed at the patience 
with which Indian parents await the de- 
cision, even of a youngster. Few under- 
stand the quiet statement, "He does not 
seem to want to." This does not mean 
that the parent is helpless. It means quite 
often that the process of persuasion is not 
complete Perhaps the decision of the 
whole family Is still in doubt. 

Every observer has noted the peaceful ex- 
pression of the typical Papago face. 
Among the many causes for the serenity 
of soul behind such an expression, can one 
be the lack of youthful conflict? There 
is security in feeling oneself an important 
member of a group, even though this may 
sometimes mean the forgetting of person- 
al preferences. Observers speak, too, of 
poise and self-reliance. Perhaps this Is 
a natural development in those who have 
been fed on the expensive tonic of respon- 
sibility . — Underhill 

From Marriage and Family Living. Nov. 1942. 
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1 . THE POWER TO DECIDE 

IF ONE examines carefully the thinking of 
" many Americans who profess a belief in 
Democracy^ one finds a peculiar confusion 
of ideas. There is little real belief in the ca- 
pacity of the common man to make a wise 
decision; ''the common man" of course being 
always the other fellow. Each individual as- 
pires to a position of leadership which will 
enable him to make wise decisions for the 
great mass of people who can't be trusted 
to think for themselves. Leaders in a De- 
mocracy however are often forced to go 
through the motions of consulting their sub- 
ordinates or constituents. It is at such times 
that the true inwardness of their democratic 
convictions are revealed. The pseudo-dem- 
ocrat seeks only a reaction which may be in- 
terpreted as a profession of agreement. He 
isn't concerned to effect any fundamental 
change In the beliefs of his followers. To 
secure a profession of assent isn't as diffi- 
cult as it may seem. Most leaders possess 
prestige and power, which makes many of 
their subordinates hesitate to express any 
disagreement they may feel. But being sat- 
isfied with a superficial agreement, rather 
than being concerned as to what one's fol- 
lowers really think or believe may prove dis- 
astrous. In unanswered criticisms or un- 
satisfied complaints may lie the seeds of dis- 
satisfaction upon which an opposition lead- 
er may build a following. 


Despite their doubts, leaders may turn to 
their followers with a resolve to appeal to 
their intelligence. They are often surprised 
to discover that a sincere invitation to ex- 
press real opinions, often results In ex- 
pressions of disagreement with themselves 
or with others in positions of authority. Dis- 
covering that one's followers not oniv think, 
but In thinking dare to disagree with their 
leader, frequently comes as a major shock 
to the leader. At this point, it is easy for 
him to lose faith In the wisdom of people In 
the mass. He tends to retreat into an earli- 
er pattern of thinking, and doubts the ca- 
pacity of a group of average people to reach 
an intelligent decision through discussion. 
The dissenting views are pernicious and yet 
persuasive. Listening to them, the people 
will be led astray. So the discussion tends 
to become more and more one-sided. Those 
who dare to express differences of opinion 
find themselves in a subtle way rebuked for 
their boldness. The discussion may be 
brought to a sudden close. This experiment- 
er with democracy has failed to recognize 
in these exchanges of view, a parallel to his 
own intellectual experiences while arriving at 
his present convictions. No position is un- 
assailable, and the man who has conscious- 
ly examined and rejected conflicting view- 
points is stronger and more confident in the 
rightness of his decision, than the man who 
is continually assailed by unresolved doubts. 
And so a discussion, which under wise guid- 
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once might have led to understanding and 
ogreement, ends in frustration and doubt on 
both sides. 

The strange thing about this kind of per- 
formance, is that it can be repeated on al- 
most every level of leadership. The teacher 
retreats behind the prestige of his position 
when pupils ask embarrassing questions; the 
school principal issues instructions, rather 
than debating issues with his staff members; 
the reservation superintendent doesn't dis- 
cuss an issue, but affirms that the "Office" 
has decided. Each leader is inclined to have 
much more confidence in his own judgment 
than in the capacity of his followers to ar- 
rive at a similar conclusion when confronted 
with the same set of facts. Of course, the 
leaders are never as wise or far seeing as 
they believe themselves to be, and the fol- 
lowers are seldom if ever as stupid as their 
leaders fear they may be. And fearing their 
lack of wisdom, leaders keep from their fol- 
lowers the information upon the basis of 
which wise judgments might be formed. 

The successful practice of democracy de- 
mands that all be kept informed, and that 
every effort be made to provide the "man 
in the street" with the same opportunity to 
formulate intelligent conclusions that is pos- 
sessed by the leaders. The danger that 
knowledge will be misused, or turned to the 
disadvantage of the position adopted by the 
leader, is never as great, as that rumor of 
the "knowledge" will circulate in garbled 
form and breed a lack of confidence in the 
integrity of the leader. Facts, good or bad, 
if clearly understood, may be more easily 
dealt with than rumors which possess enough 
of truth to survive denial. 

It is fallacious to assume that in any form 
of government, all wisdom can be concen- 
trated in a limited leadership, or that in the 
bureaucratic formulation of rules and regu- 
lations, the right to decide can be concen- 


trated at the top of the organization. Re- 
gardless of whether the structure of govern- 
ment is democratic or dictatorial, there is a 
limit to what any one leader can know, or 
think, or do. He must eventually delegate 
to others the responsibility for making a host 
of minor decisions. Regardless of how mi- 
nutely a pattern of organization may have 
been thought out, in many elements of ac- 
tual execution the lesser leaders, in the field, 
will find it necessary to decide or interpret. 
These leaders, in their turn, will attempt to 
foresee and predetermine the actions of their 
subordinates, only to find again that the 
man who executes must exercise judgment. 
Thus in spite of everything, the business of 
making decisions must inevitably be dele- 
gated; ultimately, in many instances, to 
the common citizen who is, after all, a very 
reasonable person. 

The local policeman, in making an arrest, 
is interpreting a law or regulation, regardless 
of how carefully the law was framed. The 
driver of a school bus, in deciding when to 
cross an intersecting highway, is exercising 
a personal judgment that may spell life or 
death to those in the bus — and no regula- 
tions can eliminate the element of judgment. 
The clerk in the filing section who routes an 
incoming letter to one administrative office 
rather than to another, is exercising a per- 
sonal judgment, the need for which cannot 
be eliminated by the most carefully phrased 
rules or regulations. Throughout our lives, 
whether it be the airplane pilot, the steam- 
ship captain, the automobile driver, or the 
school teacher, the subordinate who actually 
executes the rules and regulations is inevit- 
ably called upon to judge, interpret, and de- 
cide. 

Administration thus succeeds in propor- 
tion as its administrators down to the last 
man, understand what it is they are trying 
to do. Lows and rules grow out of purposes. 
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To the degree that those who execute the 
laws or rules understand their purposes, they 
will be well and intelligently administered. 
True democracy recognizes that inevitably 
judgments will be made by the "man in the 
street." It realizes that these judgments, 
when based on information and backed by 
facts, will be as valuable as those of many 
men who have achieved positions of leader- 
ship. Democracy therefore undertakes to 
educate its followers as well as its leaders — 
for there is no lower limit below which the 
necessity for judgment disappears. 

"A government governs best which gov- 
erns least," is a true statement, but true in 
a different sense than usually implied. It 
is true because effective law can never 
greatly outstrip the will of the people being 
governed. Laws which grow out of a sense 
of common need, require little enforcement; 
laws which many people believe to be unfair 
or needless are resented, ridiculed and ulti- 
mately disregarded. The Indian Service 
continually faces the need to understand the 
customs of tribal groups, so as to adjust the 
requirement of White law to accepted In- 
dian custom, thus hastening the accept- 
ance and observance of the newer codes — 
in spirit if not in letter. 

Thus one is again confronted with the fact 
that it is, after all, the common man who en- 
forces our laws for us — by obeying them 
when he understands and sympathizes with 
them. Most of us have little traffic with 
law enforcement officers. It is recognized 
that every game must be played according 
to the rules, whether it be the use of high- 
ways, national defense, public education, 
tax collection or methods of voting. All 
most of us ask is to know what the rules are, 
how they were formulated, that they are be- 
ing fairly administered, and that we may re- 
gister a democratic but effective protest if 
they are wrong or are wrongly administered. 


Satisfied on these points, we obey without 
urging. It is because of the few that the great 
system of law enforcement, the courts and 
the penal institutions exist. And it is more 
than possible that in proportion as the need 
for true democratic understanding in mat- 
ters of this kind is recognized and practiced, 
the necessity for such agencies will diminish 
— for the law breaker is, usually, one who is 
"against the government" — which it is dif- 
ficult to be, when one is himself a partici- 
pating part in the government. 

2 . LOYALTIES 

T"HE successful operation of any human 
■ enterprise is influenced greatly by the 
morale of its workers. Morale is the out- 
come of a series of loyalties; loyalty to a 
common purpose, loyalty to leadership, and 
loyalty to associates. Loyalty may be guid- 
ed by intelligence or by blind unthinking ad- 
herence to formula. The latter type is be- 
ing exemplified today in the European dicta- 
torships and is the kind frequently thought 
of by many of our own patrioteers when at- 
tempting to Inflict their own brand of pa- 
triotism on others. But it is intelligent un- 
derstanding which must underlie loyalties 
within a democracy. With shifting leader- 
ship and evolving objectives, blind loyalties 
may become thoroughly dangerous. 

Intelligent understanding of the problems, 
objectives, and methods underlying the work 
of any agency must belong to the rank and 
file of the workers in that agency, as well as 
to the leadership. It is not enough that a few 
of those at the top of the heap see the vision 
and do the planning. It is important that 
those who handle the day to day problems 
which arise in the carrying out of policies 
understand their import and apply intelli- 
gence in working them out. Education of 
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the rank and file takes time, but it is the 
only step which can guarantee the ultimate 
success of a policy. When all members of 
an enterprise agree to the importance and 
desirability of its basic objectives, willing, in- 
telligent, and enthusiastic effort toward the 
common goal becomes possible. While 
loyalty toward leadership is desirable. It is 
not nearly so essential as loyalty to objec- 
tives. Leadership falters, and leadership 
changes. The rank and file carry on, and if 
possessed of understanding and enthusiasm 
for the job that is being done can usually 
be counted upon to "carry on" despite 
momentary derangements in leadership. 

Loyalty to leadership is usually the out- 
growth of mutual confidence. We believe 
in a leader because a leader believes in us. 
We accept his goals as our goals. We believe 
in his honesty and his will to fair dealing. 
It is sometimes much easier to be loyal to 
an individual than to a set of principles. A 
leader is alive, dynamic, and adjusts him- 
self to the changing situation in which he 
finds himself. However, leaders are bound 
to make mistakes and inevitably find it ne- 
cessary to make decisions which appear to 
work injustice upon some individuals. Yet 
a leader must remain in a position to make 
individual adjustments in terms of human 
concerns. Leaders can also share their lead- 
ership with their associates and give oppor- 
tunity for true democratic solution of prob- 
lems which may arise. But when all has been 
said about loyalties to objectives and to lead- 
ers, the most important loyalty of all re- 
mains. It is the loyalty to associates. 

After all, the men and women with whom 
we are in daily contact in carrying out a 
common purpose influence our lives to a 
much greater extent than distant leaders. 
Their idiosyncrasies, their selfishness, or 
their generosities play a significant part in 
daily living. Many times, unconsciously. 


they become ones with whom we compete 
for recognition and advancement. In the 
daily routine of living and working we are 
always in danger of exaggerating the faults 
and minimizing the virtues of these associ- 
ates. They are all bound to differ from us 
sufficiently so that these difficulties may 
grow into annoyances, and annoyances can 
always be developed into resentments or jeal- 
ousies. When good fortune meets such as- 
sociates the way in which we greet it is liable 
to be determined by these petty reactions. 
If we have allowed ourselves to lose sight of 
the virtues of our associates, good fortune 
becomes "luck," and we resent it, and a 
slanderous tongue frequently attempts to 
minimize the justice of the recognition. This 
type of petty back-biting can only result in 
increasing jealousies and disloyalties. The 
associations which lead us into such errors 
might just as easily lead us in the opposite 
direction, had we but thought of the 
strengths instead of the weaknesses of our 
associates. 

When we recognize the good ideas of 
others and work with them toward their real- 
ization, a very different feeling is engender- 
ed in the human heart. We come to dis- 
cover that even the most annoying of our 
associates may have vision, generosity, ca- 
pacity for leadership, understanding, and 
experience. We come to realize that from 
his virtues we ourselves can profit, and we 
learn to share with him the pleasures which 
come from recognition and advancement. 
By such selfless merging with something 
outside of ourselves, we may prepare for 
merited advancement, and even if advance- 
ment in a service with leaders and many fol- 
lowers does not follow, such an attitude at 
least should enrich our daily lives. 

Jealousies must be laid aside. Pride in 
our associates must take the place of envy. 
Cooperation toward the greater success of 
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those beside whom we ore working is pre- 
requisite to full achievement for ourselves. 
We must look forward to a time when rec- 
ognition of an individual or of an institution 
within the Indian Service finds a healthy glow 
of pride reflected in the hearts of all the rest 
of us. With that should go a genuine curi- 
osity as to the elements of good in the other 
person or program which have produced 
such comments. 

Many times we will find that the greatest 
strength in a person, or in an institution, lies 
in its aspiration. Achievement frequently 
falls below objectives. Few human beings 
possess the capacity to bring their accomp- 
lishment fully into accord with their most 
worth while ideas. 

Lastly, let us look forward to sincere emul- 
ation of the underlying purposes rather than 
the superficial aspects of any achievement. 
It is the purpose which counts. While the 
superficial aspects may be easier to imitate, 
the imitation will be hollow and purposeless 
unless the motives and objectives are under- 
stood. 

3. the pendulum swing 

pVERY democratic government has en- 
^ countered the phenomenon of the pen- 
dulum swing. Expressed in simple terms 
this is what takes place: A condition exists 
which needs change. Change lags because 
most people don't know about the condition. 
When it is brought to their attention repeat- 
edly, enough people ultimately agree to the 
need for change, to make a shift in leader- 
ship possible. The new leaders coming into 
power on a wave of public indignation often 
find it surprisingly easy to achieve the first 
steps in the proposed change. Successive 
steps become slower and slower of achieve- 
ment. Encountering more and more op- 


position there is a tendency to belittle the in- 
telligence of those who oppose and to push 
ahead bullheadedly, determined to reach a 
goal far beyond that originally understood 
or appreciated by the people who first sup- 
ported the change. 

People who espouse changes of this kind 
are usually called reformers, and their hon- 
esty of purpose and devotion to duty are sel- 
dom questioned. What has taken place In 
their cycle of experience, is that as reform- 
ers sitting on the outside and conscious of 
mistakes being made, they have been edu- 
cators, slowly, persistently, but continuously 
expounding their criticisms of existing con- 
ditions; presenting, reiterating, elaborating, 
and dramatizing the facts so that dissatis- 
faction with conditions ultimately permeates 
the thinking of many people whose actual 
knowledge of conditions Is very superficial. 
Having once succeeded to power as a result 
of a campaign of slow and careful educa- 
tion these leaders then cease their educa- 
tional procedures. Controlling the law-mak- 
ing agencies and in charge of administra- 
tion they forget the process by which they 
achieved their positions of power. They 
make the same mistake as their prede- 
cessors, assuming that all that is necessary 
in order to achieve their ends, is the right 
kind of laws enforced by competent of- 
ficials. "Good laws," of course, in this 
case, because the motive of the crowd now 
in power is a good motive. The people hav- 
ing put them in power because of confidence 
in their motives, should know that the laws 
which they would pass and the administra- 
tion of them, will be honest and worthy. 

However, the outs have now become the 
educators. Having no share in legislation 
or administration, they become the critics. 
Slowly, patiently, and persistently they point 
out to the public the mistakes and the fail- 
ures of the good men in office. Changes 
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which by their very nature demand years for 
accomplishment, are ridiculed because 
transformations do not take place in months. 
Honest men who make mistakes find their 
motives suspected, and firm in the courage 
of their own honesty indignantly resent the 
imputations. The good men get so far be- 
yond the understanding of their erstwhile 
supporters that they begin losing friends. 
Finally the lack of understanding, the criti- 
cisms, and the suspicions reach a point 
where public opinion changes and the "ins" 
go out. 

Some of their reforms, especially those 
made in the early stages of their adminis- 
tration, are left pretty much alone by their 
successors, largely because most people have 
become accustomed to them and accept 
them as right. Some of the middle steps 
are questioned, some retained, and some 
overturned. The more radical, fundamental 
and recent changes are reversed with a 
cheer. The pendulum has started on its 
backward swing. 

How much time will elapse before it is 
again reversed will depend upon the extent 
to which the leaders who have come to power 
keep in step with the understanding of the 
public. The public is easily satisfied with 
that to which it has become accustomed, 
and it takes a campaign of education to pre- 
pare its mind for change. There isn't any- 
thing new or radical in what has been said 
above — it is simply a summary of the his- 
toric course of human progress. In the end 
the thing which a majority of people under- 
stand, believe in, and want, is very likely to 
be accomplished. The thing which they fear, 
doubt, or misunderstand invites the activity 
of critics who will seek its overthrow. 

What ultimately happens will depend on 
the patient process of education by which the 
vast mass of people are slowly made aware 
of a situation and help to formulate belief 


about it which they will help to carry into 
effect, it would thus appear that the pro- 
cess of democratic action may be exceeding- 
ly slow, because it involves educating many 
people. To be successful an appeal to the 
intelligence of the people must be contin- 
uous and not too impatient. Changes and 
reforms which are founded upon under- 
standing and belief have a reasonable pros- 
pect of becoming permanent. Changes 
which move more rapidly than the under- 
standing of the majority can keep pace with 
or which go so far as to arouse doubt and 
fear, are in danger of reversal at the first 
opportunity, regardless of how much appar- 
ent acquiescence may have accompanied 
their seeming acceptance. 

4 . THE SECRET BALLOT 

“^HE right to say what one pleases, is rela- 
' tively new in the history of human 
thought. People who have had a vested in- 
terest in things as they are, or who have 
wanted to maintain power or control, have 
always demanded compliance with their 
point of view. The individual or group of 
individuals who dared to disagree or be dif- 
ferent, was penalized. Sometimes he was 
ostracized and driven from his home. At 
other times he was persecuted. Sometimes 
it wos the government which objected to po- 
litical differences of opinion; at other times 
it was the church, which branded a man a 
heretic if he questioned the religious beliefs 
of the moment. Many men have suffered pri- 
vation and death to establish the thearetical 
contention that it is not a criminal offense 
to disagree with those in authority. How- 
ever, in practice the strong-arm man has 
never ceased to coerce his followers, if he 
could get away with it. 

Our own fair republic saw many public 
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elections in its early days, where individuals 
or groups which were economically power- 
ful, attempted to control the vote by intimi- 
dating the opposition. In the old days of 
oral balloting a man might be beaten up for 
voting against his economic overlords. Even 
after the introduction of the printed ballot, 
numerous devices were invented by which a 
gang could check to see that the average 
man voted the right way. Marked ballots 
on distinctively colored paper or with distinc- 
tive insignia upon them, were frequently dis- 
tributed and checked off by spotters as they 
were voted. 

In more informal gatherings, an oral vote 
often has resulted in howling down the op- 
position. Almost every one has attended 
meetings where a standing vote was oc- 
casion for riotous outburst, in which parti- 
sans attempted to intimidate the voters, pull- 
ing them down or shouting at them, when 
they voted against the wishes of the noisy 
element. 

All of these manifestations are merely 
carry-overs from the earlier period when 
might was accepted as right. All of this 
talk about democracy, this taking of votes, 
and assuring common people that they had 
a right to be heard, was looked upon by 
powerful and aggressive groups intent upon 
having their own way, as mere theory to be 
overcome or evaded one way or another. 

It is still the exceptional leader who hon- 
estly desires to find out just what the wishes 
of a group of people are. Each man is like- 
ly to be so anxious to have what he believes 
to be right receive the support of the ma- 
jority, that he cannot bring himself to be 
quite impersonal in the face of an election. 
He still deludes himself into believing that 
if he can get an expression of opinion which 
indicates popular support, it is just as good 
as having popular support. There are other 
times when voting is considered a perfunc- 


tory matter in which it doesn't make much 
difference which way the election goes, or 
it is assumed that the decision is already 
sufficiently predetermined so that the both- 
er to insure an honest expression of opinion 
from everybody is unnecessary. 

Gradually over a number of years, those 
who really believed in the value of demo- 
cratic expressions of opinion, because they 
also believed in the importance of keeping 
the common man informed about things 
which concern him, have attempted to de- 
vise ways and means by which such opinions 
can be expressed without coercion. These 
people saw that there was only one way to 
guarantee free and honest expression of 
opinion. That way was to provide secrecy 
in voting so that every man could express 
his honest opinion without fear of reprisal. 
This can be done by ballot voting under the 
following conditions; 

1. By the use of identical paper ballots 
which cannot be distinguished from each 
other. 

2. By guaranteeing that ballots can be 
marked in privacy. 

3. By requiring that ballots be folded be- 
fore they are cast, so that the marking is 
hidden. 

4. By guaranteeing that all individuals 
may vote under similar conditions, and that 
all votes shall be grouped and counted with- 
out discrimination and with equal value. 

The habit of voting under these conditions 
in settling important issues, should be estab- 
lished. Otherwise carelessness or custom, 
by which other methods of voting are ac- 
cepted as adequate, may be used coercively 
to prevent resort to a secret ballot at times 
when it is of vital importance in order to 
secure a free, full, honest expression of 
opinion. 

With the efforts now being made to re- 
build Indian self-government, it is important 
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that Indian schools teach the value of the 
secret ballot, and introduce practice in its 
use. it is equally important that in our field 
relationships with Indians, an effort be made 
to prepare them for the adoption of this 
safeguard to democracy in their tribal elec- 
tions and council actions. 

Representative bodies frequently need the 
searchlights of public scrutiny upon their ac- 
tion, to prevent disregard for the wishes of 
their constituents. Therefore public roll- 
call votes are often appropriate for tribal 
councils or business committees. But when 
the people as a whole are voting, they are 
entitled to every opportunity to express their 
honest convictions without fear of reprisal. 

5 . ADMINISTRATION 
THROUGH UNDERSTANDING 

"pHERE is a very famous scene in Gilbert 
* and Sullivan's MIKADO in which three 
characters are engaged in explaining to the 
Mikado how they happened to report to him 
untruthfully that his son, the heir apparent, 
had been executed. 

"It's like this," says Ko-ko the execution- 
er, "When your Majesty says, 'Let a thing 
be done,' it's as good as done, — practically, 
it IS done — because your Majesty's will is 
law. Your Majesty says, 'Kill a gentleman,' 
and a gentleman is told off to be killed. 
Consequently, that gentleman is as good as 
dead — practically, he IS dead — and if he is 
dead, why not say so?" 

It is really amazing how many times this 
line of reasoning, in more or less modified 
form, operates in government service. It 
frequently amounts to self-deception on the 
part of both parties to the argument. The 
administrator in charge is often tempted to 
announce a new policy in the form of an 
order, ignoring the fact that there are a 


variety of factors which may interfere with 
its execution. An order having been given, 
it must be carried out, and a report is there- 
fore requested as to how effectively it is be- 
ing carried out. The subordinates who receive 
the order are aware of the fact that it can 
only be carried out in part or that it can be 
given effect only slowly and over a long per- 
iod of time. However, orders are orders, 
and in reporting on the effectiveness with 
which any particular order is being carried 
into effect, there is a natural tendency to 
over-stress the favorable aspects of its exe- 
cution and ignore or understate the diffi- 
culties and delays. 

Such a situation is doubly vicious because 
the person who issued the order wants to be- 
lieve favorable reports with regard to Its 
execution, and is therefore likely to be un- 
critical about such reports. Therefore, evi- 
dence that his policies are being favorably 
received and operating successfully leads to 
renewed emphasis upon the policy and 
growing impatience with those who think 
that the proposal is less than perfect. Re- 
sponsibility for the condition rests more with 
the administrator than it does with the sub- 
ordinates, because he is in a position to ex- 
ercise a very determining influence upon the 
lives and fortunes of those subordinate to 
him. Many of them, therefore, fear to re- 
port adversely when the facts are adverse. 
Being, as it were, an agent of destiny, the 
administrator has a serious responsibity to 
evaluate with some degree of clarity the 
possibility of carrying out proposals, and of 
recognizing some of the Inevitable difficul- 
ties which will be encountered. 

He should realize, for example, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to transmit his own en- 
thusiasm to others. His own background 
and experience may make him open-minded 
with regard to a situation which is outside of 
the immediate experience of his subordin- 
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ates. A proposal, therefore, which appeals 
to him as logical may seem to them unusual, 
irregular, and undesirable. The more con- 
cientious they are in their own desire to do 
a good job, the more difficult it will be for 
them to accept the new point of view and 
disregard or abandon the old. If there is 
some opportunity for personal contact and 
active discussion between the administrator 
and his subordinates, there is greater possi- 
bility that his ideas and his enthusiasm may 
be transmitted. To the extent, however, 
that he must depend upon written memo- 
randa which in turn are rewritten by his sub- 
ordinates and passed on in turn to their sub- 
ordinates, the whole procedure ceases to be 
personal and becomes routine. As a rou- 
tine matter it ceases to have the intensity or 
the immediacy that it may have had when 
it was first conceived. 

When all of these factors are recognized 
and taken into consideration by an admin- 
istrator, he should plan his approach to a 
new policy over a longer period of time, 
make an effort to secure the understanding 
cooperation of his subordinates, and try to 
build a relationship with them that will en- 
courage an honest and frank reporting of 
the difficulties which are encountered in 
carrying the policy into effect. As these 
difficulties are revealed they may be studied 
with a view to modifying the proposed pro- 
cedure and in the light of the focts, the dif- 
ficulties may be explained away or the pro- 
gram changed. An administrator possessed 
of a clear picture of what is actually hap- 
pening is much better off, therefore, than 
one who deceives himself as to what is tak- 
ing place. 

There are approaches to a problem which 
actually invite deception. In a meeting to 
discuss a proposal the man who is urging it 
often does so with such intensity and be- 
trays such annoyance or disappointment at 


unfavorable reactions that he automatically 
shuts off those who honestly desire to dis- 
cuss the issue on its merits. He thereby 
gains the false impression that he is address- 
ing a favorable audience because no one 
expresses the disagreement which he feels. 
No program is advanced by deluding one- 
self os to the amount and effectiveness of 
opposition. There are, of course, those in 
any organization who oppose change and 
who sabotage programs of change. Such 
individuals can sometimes be educated, 
sometimes will accept and operate under 
orders, and some have to be transferred to 
activities in which they can more heartily 
cooperate, but nothing is gained by failure 
to recognize that they exist. 

6. TEACHING vs. PRACTISING 

PNEMOCRACY is a word which describes 
a way of life — a way which can exist un- 
der a variety of organizational patterns or 
which can be strangled by "democratic" pro- 
cedures. We have seen more than one Ger- 
man election in which the voting group was 
coerced into an indorsement of the ruling 
regime, yet most Americans would laugh at 
the idea that this "technique of democracy" 
was serving a democratic purpose in Ger- 
many. We have all known labor unions, city 
governments, or state legislatures in which 
the very systems worked out to permit the 
exercise of democracy were actually used to 
defeat the will of the majority. Represent- 
atives of the people elected to do the will 
of the people have many times in America 
as in other countries ended by doing the will 
of pressure groups or politically powerful 
factions in defiance of the wishes of the ma- 
jority. 

Structurally, the control which the con- 
scientious voter can exercise over the largest 
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agency of denrwcratic government in Ameri- 
ca — ^the federal government — extends to 
the election of just four people: The Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, a senator, and a 
representative in Congress. The entire exe- 
cutive department and the entire federal 
judiciary are appointive officials. In many 
states and cities the passion for democratic 
structure extends to the point that sheriffs, 
judges, printers, and surveyors are chosen 
by ballot without appreciably improving the 
professional qualifications of those selected. 
If one compares the quality of public service 
which results from local elections in which 
many minor offices are filled by ballot, with 
the efficiency obtained in national admin- 
istration where we vote for a few key peo- 
ple, it will be apparent that increased exer- 
cise of the ballot can actually defeat its own 
purpose. The man in the street may rea- 
sonably hold an opinion about important 
policies of government, but lack the infor- 
mation which will enable him to choose wise- 
ly as between two candidates for county sur- 
veyor or state printer, the qualifications for 
which he has no means of knowing. 

Most individuals learn a great deal of 
what they know by the trial and error me- 
thod. Children probably profit more by 
their mistakes than do adults, because more 
often their mistakes are analyzed for them 
in such a way that they can see wherein the 
error lay. Adults less often apply such 
learning to their own experience, because it 
is not easy to recognize one's own mistakes, 
and when they are called to one's attention, 
the manner in which this is done frequently 
produces an effort at self- justification rath- 
er than a correction. When trial and error 
is applied to the broad question of judg- 
ment as expressed in an election, it is very 
much harder to profit from mistakes. An 
Indian tribe which votes to sell land, or a 
city government which bonds itself for an 


unnecessary highway, seldom has opportun- 
ity to reverse the decision, even though it 
may have proven unwise, and almost as sel- 
dom encounters a similar problem to which 
previous experience will apply. 

If democracy is an objective, it implies that 
we seek the best judgment of all the people. 
And we accept, as a criterion of group judg- 
ment, that the opinion of a correctly inform- 
ed majority is more likely to be right than 
the opinion of any smaller fraction of the 
whole. The difficulty which we all face, is 
that of correctly informing all the people. It 
takes time. There are so many who dis- 
agree with us. So many people ask such 
embarrassing questions which are so hard 
to answer, that there is always a temptation 
to devise some means of securing the stamp 
of approval without bothering to convert the 
majority. Many schools are guilty of con- 
tributing to this disregard for informed 
judgment. 

While the manipulation of democratic 
processes may at times appear to speed up 
desirable accomplishments when used by so- 
cially-minded minorities, it is nevertheless a 
dangerous expedient. Human experience 
has proved that the devil and the angels can 
both use the same tools and the same argu- 
ments. So a technique which is used once 
in a good cause may later be used again to 
defeat an equally good cause. The real 
safeguards for democracy are an informed 
public opinion and plentiful participation in 
the making of responsible decisions. The 
Indian democracies of the western world 
recognized these needs even more truly than 
the Whites ever have and so they went farth- 
er than the rest of us have ever gone in sub- 
jecting proposals to discussion and debate. 
Sometimes tribal decisions were made by the 
whole tribe; at other times they were made 
by tribal councils, but regardless of how they 
were arrived at, it was usually required that 
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they be unanimous decisions. 

When White men first began to deal with 
Indians, the demand for unanimous de- 
cisions annoyed them greatly because it 
meant that long delays ensued when pro- 
posals of drastic change were made to In- 
dian groups. Many Whites, of course, came 
to such conferences with a background of 
European monarchism in which one man 
was deemed adequate to make decisions, 
and it was taken for granted that a similar 
pattern existed among the Indians, so they 
early sought for kings or chiefs with whom 
they could deal. Many times there was an 
assumption, again gained from European 
experience, that such leaders were corrupt- 
ible and by playing on their self-interest 
could be led to betray their followers. In 
the some way, it was assumed that small 
groups of leaders such as the councils could 
be bribed or bulldozed into acceding to pro- 
posals which the main body of the tribe 
would oppose. Again the European pattern 
which taught acquiescence to law and au- 
thority regardless of how that law or author- 
ity was obtained or controlled made it dif- 
ficult for Whites to accept graciously a so- 
cial organization in which the rights of the 
individual were considered so important 
that group action might not be taken with- 
out full unanimity. While it is probable 
that tremendous aggregations of people 
such as are found in White cities or states 
or in an entire nation cannot afford the ex- 
travagance of seeking unanimity, it must be 
granted that in Indian tribes where this was 
practiced, certain decided advantages re- 
sulted. 

1. It made all people more reasonable. 
Those who urged a procedure had to be rea- 
sonable in order to win the understanding 
and ultimate acquiescence of everyone. 
Those inclined to disagree had to be reason- 
able and ready to compromise because in a 


society of unanimous action, no one can af- 
ford to antagonize others, for resentments 
carried over into retaliation could easily dis- 
rupt the society. 

2. The result of such discussion and de- 
bate was to produce a unanimity of support 
for any action, which was likely to be a guar- 
antee of Its success. There was no possi- 
bility, for example, of a complete reversal of 
social policy resulting from a ''coup d' etat" 
or an election in which a minority faction 
through some freak in the voting gained 
control of the mechanics of governmental 
administration. 

Indians learned democracy by practicing 
It, and White Americans have also learned 
a lot about democracy by trying self-govern- 
ment over a period of more than two hun- 
dred years. The Indians had the advantage 
of starting fresh and solving their problems 
as they came to them. The Whites have 
had to overcome the difficult heritage of 
European patterns, which recognized the 
special rights of favored classes as superior 
to those of the common man — and haven't 
wholly succeeded yet in making democracy 
work all the time. 

However, the fact remains that Improve- 
ments in democratic techniques will come 
about only through the practice of demo- 
cracy — In school, on the reservation, in 
cities and rural areas — and finally in all as- 
pects of our common social life. What is 
needed most Is a determination to provide 
every opportunity for the formulation of an 
informed opinion, and then a willingness to 
let that opinion express itself — and abide 
by the results. If the facts are on our side 
— then it is our business to make those facts 
available to everyone. New ideas don't 
"take" on first exposure, usually — but re- 
quire re-presentation frequently and in a 
variety of settings. 

Embarrassing questions are to be expect- 
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ed and welcomed^ for old ideas aren't aban- 
doned without a struggle. Ideas can't be 
suppressed — they can only be driven under- 
cover, or supplanted by better ideas. Fort- 
unately we are all slow to change our think- 
ing, and we must be willing to grant the 
other fellow as much time as we ourselves 
required, in order to get a new idea into his 
head. Because a person is older or young- 
er, dark-skinned or light-skinned, male or 
female is no reflection on his right to partic- 
ipate in decisions which may affect him. It's 
important to toke the time for a little more 
active practice of democracy. 

7. try democracy 

✓^NE is constantly encountering the pseu- 
do-democrats. They are the ones who 
are not concerned with giving effectiveness 
to the will of the majority, but who spend 
time in devising ways of making it appear 
that the majority has accepted their pre- 
ordained conclusions. It is easy to get into 
that class — too easy. Many who sincerely 
think of themselves as believers in democ- 
racy, at times unwittingly find themselves 
attempting to devise procedures for outwit- 
ting democracy. It is usually all done in a 
spirit of saving the "community" from the 
penalties of its own mistakes or errors of 
judgment. There are times when this may 
be the result, but when such manipulation 
takes place under the guise of democracy, 
the ultimate effect may be more harmful to 
the good faith and "morale" of the group 
than downright and frankly confessed dic- 
tatorship. 

Even a three year old child who has been 
promised that he will be allowed to decide 
something for himself, is perfectly well 
aware when his mother or nurse or other 
older person "talks" him into accepting her 


decision. He may yield to "pressure" but 
he knows that he has done so and he resents 
it. If thereafter the person who "talked 
him out of" his own wishes tries to keep up 
the pretense that it was a voluntary deci- 
sion on the child's part, he resents it and 
grows increasingly resentful and bitter as the 
experience is repeated. 

What is true about a young child is even 
more true with a group of school age chil- 
dren or an adult group, and anyone should 
be able to verify this analysis out of his own 
recollections of past experience. 

All through the Indian country we are to- 
day engaged in re-establishing "self-govern- 
ment" among Indian tribes which for years 
have been subject to the whims of an agency 
superintendent. Many promises have been 
made as to the part they are to be permit- 
ted to play in their own direction. Many of 
the groups have been skeptical as to our in- 
tentions, for they have had years in which 
to learn that White men are in the habit of 
having things done the White man's way, 
regardless. Nevertheless, we've given them 
constitutions and charters and set up a com- 
plicated machinery for Indian self-govern- 
ment, and urged them to toke part in formu- 
lating and operating this new structure. 

In doing all of this, we have aroused great 
expectations. Possibly after a century of 
accepting White dictation, consideration is 
at last to be given to what the Indian wants. 
Heretofore we have seldom hesitated to 
make it evident that the White man's wish 
must ultimately prevail. Now we have been 
saying that the Indian may decide, even 
when we think he's wrong. Do we really 
mean it. And if we don't, haven't we sown 
the seeds of a deepier resentment than any 
heretofore experienced? 

There is no doubt that administratively it 
is desired to increase Indian participation. 
It is only fair and just that this should be 
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SO, but in a brief period of time, many per- 
sons who have given a lifetime to making im- 
portant decisions for Indians, are being ask- 
ed to revise their attitudes and grant the 
right and ability of Indians to decide for 
themselves. Let us not fool ourselves about 
this. There are administrators in the Indian 
Field Service who still believe that Indians 
are like "little children," and who have al- 
ways treated them that way. Like the com- 
pulsive parent who holds the purse strings 
and has never permitted his son or daugh- 
ter to develop independence of judgment, 
these administrators control the economic 
resources of the Indian and can therefore 
dictate his actions. Like the schoolman 
who learns the new pedagogic vocabulary 
without modifying his practices, there are In- 
dian Service administrators who can talk the 
new language without believing it. 

None of these men wants to do the Indian 
a disservice. Most are devoted to the Serv- 
ice and the Indian people with whom they 
work. But many, like the conscientious 
parent, are engaged in saying in one breath, 
"You may now make your own decisions," 
and in the next trying to do the Indians' 
thinking for them, and manipulating the 
machinery of democracy so as to control 
what actually takes place. 

Each of these men is probably allowing 
Indians a greater share of participation than 
he would have permitted ten years ago, but 
it is questionable if this modicum of im- 
provement is not lost in the frustration which 
must result from promises of greater parti- 
cipation neatly evaded. If we Whites are 
going to make the decisions, let's say so and 
ask the Indians to continue to put up with 
our decisions as they have had to do for a 
century. If we promise them a part in the 
decisions, let us keep our promises fully and 
without evasion. Psychologically, the ulti- 
mate effect on our mutual relatians will be 


much healthier and eventually, increasing 
participation will produce a greater sense of 
responsibility. The Indians are ready for it, 
will grow in wisdom with experience in self- 
government, and will in all cases make only 
a few more mistakes in managing their own 
affairs than we have made for them. 

8. HELPING DEMOCRACY 
WORK 

\ i^E ARE all familiar with the fact that 
" " the most radical critic of an incumbent 
administration frequently becomes as con- 
servative as the man he criticized when he 
takes office and is actually faced with the 
responsibilities which that man had been car- 
rying. Criticism battens on inadequate knowl- 
edge. If you don't know all the facts, it is 
very easy to point out what might or should 
have been done. The complete facts with 
regard to any situation are usually known 
to only a limited few of those who are con- 
cerned with the problem. Diplomacy, or 
consideration for other people's feelings, or 
some other consideration, prevents a full 
statement of the case becoming generally 
known. The sudden conservatism which 
appears in the face of responsibility results 
from a new recognition of the details of the 
problem which were not previously known 
or understood. 

When a democratic body is substituted for 
a limited and responsible executive in the 
formulation of policy, it becomes necessary 
to lay all of the available facts before the 
body so that its legislation may be intelligent 
and responsible. Sometimes, as in Con- 
gress, the legislative body is willing to dele- 
gate to committees of its own membership 
the responsibility for listening to "the evi- 
dence" and reporting back recommended 
actions which the major body is usually 
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willing to accept. In extending the rights 
and privileges of self-government to here- 
tofore dependent groups, difficulty is fre- 
quently experienced in bringing about the 
complete canvass of all the facts which is 
necessary to achieve wise decisions. 

In the classroom or in the Indian council 
room there is a tendency to invite discussion 
and to permit decisions to be arrived at, 
without adequate exploration of all the 
facts. As a result, decisions are frequently 
unwise and irresponsible. Every problem 
must be considered in the light of certain 
automatic restrictions. For example, funds 
with which to operate schools or other gov- 
ernmental services are appropriated by 
Congress or other legislative bodies. The 
amounts available for expenditure are there- 
fore determined by these bodies and are not 
subject to review by the immediate admin- 
istrative agency. Within that gross appro- 
priation, however, there may be room for 
some discretion in the distribution of 
amounts as between subordinate functions. 
A principal or superintendent, therefore, has 
discretion within these areas and may share 
that discretion with members of his teaching 
or agency staff or with his Tribal Council in 
planning for these flexible expenditures. 
Whether to buy cattle or buy a tractor, 
whether to expend repair funds on a repaint- 
ing job or add a front porch to some- 
body's quarters or renew the bathroom fix- 
tures for somebody else are judgments 
which can be arrived at within the gross 
framework which has been predetermined. 

It is often argued that when faculty or 
other similar groups are permitted to express 
opinions with regard to administration, the 
resultant discussions are apt to roam far 
afield. Proposals are made or are discussed 
which are outside the area of decision within 
which the group can function. When this is 
true, and it frequently is, the responsibility 


usually lies with the chairman of the group or 
the administrator who has permitted or initi- 
ated the discussion, for not having made en- 
tirely dear the limitations within which the 
discussion must take place. Any discussion 
to be of value is subject to such limitations. 

When any administrator undertakes to 
make plans for the future, he first under- 
takes, if he is wise, to ascertain the condi- 
tions which automatically govern his plans. 
He knows or must find out, first how much 
money he can spend; second, the number of 
employees he can call upon; third the na- 
ture and extent of the physical plant; 
fourth, the supplies, materials and other 
items with which he has to work. There 
are other more or less vital items that will 
enter in, dependent somewhat upon the na- 
ture of each case. But this framework de- 
fines the limitations within which he must 
operate and he makes his plans according- 
ly. If he finds these limitations extreme and 
hampering to his activities, he is of course 
at liberty to contemplate a possible expan- 
sion, again within definable limitations which 
he can propose to agencies beyond his im- 
mediate control for their approval or disap- 
proval. Such a proposal might take the 
form of a statement that with certain addi- 
tional facilities, personnel or money, certain 
enlarged possibilities can be undertaken. 

Similar restrictions can be laid down pre- 
liminary to group planning, and discussion 
can be kept within these boundaries. Where 
specific modifications would have results of 
unusual value, a group can be encouraged 
to define such modifications specifically and 
set them forth as desirable aspirations, while 
accepting the fact that immediate opera- 
tions must be conducted within a more re- 
stricted sphere. 

In thinking through any situation, it is al- 
ways difficult to project the immediate prob- 
lem under discussion far enough to see what 
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its ultimate effect may be. And yet the wis- 
dom of any decision is measured by its gen- 
eral applicability. As we attempt to fulfill our 
responsibility in encouraging increased parti- 
cipation by Indians in democratic decisions 
concerning their rights and problems, we are 
under serious obligation to plan with them, to 
the end that sincere and valid exploration of 
the problems under discussion takes place. 

There is a subtle distinction between di- 
recting a discussion so that it results in a 
thorough and adequate exploration of all the 
issues which demand consideration, and an 
attempt to dictate the decision which should 
be reached. Nevertheless th-'* distinction is 
the determining factor in a democracy. Fac- 
ed with the necessity of examining all of the 
pertinent factors within the limitations which 
must be observed, the democratic decision 
of almost any group will vary but little from 
that which would be made by its leaders in 
the light of the same evidence. When made, 
however, it carries with It the conviction and 
support of all wha have participated in the 
decision. In the absence of adequate ex- 
ploration of all the factors, irresponsible de- 
cisions may be expected from either group. 

It is not unusual to hear a school princi- 
pal or a reservation superintendent, in dis- 
cussing the degree to which he is making ef- 
fective a democratic approach to his school 
or reservation problems, assert that he went 
off and left his student council, his student 
group, his tribal council, or a meeting of 
tribal members, to discuss problems freely 
by themselves. Unfortunately, while the as- 
piration to avoid influencing their decisions 
is laudable, such a ''free'' discussion 
would usually fail to be an adequate explor- 
ation of all of the contingent factors, be- 
cause the person who was in a position to 
supply that information — the principal or 
the superintendent — had deliberately ab- 
sented himself from the discussion. The 


conclusion arrived at would be on the basis 
of Inadequate evidence and if wise, would 
be as much a matter of chance as though 
it were foolish. 

Unfortunately, when an administrative of- 
ficer participates in such a discussion he 
tends to identify himself and his own per- 
sonal beliefs with the discussion which is 
taking place and therefore feels called upon 
to attempt to influence the decision. Be- 
cause of the inherent prestige in his position, 
this may constitute an interference with dem- 
ocratic action. The problem before us all 
is how to conduct a discussion so that all 
contributing factors are thoroughly explor- 
ed, while leaving the conclusions and the in- 
terpretation to be drawn from these facts to 
the group which is making the decision. 

9 . PRIVILEGES 

pUROPEAN aristocracy was based on privi- 
^ lege. "Birth" and "position" accorded 
a man or woman certain "rights," not en- 
joyed by the "commoners." These "rights" 
were jealously guarded, for In the absence 
of some such evidences of distinction, many 
a lord by his behavior might have been con- 
fused with his underlings. 

Theoretically, breeding was evidenced by 
the superior culture, the better manners and 
the greater courage of the upper classes. 
Often it was, but to protect these upper 
classes in their preferred position, birth was 
invoked as a guarantee of superiority in 
event the refinements of character were 
lacking. To a casual observer it was easily 
apparent that position and worth were not 
necessarily synonymous. 

The hardy yeoman and burghers who es- 
tablished a new nation in a new world had 
had plenty of experience with the corrupt 
and worthless sons of privilege whose privi- 
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le^es had been extended to the new world by 
royalty, and in the social "revolution" which 
accompanied the break with the mother 
country, bold efforts were made to destroy 
forever the foundations of "privilege" in the 
new nation. The Federal Constitution in for- 
bidding the granting of titles of nobility ex- 
pressed the determination that in the United 
States, preferment should be accorded only 
on a basis of personal worth. The hero 
tales of the young democracy while not com- 
pletely rejecting the "prince in disguise" as 
the explanation for the abilities or achieve- 
ment of common men, continued to honor 
the "man of the people" who rose to lead- 
ership. Politicians, recognizing the potency 
of the myth of "lowly birth" all claimed pov- 
erty and a log cabin as conditions of birth. 

The idealism of the myth makers, however, 
could not compete with the power of money 
— and a new privileged class was born. Like 
the earlier privileged classes, its better mem- 
bers sought for culture, manners and the 
other characteristics of gentility. Having a- 
chieved them in part, they were in a position 
to look down on those who sought through 
the acquisition of money to acquire prestige, 
as "social climbers" and "newly rich." 

Prestige encourages emulation and stimu- 
lates envy. Those unable to win it through 
character, aspiring to achieve recognition if 
not prestige, have often resorted to the use 
of money to buy privilege. Our country has 
witnessed positions of political importance 
as high as the Federal senatorship bought by 
newly rich miners, oil men, or business men 
of other kinds. 

Other seekers after privilege have been 
willing to compromise on smaller things. 
Tipping represents on effort to bribe a servi- 
tor to render an especial service not intend- 
ed for the commonalty. Through imitation 
it has degenerated into a hold-up, without 
delivery of the special favors. Ticket scalp- 


ers of metropolitan theaters or other events 
trade on the fact that those with money will 
try to obtain special privileges for which they 
will pay unreasonably, rather than take their 
chances with the common people. 

Civil servants of many kinds expect privi- 
leged treatments not accorded to ordinary 
men — ^treatment accorded at the expense of 
ordinary men, often. And more unfortun- 
ately, many civil servants expect to extend 
preferred treatment to "influential citizens," 
because of their presumed influence. 

Viewed from its implications for democrat- 
ic administration of public affairs, this con- 
ception of privilege is both dangerous and 
corrupting. The moment it is granted that 
a regulation which has been established for 
the good of all, may be indiscriminately vio- 
lated by the few because of some privileged 
status, a blow has been struck at the morale 
upon which a society must depend for the 
enforcement of most of its controls. 

It must never be forgotten that in most 
societies, individual conformity to a desir- 
able pattern is largely voluntary, or habitual. 
There aren't enough policemen to force the 
citizens of any large city — or other group — 
to do anything which a substantial minority 
refuses to do — unless the majority is pre- 
pared to invoke martial law and "go to 
shootin' " those who refuse. 

For example, it is clearly recognized by 
the public in general that automobile park- 
ing in certain areas is a great inconvenience. 
The posting of "no parking" signs is ade- 
quate to keep the space clear so far as the 
great majority is concerned. However, if 
"privileged" cars are permitted to violate 
the restriction, resentment follows — either 
against those enjoying favors, or against the 
prohibition itself. The most effective way 
for an unpopular restriction to gain general 
support, is for it to become known that no 
"exceptions" are being permitted. 
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It should be clear that there is no public 
demand that privileges be extended to the 
few, because of some fancied superiority. 
It is recognized, of course, that there are 
those who in the execution of their duty, may 
be entitled to special consideration, tempor- 
arily. But there is no ''class" in America, or 
any other democratic society, that because 
of its money, its position, or its prestige con- 
tinuously "rates" preferential treatment. 

To the administrator, nothing can be more 
dangerous than an attempt to curry favor 
by extending privileges. If special consid- 
erations are being shown, there is no limit 
to those who will wish to be included in the 
favor group. It then becomes a question of 
whom to offend and whom to propitiate. 
Distinguishing between the sheep and the 
goats in any social group Is a thankless task 
for any person who derives his position from 
the unprivileged majority. The man who 
compiles the social register can afford to be 
snobbish perhaps, because he sells his book 
to those whom he includes. He derives a 
profit from classifying people as entitled, for 
some mysterious reason, to recognition de- 
nied to the majority. Public employees how- 
ever are the servants of that majority, and 
can only invite trouble by attempting to dis- 
tinguish between those whom they are 
chosen to serve. 

"Unbiased," "free from prejudice," 
"fair,", "doesn't play favorites" are descrip- 
tive phrases recognized as complimentary. 
"She was hard on me, but she was absolute- 
ly fair," "My father was a stern man, but he 
treated us all alike," "His standards were 
high, but he played no favorites," are fa- 
miliar tributes. Contrast them with the 
equally familiar, "Always courting favor," 
"teacher's pet." 

From earliest childhood even-handed just- 
ice is desired by all. Punishment is accept- 
ed as merited, if all who are guilty of similar 


behavior are similarly treated. No injustice 
rankles so much as to be singled out for re- 
buke when others equally guilty are allowed 
to escape scotfree. 

Those who desire special attention are 
loud in their demands, but group approval 
will sustain any administrator who Is firm, 
fair, and treats all alike. This is not to 
indicates that courtesies are not due to 
leaders who appear as representatives of 
their groups, to those who have distinguish- 
ed themselves in public service, and to those 
who occupy, temporarily or permanently, 
positions commanding respect. This is to 
emphasize that special privileges are un- 
democratic, and, more important to the man 
on the firing line — exceedingly dangerous 
to monkey with. He who treats all alike is on 
safe ground — if he is courteous in doing so. 
He who attempts to extend special privi- 
leges to a selected few, begins Immediately 
to create enmity, which may ultimately de- 
stroy him. 

10 . DISCUSSION GROUPS 

TTHE Town Meeting is part of our Ameri- 
■ can heritage from the early days when 
people along the Atlantic coast were engag- 
ed in breaking away from their European 
pattern of life and In becoming adjusted to 
life in a rugged new American environment. 
Their problems were those of developing re- 
sources, of creating a brand-new nation, of 
organizing a type of government to fit their 
needs, and at a later date of fighting a war 
for the perpetuation of those things which 
had already assumed value In their existence 
on this side of the ocean. 

These problems were argued and debat- 
ed, and possible solutions arrived at in free 
and open discussions in every town, village, 
hamlet and crossroads tavern. Town Meet- 
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ing was the name given to such conclaves. 
What America has become today is partly 
the consequence of the sharpening of wits 
which took place at these gatherings, and 
of the willing conviction of the people which 
resulted from frequent opportunities to list- 
en to others express their opinions and to ex- 
press one's own opinion. At a later period, 
the circle that gathered around the wood 
stove at the general store carried on the 
American tradition of public discussion of 
current local and national problems. The 
usage has persisted into recent times in 
women's clubs, men's service clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, church groups, labor 
unions, youth organizations. With the in- 
evitable specialization taken on by discus- 
sions in these particular-interest groups 
there has been a resulting loss of the cross- 
section-of-the-population point of view which 
obtained in the town meeting. 

For long generations before the White 
man came to America, the Indians had de- 
veloped a discussion technique of their own 
in the council meeting. There, all the prob- 
lems of food, shelter, clothing, social secur- 
ity, religion, health, travel, warfare were de- 
liberated at length until there was general 
agreement as to the best course of action. 
As a result, Indian groups actually practiced 
and lived a democracy that was social and 
industrial as well as political. Even under 
conditions as they are today, Indians still 
hold their council meetings. Teachers 
who have sat and listened to these discus- 
sions in council have been impressed by the 
unhurried, deliberate exchange of views, and 
by the universal tolerance for the opinions 
of all who feel the urge to speak. 

With this double legacy of the right to 
public affirmation of individual points of 
view and judgments, it is not surprising that 
much emphasis is placed upon the educa- 
tional value of the discussion group process 


for use with Indian young people. Before 
and even long after schooling became an 
organized function of society, public group 
discussions were one of the main agents in 
the education of the general citizenry. The 
war will certainly spread and speed the ac- 
ceptance by teachers of this device for 
increasing and diffusing widely, understand- 
ings of militant democracy, war aims, plan- 
ning for post-war life. 

We are in a situation today which calls 
for solving numberless problems, many of 
which deal with areas of living similar to 
those which puzzled the public in the days 
when the town meeting flourished. It was 
effective then, and can be so now. All of 
the problems of wartime and of the peace 
to follow can be discussed by different age- 
level school groups, simulating a town meet- 
ing or a native council. One of the children 
can act as leader while the teacher becomes 
one of the group and makes a real effort to 
avoid joining in the talk. One of the fac- 
tors which makes for maximum effective- 
ness of the round table technique is the 
amount of information which the group 
members have on the subject being investi- 
gated. The teacher's correct function and 
responsibility are in connection with helping 
the young people to secure plentiful predis- 
cussion information and material, and to see 
that ample time is afforded to permit ade- 
quate exploration of the facts. 

A classroom discussion session which has 
turned out successfully might be re-done for 
another class or for a general assembly pro- 
gram, but the spontaneity will be lost and 
much of the general value of the experience 
forfeited if any attempt is made to repeat 
the discussion word for word. A variation 
would be to select a half-dozen of the par- 
ticipants and have them present the topic 
before a school assembly, and at the con- 
clusion of the speaker's contribution use the 
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prcxedure of America's Town Meeting of the 
Air of allowing questions from the floor. 
The University of Chicago Round Table 
broadcasts suggest an excellent design for 
such discussions when only a very small 
number of participants is used. 

Part of the teacher's preparation for pro- 
viding children with Information about a 
given topic for discussion might well consist 
of participation in a faculty round table. 
Other adults and young people might be in- 
vited to listen to the presentation . — Howard 

11. GETTING THINGS DONE 

"pHE biggest problem encountered by any 
* one throughout his lifetime is that of 
getting other people to do what he wants 
done. The success of every executive de- 
pends upon his having found a means to 
accomplish this objective. The success of 
every teacher hinges on her ability to se- 
cure from her pupils obedience to her di- 
rections. Throughout history there has been 
one primary recipe for such success — the 
application of force. In a pyramidal so- 
ciety controlled at the top, power has 
been seized by a leader who organized be- 
neath himself layers of lieutenants whose 
spheres of influence he defined and who 
were expected by him to use force in serv- 
ing his and their ends. At the bottom of 
the pile were the common people, who for 
thousands of years were in actuality merely 
slaves. 

The concept of democracy, however, 
immediately undermined the whole philos- 
ophic and actual basis of such controls 
by force. The thesis that "all men are 
created equal," the slogan "liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity," and the universal ballot 
profoundly modified the status of the com- 
mon man. The full implication of the 


catch phrases of the American and French 
Revolutions were at first not recognized 
either by the "better people" or by the 
"common man." 

The right to vote in the original colonies 
and in the early republic was carefully re- 
stricted to "the better people." Success, 
position, prestige remained the criterion of 
leadership. Slave owning was not only tol- 
erated, it was recognized in the Constitution. 
Indentured servants, or their successor the 
contract laborer, existed under the Ameri- 
can flag until the 20th century. Yet as the 
nation sprawled westward the actuality of 
equality became more evident along the 
frontier. Leadership in sparsely settled 
areas naturally fell to those with ability and 
daring, regardless of past position. 

It was only natural that Andrew Jackson, 
the spokesman of the common man, should 
have arisen and won his spurs on the fron- 
tier. Despite the many Jacksonian actions 
which are open to criticism, such as the 
blatant declaration of the "spoils" doctrine, 
or the cruel and heartless removal of the 
southeastern Indian tribes, it is to Jackson 
that credit must go for the enfranchisement 
of the common man. 

Once the ballot of the street car conductor 
carries just as much weight as that of the 
traction magnate, and the packing house 
czar can cast no larger vote than his mean- 
est butcher, the groundwork is laid for a new 
kind of society in which force can play a 
much less dominant role. The changeover 
cannot occur immediately, for the leaders of 
wealth and power are not ready to abdicate 
just because the law gives the little man a 
chance to express himself. And the little 
man cannot immediately assert himself, be- 
cause he lacks the training and the psychol- 
ogical readiness to participate in the direc- 
tion of his own affairs. The result has been 
that for a number of years a dichotomy has 
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existed in the education of our youth. 

Our schools since the days of Horace 
Mann have told the youth of the nation 
that all men were equal, that any man might 
become President, that liberty and equality 
existed, and that free men wore no man's 
yoke. At the same time teachers were ty- 
rants and themselves subject to tyrannical 
administrators. While children were being 
told that they were in training for demo- 
cratic citizenship, they were expected to 
respond to rigid and arbitrary discipline. A 
determination to resolve this conflict be- 
tween preachment and practice has been 
one of the underlying tenets of modern edu- 
cation. It has been recognized that there 
are two ways to accomplish a purpose. One 
is to make a man do as he is told through 
fear of the consequences; the other is to 
create a situation by which the man wonts 
to do what is desired. 

We have grown up in a culture in which 
being father of a family, a teacher, the boss 
of a business, mayor of the town, or military 
leader has been presumed to carry with it 
the power to dictate the actions of one's sub- 
ordinates. This, of course, is a carryover 
of the feudal age, but it is a sufficiently 
powerful carryover so that most people who 
find themselves in positions of authority, 
automatically conclude that their word 
should be law and that their subordinates 
should recognize the fact. Sometimes such 
people are sufficiently considerate and rea- 
sonable so that the thing they ask subordi- 
nates to do arouses no opposition or resent- 
ment. Often, however, the intoxication 
which accompanies the sense of authority 
leads such people to believe that their every 
word should produce immediate conformity 
regardless of reason or justice. When they 
are unreasonable, subordinates become re- 
sentful and a "disciplinary situation" arises. 
The teacher then must "assert her author- 


ity" and punish the questioner. The busi- 
ness man fires his employee for insubordina- 
tion. The soldier goes to the guardhouse. 
We have still to learn the practice of de- 
mocracy in most of our personal and eco- 
nomic relations. 

However, here and there a business comes 
to light, in which the management recog- 
nizes labor as an equal partner entitled to 
advise with regard to methods of operation 
— and also to share in the profits. 

The reorganization of the Ladies' Gar- 
ment Industry of New York City is a case 
in point, in which the union has exercised 
as much concern over efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation, as it has over wages and 
operating conditions. The business suc- 
cess of hundreds of other firms which have 
applied democracy to the relations between 
management and labor testifies to the fun- 
damental soundness of the principle. The 
committees of labor and management form- 
ed during the war emergency at the in- 
sistence of the War Production Board 
smoothed out labor relations, increased ef- 
ficiency and produced countless suggestions 
for improvement In procedure which greatly 
benefited the war effort. 

This sharing of responsibility with subordi- 
nates has not eliminated all problems, but it 
has resulted in closer and more willing col- 
laboration and eliminated many causes of 
friction. It would appear that herein lies a 
means of dealing with people. While it in- 
volves a sharing of power and responsibility, 
which may decrease the apparent import- 
ance of the leader, it does result in getting 
more people to cooperate willingly. Lead- 
ers might well begin to evaluate their suc- 
cesses in terms of the share which their sub- 
ordinates assume for the success of the work 
they are doing — rather than in terms of how 
promptly their subordinates "snap to atten- 
tion," or how much deference they display. 
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4 . 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
AND EDUCATION 


1 . WERE YOU EVER A CHILD? 

k iOST of US are exposed continuously 
* " ' to two kinds of education at the same 
time. We are conscious of our formal 
education — ^which comes to us through 
schools, churches, and other organized 
agencies which designate their influence 
upon us as education. We are not so 
corxscious of the effects of living with a 
family, participating as members of a com- 
munity, working with others, and learning 
through observation and imitation how 
various kinds of work are done. It is 
sometimes surprising to discover how un- 
critical we are of the lessons we learn from 
this second type of education. 

As we pass from one social status to 
another, we take on the pattern of the 
newer group, forgetting with surprising 
speed the things which we believed as 
members of the preceding group. For ex- 
ample, children live a distinct life of their 
own. They have interests and desires 
which are usually understood by other 
children, often shared by them, but which 
frequently tend to be more or less incompre- 
hensible to adults. Thus children often 
find their adult associates to be unsympa- 
thetic and without understanding. They 
also find that adults aren't very consistent, 
and deny to children privileges which they 
demand for themselves. Children grow 
to dislike strongly grown people whom they 


believe to be unfair, or dishonest, and they 
resent favoritism which permits privileges 
to some children because they are cute 
or servile or likable, but withholds them 
from other children because they are dull 
or unattractive. Children fear and dislike 
people who are sarcastic to them. Sarcasm 
cuts so keenly that it cannot be openly 
repelled, but leaves smoldering resentment. 
Children admire frankness and honest con- 
fession of fault and particularly dislike the 
bluffer who tries to cover up an obvious 
mistake. No eyes could be more clear- 
sighted, no judgments more free from self- 
interest, no expectations more truly demo- 
cratic than those of most children. They 
know whom they like and they know why 
they like them. They know whom they 
trust and why they are trustful, and equally 
they know whom they distrust and whom 
they dislike, and in some cases the feeling 
is bitter. 

Yet as adolescents they pass into a new 
phase, and begin to find themselves in a 
new relationship to life. With amazing 
speed they forget the criteria which they 
as children applied to adulthood and be- 
gin in the most surprising way to ape the 
attitudes of the very adults whom they 
previously analyzed so keenly. The child 
who resented the hollow superiority of a 
vacant-minded adult may begin to deal 
with younger children with much that same 
superiority. The disciplines which they 
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as children resented, as budding adults 
they tend to impose on younger children. 
The lies which as children they saw through 
and resented, as young adults they them- 
selves begin to tell to younger children. 
It is as if a curtain were suddenly drawn 
across the period of childhood beyond 
which adulthood was unable to penetrate, 
despite the recency of its own childhood. 

It is hard on teachers and parents that 
this should be so. After all, if there is 

one thing needed on the part of those 

who deal with children, it is the ability 

to understand children. But the phenome- 
non is one which does not stop here. The 
teacher who recognizes and resents favor- 
itism, injustice, lack of sympathy and un- 
derstanding, and a domineering attitude 
upon the part of persons in a superior 

position — such as principals, supervisors or 
superintendents — has an amazing tenden- 
cy to metamorphose into just that kind 
of supervisory official. Somehow or other, 
instead of recognizing these disliked ten- 
dencies as something to be avoided at all 
costs, and seeking to develop the opposite 
characteristics, the individual who most 
keenly resents such attitudes appears most 
likely to pay them the compliment of imita- 
tion, given the opportunity to do so. 

There does not appear to be any sure 
correction for this unfortunate phenomenon. 
Christ expressed in simple terms the most 
likely antidote when he advised us to do 
unto others as we would have them do 
unto us. That was almost 2,000 years 
ago and his contribution was not unique, 
for Buddha, Mohammed, apd Confucius ex- 
pressed a similar idea in slightly different 
phraseology. It might almost seem pre- 
sumptuous to attempt again to express the 
idea in other words, except for the fact 
that in this simple form, it apparently has 
failed to convey its obvious meaning to 


many people. Yet it should be abundantly 
clear that if we hate someone because of 
an attitude or action which we believe to 
be unjust, others will resent similar actions 
upon our part. It would probably be a 
good idea for each of us to make note 
every time someone older than ourselves, 
or someone in a position of administrative 
or supervisory responsibility over us does 
something which we particularly dislike or 
resent, and then make a point to see to 
it that whatever else we do, we shan't be 
guilty of that particular fault ourselves. 

To help in building a pattern of conduct 
for ourselves it may prove helpful to try 
to throw our own imaginations back into 
our youth, or our previous status, in an 
attempt to recall the emotional response 
with which we ourselves greeted certain 
kinds of action on the part of others. 

We would probably be wiser in each 
instance, not to pattern our adulthood on 
the adults we find about us, but on the 
adults whom we as children loved, admired, 
and respected. And as we climb up the 
ladder of increased responsibility in our 
job, pattern ourselves not after the hard- 
boiled taskmaster whom we as subordinates 
hated, but on the intelligent, understanding 
and sympathetic guides whose visits we 
welcomed, whose advice we found helpful, 
and upon whose understanding we could 
always count. 

2 . GOOD WILL AN ASSET 

\ A /HO has not seen emblazoned across 
’ * the front of some store, hotel, or 
restaurant an announcement that a new 
owner has taken possession, often couched 
in somewhat the following terms: 'This 
establishment has changed hands and will 
hereafter be conducted os a first-class in- 
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stitution/' The man who had the sign 
painted was probably so full of his plans 
for the future that he was oblivious to the 
implied criticism of his predecessor. By 
his actions, however, he was in danger of 
ignoring the immeasurable but nevertheless 
very realistic value of good will. Every 
business, of course, possesses its accus- 
tomed patrons — those who for some reason 
or other prefer to do business with the 
concern. This good will is sometimes 
created through advertising, but more often 
through the quality of service rendered. 
It sometimes happens that the good will is 
not adequate to pay expenses, yet any new 
management taking over a going concern 
counts on being able to retain a large 
volume of existing business while building 
up the good will necessary to increase the 
number of customers. It is very seldom 
that the good will is so slight that it can be 
ignored or that the ill will which may have 
been accumulated by the prior manage- 
ment is so great that a complete break 
with the past is necessary before a fresh 
start can be made. 

A parallel can be drawn between a 
business which is changing hands and a 
job which is changing hands. Any man 
or woman employed in almost any capacity 
has managed to build up a certain amount 
of good will. It is seldom that anyone 
is so inefficient or so personally obnoxious 
that he has failed to make friends and 
persuade at least a reasonable portion of 
these friends that he is personally compe- 
tent. A new man taking his place in- 
evitably faces a certain amount of re- 
sistance upon the part of these friends. 
They are loyal to their former associate, 
and they are to that extent friendly to his 
way of doing things. A new man taking his 
place is disappointing, if for no other reason 
than that his appearance, his tone of voice, 


and his methods of thinking are inevitably 
bound to be different and may differ in a 
disappointing or unpleasant manner. 

When the newcomer, ignoring these im- 
mediate handicaps, proceeds to make it 
clear that from now on the "business" is 
going to be operated as a first-class es- 
tablishment, he builds himself further 
gratuitous handicaps. He offends the 
friends, be they many or few, of his pre- 
decessor. Frequently, their passive dis- 
comfort at adjusting to a new personality 
is stung into active criticism or even ani- 
mosity. His subordinates, if there be any, 
who were subordinate also to the predeces- 
sor, are outraged even though they may 
not have liked their previous employer or 
his methods. If they have been good 
employees, they have felt a reasonable 
degree of loyalty to the man with whom 
they worked. More than that they have 
inevitably come to Identify themselves with 
the policies and methods of procedure 
which characterized the previous incumbent. 
Therefore, a criticism implied or expressed, 
of these policies or these practices is not 
limited to an Individual but spreads until 
it includes all of those who have shared 
either in the formulation of the policy or 
its execution. 

New or improved procedures which might 
have been introduced and accepted on 
their merits may be opposed because a 
psychological barrier to their acceptance 
has been set up. To accept these changes 
would imply an acknowledgment of error 
or incompetency. Even though the em- 
ployee may have recognized the unwisdom 
or the error of previous practices and at 
times may have recommended or longed for 
modifications of the type now suggested, 
his loyalties have become involved, and 
in defense of himself and his former as- 
sociate he finds himself impelled to a de- 
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fense of the older and less satisfactory 
procedure. 

Even in a job where the newcomer is 
practically alone, such as that of the day 
school teacher in a one-room school, it will 
be found that the children and their parents 
have given respect and loyalty to the pre- 
vious teacher, even though they disliked him. 

A certain prestige attaches to the position 
and has been transmitted to the man who 
held it. Criticism or condemnation of such 
an individual extends not only to the man 
himself but to the job which he occupied and 
to the agency which he represented, and 
after all, is such condemnation necessary? 

If your predecessor worked in a room 
which was dirty and unkempt, why is it 
necessary to say so? By cleaning it up 
and maintaining it in a new and improved 
condition, such criticism as need be made 
has been made. If the new condition is 
an improvement, the improvement will be 
self-evident. If the man whom you re- 
place has been a unit in an organization, 
his bad points as well as his good points 
have been evident to his associates. The 
natural loyalties referred to above strength- 
en the recollection of his good points. If 
you are able and efficient enough to do 
well the things that he did ill, to plan 
and organize effectively where he was in- 
effective, if you are considerate where he 
was Inconsiderate, If you are sympathetic 
where he was unsympathetic, if you can 
contribute to the self-esteem and dignity of 
your associates by inviting them to share 
in your planning and participate in your 
successes, you will begin to win for your- 
self esteem and prestige far greater than 
that enjoyed by the man whose place you 
took, without in any way detracting from 
his prestige. 

A man's subordinates are frequently his 
friendliest and at the same moment his 


most severe critics. They may be willing 
to defend him with their lives while at 
the same time they would cheerfully un- 
dertake to make him over. A successor 
therefore who wishes to accomplish change 
with a minimum of opposition might fre- 
quently demonstrate his wisdom by invit- 
ing a group of subordinates to advise 
with him regarding needed or desirable 
changes or modifications In procedure. 
Out of such discussion will often come 
concrete recommendations which have been 
boiling around In the heads of the employees 
for some time and once a discussion of de- 
sirable change is broached, the way be- 
comes open to suggest other procedures 
which one would like to have considered. 
All of this tokes time, of course, but one 
must recognize that time is the essence 
of successful and constructive change. 

3. face saving 

A LL who are familiar with the Orient 
either through personal contact or 
through report are familiar with the phe- 
nomenon of "face saving." In an exag- 
gerated degree both the Chinese and the 
Japanese find it difficult to confess error. 
To an almost fantastic extent a man must 
be right, or at least be able to preserve the 
appearance of being right. To a person of 
a different culture which permits the ac- 
knowledgment of error to be more easily 
made, face saving formulas sometimes ap- 
pear grotesque. Everyone knows that a 
mistake has been made; everyone knows 
that the person who has been responsible 
for the mistake recognizes his error, and 
yet in order to "save face" a palpable 
fiction is concocted by the one who was 
right and accepted by the one who was 
wrong, which permits a graceful retreat. 
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Nobody is fooled, but the record is clear 
and the successful individual has the result 
of his success. As a balm to damaged 
pride or hurt feelings the arrangement has 
certain very commendable features. 

At the other extreme in the scale we 
sometimes think of the Teutonic peoples 
who appear to possess an equally exagger- 
ated need to exalt themselves through the 
abject submission of their opponents. 
Looked at in broad racial terms both ex- 
aggerations of self-importance appear 
almost ridiculous to an outsider who con- 
siders himself free from either necessity. 
However, both of these phenomena are 
manifestations of tendencies which are 
present in all of us. 

Our school classrooms and our homes 
are the daily scene of conflict, tempered 
in part by these same psychological phe- 
nomena. Many parents and teachers fear 
for their prestige if they confess to having 
made an error. Frequently with them as 
with the more notorious practitioners of 
both face saving and tyranny, the step 
from face saving to tyrannical self-as- 
sertion is only a brief one. One who finds 
himself in the wrong and fears that ac- 
knowledgment will jeopardize his prestige, 
frequently pushes unreasonably for an out- 
ward acceptance of his position. Almost 
everyone has experienced the teacher who, 
caught in a palpable error, humiliates the 
pupil who had the audacity to detect the 
mistake. The action of this teacher was 
dictated by an inner need to cover up his 
own error. This was accomplished, at 
least to his own satisfaction, by the abject 
submission of the individual who had 
caused his discomfiture. 

The records of the Indian Service are filled 
with instances of this phenomenon. Time 
after time Army officers, and later civilian 
administrators, have been placed in the 


position of suppressing the revolt of Indians 
brought on by a normal resentment of in- 
justice practiced by some White man in 
violation of previous undertakings and to 
his own personal gain. In putting down 
the Indians, the leader of the White forces 
frequently betrayed the same phenomenon 
as the teacher. Although we now re- 
cognize the weakness of the government's 
case and the justice in the Indians' resent- 
ment, the Indians were not only punished 
but often publicly humiliated. 

As the relationship between the races 
has reached a point where the average 
White man no longer fears the Indian, the 
need for this kind of self-assertion has 
tended to disappear. On the whole we 
now negotiate with Indians as man to man, 
rather than as victor to vanquished, tyrant 
to abject subject. However, many Whites 
have still to learn the courtesy of the face 
saving gesture. After all, teachers teach 
in order to offer wise guidance and lead- 
ership. Regulations are established as the 
best apparent means to accomplish a de- 
sired end. The end is the important thing, 
not the means by which it is accomplished. 

It is clearly recognized that we all make 
mistakes. There is a human quality, ap- 
preciated by all, in acknowledging that no 
one of us is totally free from error. It is 
dangerous to adopt the pose of infallibility. 
One who assumes to be always right is 
indeed in an embarrassing position when 
forced to confess a mistake. It is much 
safer and more convenient to remain on 
the level of common humanity, and poten- 
tially capable of error. Error confessed 
and redressed in life, as in religion, fre- 
quently leads to its own absolution. 

Teachers who approach their work in the 
spirit of mutual exploration, sharing with 
children the planning of their research, seek- 
ing with them the answers to the inquiries 
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which they pursue, making and discovering 
common mistakes, build up a spirit of 
sympathetic understanding with their pupils 
that can never occur between the omniscient 
teacher and his charges. Similarly, those 
representatives of the Indian Service in direct 
contact with the Indian will frequently find 
their positions strengthened if they will un- 
dertake to understand the culture complex 
back of Indian behavior, with an eye to 
finding a formula which may permit the 
graceful acceptance of the spirit of re- 
gulations while permitting a local inter- 
pretation which is face saving to the group. 
Several examples in point may be cited: 

Reading between the lines of a recent 
discussion with an Indian tribe regarding 
school attendance, it became clear that a 
majority of the Indians were exceedingly 
anxious to have their children all in school. 
However, certain tribal customs appeared 
to stand in the way of carrying out their 
desire. A number of children were being 
kept away from school out of respect for 
these customs. Some years before, the 
tribe had made an agreement with the 
federal government by which it undertook 
to conform to regulations emanating from 
Washington. No tribal representative 
could make an outright statement, but it 
soon became apparent that written in- 
structions were desired from Washington 
to the reservation superintendent, demand- 
ing that all children be placed in school and 
instructing him to bring pressure on non- 
conforming families. No resistance was 
intended — everybody wanted his children in 
school — but some kind of a working ar- 
rangement was needed which would per- 
mit these people to do what they wanted 
to and yet maintain their loyalty to old 
traditions. Once this was understood, the 
necessary document was furnished, and 
public announcement of the fact was made. 


The reservation principal made a social 
call on each of the families withholding 
children from school. This call was ac- 
cepted as the necessary step toward en- 
forcement, and the children cheerfully re- 
ported to school. 

A slightly more bizzarre story comes to 
us from one of the Dutch colonial pos- 
sessions where the Netherlands adminis- 
tration was dealing with a group of ex-head 
hunters. The Dutch governor encounter- 
ed difficulty in enforcing the edicts against 
head hunting because social custom de- 
manded that a young man when courting 
demonstrate his fitness for the hand of 
the young lady by bringing her father a 
severed human head to prove his prowess. 
No young man could get a girl without a 
head. Investigating the custom, the 
governor discovered to his surprise, that 
there weren't any particular rules with re- 
gard to the recency of the head. Any head 
would do, and there weren't any particular 
restrictions either as to how the head was 
acquired. So the governor installed a pick- 
led head in a glass jar in the government of- 
fices, which could be borrowed at any time 
by a young man to further his courtship. 
The head having been properly displayed, 
the prowess of the young man was estab- 
lished, and the jar and contents were care- 
fully returned to the office to serve a simi- 
lar purpose for the next young swain. 

White culture is full of similar formulas 
by which ancient customs are adapted to 
modern advances. Face saving after all 
is only a gesture of consideration for others. 
When Grant restored his sword to General 
Robert E. Lee at Appomattox it was a 
gracious courtesy, applauded by all. 

Indians are particularly sensitive to "face." 
Remembrance of that fact should aid us 
to be particularly courteous in our dealings 
with them. 
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4 . LEADERS NEED SUPPORT 

POURING the time when weVe been 
growing up, most of us hove experi- 
enced the frustration involved in "taking 
ciders." This or that has been decided 
for us and weVe been allowed no share in 
the decision. Often we have felt that the 
decision was unfair or failed to take into 
consideration "our side" of the question, 
and yet have been rebuked for giving ex- 
pression to such feelings or have been re- 
fused an explanation when weVe wanted 
to know why a thing had been ordered. 
Like the Light Brigade at Balaklava, it was 
ours "Not to make reply, (ours) not to 
reason why, (ours) but to do," and through 
the years our resentment has intensified 
and we have longed for the time when 
we'd grow up and acquire a status which 
would permit us to do the ordering for 
awhile. 

Looking back over it all, our minds carry 
a clear impress of the many times when 
orders from above were wrong and we knew 
it — times when lots of trouble could have 
been saved if we'd been consulted or even 
allowed to offer a suggestion. Sometimes 
our developing resentment has left a feel- 
ing of almost sadistic pleasure at the 
thought of what a "bust" the fellow giving 
orders made because he didn't stop and con- 
sult. Most of the time our residue of feeling 
is regretful that the mistakes weren't cor- 
rected, when it would have taken such a 
little bit of consultation to set things right. 

Being right down at the "grass roots" as 
it were, we knew things that our fathers 
or teachers or employers didn't know and 
were in too much of a hurry to stop and 
find out. Well, we thought, some day 
we ourselves will be parents or bosses or 
occupy a position where we can do a little 
ordering around ourselvesl 


In that one phrase, "do a little ordering 
around ourselves" is the crux of the whole 
difficulty. The frustrations we have suf- 
fered often develop in us an exaggerated 
sense of the blocking we have experienced 
and the intensity of that feeling has swept 
aside a recognition of the fact that where 
the parent, the teacher or the employer 
made his mistakes was in ignoring the in- 
terest and the intelligence of the children 
or the less responsible employees. 

No one person can have all the facts, 
no one interpretation of the facts is likely 
to be faultless. No man, regardless of 
the importance of his position or the power 
he wields, can afford to assume that he 
knows it all or can safely "give orders" in 
disregard of the knowledge, the interest 
and the judgment of his subordinates. 

In our youth, we were no wiser than 
other youths. In disregarding us, our 
elders were not committing an error peculiar 
alone to us. They were disregarding a 
principle underlying successful human re- 
lationships. They were depriving themselves 
of a source of interested information and 
failing to capitalize on our intelligence to 
avoid making mistakes and to get a job 
done with enthusiasm and esprit de corps. 

As we ourselves grew in maturity and 
responsibility we needed increased oppor- 
tunity to exercise our intelligence, getting 
out from under the domination of those 
who had frustrated us. More important, 
we now need to remember that while doing 
a little dictating on our own may be some 
recompense for our own youthful feelings, 
it is a pretty dumb performance from the 
standpoint of good administration. The 
moment we begin making decisions and issu- 
ing "orders," we deprive ourselves of the 
knowledge and the judgment of other 
young ones who have as much to contribute 
as we ourselves once had. Automatically 
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we lay ourselves open to the same kind 
of mistakes of knowledge and judgment 
that we used to see earlier autocrats mak- 
ing. Automatically we arouse resentment 
on the part of those we disregard, creating 
in them the sense of frustration we our- 
selves once experienced. 

By being bossy ourselves, when we get 
the chance, we may be compensating for 
what we have suffered, but we're not show- 
ing intelligence. We all like to assume 
that human beings are creatures of intelli- 
gence and that they learn by experience 
to avoid mistakes, but the moment we begin 
to "assert our importance" because we're 
in a position to do so, we disprove that 
assumption. 

Whether we're bossy to the hired help, 
to our own children, to agency employees, 
or to a whole nation, makes no difference. 
Every one of us, in his own lifetime has 
experienced and resented the bossiness of 
those above him. While he may have 
envied them the power which they were 
exercising, he learned at the same time that 
such people make grave mistakes and 
alienate those upon whose loyalty they 
must ultimately depend. Making adminis- 
tration a consultative matter is not only 
good for the subordinate, it is the only 
guarantee the administrator has that the 
jobs for which he is responsible will be in- 
telligently, willingly, loyally and wisely done. 

5 . CHANGING ONE'S MIND 

i iAKING a decision is a grave responsi- 
bility. At best, it involves a con- 
scientious effort to accumulate all available 
facts, and reach a conclusion in the light 
of the evidence. At worst, it is nothing 
more than a guess, buttressed by prejudice 
or self-interest. 


For centuries, most human decisions 
were of the worst kind, for fact gathering 
facilities were few and techniques were 
primitive. The ability to observe objective- 
ly and without prejudice was almost un- 
known in an earlier age — is found in- 
frequently today. There was also a ten- 
dency to confuse objectivity which con- 
flicted with conventional morality as sinful 
and to be avoided or condemned. 

As most decisions of this earlier age were 
based on guess-work or "hunch," backed 
by prejudice, the man who made them had 
none of the assurance of today's scientifi- 
cally trained technician that his decisions 
were right, and that they could be defended 
by a battery of facts. His critics, how- 
ever, were usually fully as lacking in evi- 
dence to support their criticisms, so that 
the chief requirement for winning an argu- 
ment, lay in "standing pat" and refusing, 
once the decision had been made, to re- 
consider. 

Men who could make up their minds, 
and stick by their decisions, were thought 
of as "strong characters" and earlier suc- 
cess stories tended to glamorize them. 
Such favorable "propaganda" held up the 
strong man as one to emulate, and he be- 
came the ideal of countless small boys, who 
in their turn strove to continue the breed. 
This was not a unique phenomenon, but the 
recognized procedure by which a society 
endeavors to perpetuate itself. The 
chivalrous knight, the man of piety, the 
scholar, the professional man, and the 
hardfisted business man have each enjoyed 
an era of idealization. 

A new era always finds itself confused 
by the hold-over stereotypes of preceding 
ages. While objectivity is gaining con- 
verts because it tends to reduce errors and 
wrong decisions, it is still battling with the 
strong-willed men of the last generation 
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who have been taught by their childhood 
heroes that a confession of uncertainty 
is an acknowledgment of weakness — ^the 
thing they fear most of all. 

This is not to minimize the part which 
faith has played in the spiritual improve- 
ment of the race. However, there is 
plenty of historic evidence that faith often 
has been blind, and has accepted leader- 
ship toward disaster as often as toward sal- 
vation. Facts, laboriously assembled, have 
enabled mankind to control epidemics and 
destroy the fearsome spectre of the great 
plagues which swept the earth, century after 
century. Those who burned myrrh, slept 
with closed windows to keep out the mias- 
mic vapors, or carried rabbits' feet died with 
the rest, despite their convictions or their 
faith. 

With the new acceptance of facts as 
guides to decision, has appeared a new at- 
titude toward confessions of ignorance and 
toward willingness to modify a decision. 
Today it is becoming increasingly an evi- 
dence of wisdom, for a man to acknowledge 
his ignorance, when it exists — and to pro- 
ceed to remove it by a study of available 
facts, and if necessary, to inaugurate re- 
search to obtain more facts. In the same 
way the enlightened administrator, or leader, 
maintains a willingness to review his de- 
cisions in the light of the facts, and revise 
them when new evidence demands revision. 

The man who confesses to himself that a 
decision would have been different had 
he been in possession of all the facts when 
he made it, and yet refuses to modify his 
judgment or even reverse himself, is a 
coward, seeking to establish his "strength 
of character" by an outworn and medie- 
val pattern. 

The belief that a confession of error is a 
sign of weakness, liable to undermine the 
prestige of a person in authority, is a 


fallacy. No person is free from mistakes, 
and nobody who makes mistakes can keep 
his associates in ignorance of them. ' All 
the stubborn, hard-headed, prideful self- 
deceit in the world, cannot hide an error. 
The attempt to hide it can only shake the 
confidence of people who must depend 
on one's judgment. 

Who wants to go to a doctor, who after 
diagnosing a stomach ache as appendicitis, 
operates anyhow in support of his diagnosis? 
Who can be expected to continue trusting 
a teacher who refuses to acknowledge an 
error when contradicted by the dictionary 
or encyclopedia? Who will follow an officer 
with confidence who leads his men to dis- 
aster, in the face of adequate warnings? 

The man who jumps to conclusions in 
the absence of facts, the man who pretends 
to omniscience in the face of his own igno- 
rance, or the man who lacks the courage 
to change his mind in the face of new 
evidence is not only an "outworn model," 
he is positively a danger to society. 

It does not require psychological analysis 
to prove that error acknowledged and cor- 
rected is the keystone of confidence. Any 
man can verify this statement by a critical 
review of his own youth. The men and 
women who win the loyalty of children are 
those who aren't afraid to say, "I don't 
know but I can find out," "I was wrong 
about that — I have found this to be true," 
"I was unjust to you yesterday, • because I 
didn't know the facts. Now I know them, 
I am sorry." Youth recognizes such state- 
ments as indexes of courage and strength, 
and respects those who use them when 
necessary. If you have not completely 
effaced the memories of your own youth, 
they will testify that this is true. When 
tempted to bluff, or to stand your ground 
in the face of your own mistakes, look at 
yourself through the eyes of your own youth 
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and recognize the weakness of your own 
position. 

The first mistake is to act without facts 
— the second and greater mistake is to 
refuse to rectify an error in the light of 
evidence. 

6. GROUP COOPERATION 

IF YOU were a principal of an ordinary 
* American public school interested in se- 
curing local support for your educational 
program, your thoughts would probably 
turn to the parent-teacher association or 
some group or series of influential individ- 
uals whose sympathy toward your proposals 
would carry weight with the community. 
If your community were a cosmopolitan one 
in which a variety of racial groups were 
represented, and if there were a number 
of factories in which labor was organized, 
all of these facts would be taken into con- 
sideration. Your mind would turn toward 
certain prominent professional men — doc- 
tors, lawyers, bankers, and possibly ed- 
ucators not connected with the public school 
system — certain prominent politicians, labor 
leaders, active leaders in women's clubs, 
church organizations, and luncheon clubs 
each of whom might be expected to influ- 
ence the thinking of numberless friends or 
associates. 

In the same way you would invite promi- 
nent Poles, Irish, Jews, and Italians, to co- 
operate, provided large groups of these races 
lived in the community. You probably 
wouldn't make any public announcement 
to the effect that you chose them because 
of their race. You probably wouldn't even 
tell Mr. Julius Cohen himself that he was 
asked to serve because he was a wealthy 
Jewish jeweler recognized as a spokesman 
of his racial group. You would invite him 


"because he was a substantial citizen of 
the community whose judgment was much 
valued by all." 

You might be a little more frank in 
selecting your representatives of organized 
labor, because organized labor has establish- 
ed a habit of requesting or even demand- 
ing representation. You might even tell 
leaders of the American Legion, the D. A. 
R., and the Rotary Club, that they were 
selected because of their affiliation. Organ- 
izations of that type thrive on such re- 
cognition and publicity. But you probably 
wouldn't tell the leading lawyer that he 
had been selected because of his remark- 
able success as a criminal lawyer, or a 
corporation counsel. 

Regardless of what you said publicly or 
privately about your selections, all of the 
above factors would need to be taken into 
consideration. Your selections also would 
have to represent a wise combination of 
the available leaders so that personal 
clashes between them would not defeat 
your program. It is doubtful whether 
these suggestions are new or novel to any- 
one who has had any experience in or- 
ganizing anything from a church social 
to a political campaign. 

The strange thing is that despite one's 
knowledge of these rudiments of successful 
community organization as they appear in 
American life, one frequently loses sight of 
them when transferred to a similar school on 
an Indian reservation. It is true of course, 
that many teachers do not participate ac- 
tively in the community life of the Indian 
group. They are busy, much concerned with 
their own activities, desirous of using their 
spare time for reading or visiting with other 
White people within reach and unconscious- 
ly inclined to feel themselves cut off from 
any mutuality of interest with the Indian 
families whose children they are teaching. 
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In a White community they would feel 
quite at home in visiting the parents of 
their school children. In all probability 
parents and teacher would have read the 
same morning newspaper and would be- 
tray a common interest in any one of a 
dozen topics of the day which would fur- 
nish a comfortable conversational basis 
upon which to get acquainted. Coming 
into an Indian community, many have a 
feeling of insecurity in appoaching the In- 
dian home. They find themselves at a 
loss for "small talk." The feeling of inse- 
curity in personal relationships would apply 
just as much in any community where two 
distinctly different cultures are in contact. 

Whites in China are just as uneasy in 
social relationships even after a period of 
adjustment. The more cosmopolitan 
White man may find himself superficially 
at ease with the more cosmopolitan and 
cultured Chinese, but he would be at a 
loss if absorbed into the family small talk. 
Nora Wain in her volume "The House of 
Exile" describes the difficulties which she 
encountered in fitting into a Chinese home. 
After the better part of a lifetime of mu- 
tual effort to become one of them, she 
concludes that her endeavor was not wholly 
successful. 

As a result of this feeling of strangeness 
it is easy to forget that, after all, Indians 
are people, and they have the kinds of 
family and community social groups that 
Whites do. 

To the modern American wha allows his 
business activity to move him from one 
side of the continent to the other with 
little regret, the persistence of group re- 
lationship among Indian tribes is a little 
difficult to understand. Because easy 
trc.'isplantation and the making of new 
friendships have become a pattern of nat- 
ional life, one forgets that the European 


races from which the Whites sprung have 
similar patterns of persistent group associa- 
tion to those typical of the American Indian. 
It is the American Whites who have traced 
a new pattern in terms of an expanding 
continent and ever widening frontier. 

Among the Sioux these primary groups 
are known as Tioshpai. The Tioshpai un- 
doubtedly stem back to family groups and 
in terms of an earlier discussion of "in- 
group," may be accepted as a primary in- 
group. While these Indians have broader 
loyalties to bands or tribes for which the 
Tioshpai is the basic unit, and recognize a 
racial unity between all Dakota Indians, 
these loyalties are secondary to those bind- 
ing the members of the Tioshpai together 

Among the Creeks the grouping is the 
"town." Many of these towns are sub- 
groups, owing allegiance to parent towns. 
As their numbers increased, the older towns 
subdivided and new towns appeared. Be- 
tween the members of these newer units 
and the members of the parent town, there 
exist closer bonds of loyalty, than between 
the members of towns not thus related. 
Similar groupings of parent towns and their 
off-shoot towns also exist among the Pa- 
pago. Among other tribes these unitary 
divisions follow along other lines, not less 
strong. 

But whatever these groupings may be, 
whether they take one of the forms in- 
dicated above or whether they follow the 
pattern of the modern American com- 
munity in which sympathetic groups are 
attracted because of similarities in racial 
origin, economic status, business relation- 
ships, or similar commonality of interest, 
Indian communities do have social group- 
ings. The successful integration of these 
groupings on behalf of school or extension 
activity or credit unions depends upon a 
recognition of these interest groups and 
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the wise invitation to their leaders to co- 
operate in the laying of plans, in the same 
way that one would seek the cooperation 
of similar leaders in a White community. 
This, of course, will involve much more 
intimate community contacts than have 
been customary on the part of many Indian 
Service employees, for it is only through 
such intimate relationship with the com- 
munity that one is in a position to judge 
who the real leaders are. 

One must not make the mistake of as- 
suming that school buildings are in the 
center of natural communities. Chance 
has probably placed many of them at points 
where they serve parts of several mutually 
jealous Tiosphai or towns. The American 
habit of drawing lines between adminis- 
trative divisions in arbitrary disregard of 
such natural features as mountain ranges 
and rivers, increases the likelihood that 
natural social groupings of the people have 
been similarly disregarded. Let us study 
the conditions which now exist when plan- 
ning future occasions for community co- 
operation. And remember that the nat- 
ural Indian leaders may be the older men 
who do not speak English — and avoid too 
much dependence upon glib English-speak- 
ing younger men unless there is evidence 
that these men possess the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the older leadership. 

7 . FITTING EDUCATION 
TO LIFE 

pDUCATION by a broad definition of 
^ the word means preparation to live. 
To live is to enjoy and participate in the 
society and culture of one's own group as 
well as to make a living. One must de- 
vote a reasonable, if not a large, proportion 
of one's time to obtaining food, clothing 


and shelter, but to live for that alone is 
merely to exist. Just what form the de- 
sirable life and making a living take, de- 
pend upon the customs, the society, the 
language and the resources of the group 
to which a person belongs. 

The opportunities and satisfactions of 
life, for example, are not the same for 
persons born to the ancestor-worshiping 
family of a Chinese farmer, a fishing and 
farming family of a South Sea Islander, 
or a family of rural Christian Americans. 
Also the preparation of young people to 
work and live in these diverse families and 
their diverse societies cannot be and is not 
the same. 

For each family, natural resources and 
traditional methods of work determine how 
one learns to make a living. Local family 
and community organization determines how 
a child is trained to cooperate with others. 
Among the families cited, the Chinese child 
joins a tightly organized family unit, bent 
on honoring male forebears and continuing 
the male line and property; the South Sea 
Islander joins a large kinship group and 
a village community, both having a well- 
established system of sharing labor and 
distributing the products of labor; the rural 
American joins an individualistic family 
that expects most of the children to leave 
the family group In time, and live in their 
own homes and on their own lands. The 
societies in which each of these three 
families operate have different codes of 
etiquette, different attitudes toward the 
position of women and different divisions 
of labor between the sexes. In fact, the 
whole field of social, economic and reli- 
gious habits, which we call customs, reveals 
these differences and only by learning that 
set which his group practices or believes, 
does the child become truly educated for 
making a living and for living. 
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The necessity for differences in educa- 
tion for the different cultures is obvious, 
yet a parallel situation among the American 
Indians is often forgotten and has in the 
past been greatly neglected. We have 
today, Indians of Plains culture, Pueblo cul- 
ture, Woodland culture and so on, and 
Indians who are agricultural or non-agri- 
cultural people, hunting people or pastoral 
people, desert people or mountain people, 
Arctic people, village dwellers and semi- 
nomads. The reasons for neglect of their 
differences are many. The chief reason 
has been that in the past. White people 
in the government and out, were convinced 
that to make the Indians like ourselves 
was the only objective of Indian education 
and Indian administration. In other words, 
it was token for granted that our customs 
and our goals of life were the only desirable 
ones. Civilization offered everything, pri- 
mitive life nothing. Furthermore, we knew 
little of Indian life and customs, and by 
the use of the one word Indian to designate 
all the many different aboriginal peoples of 
the Americas we contributed to the errone- 
ous impression that all Indian peoples are 
alike, which they are not. The word has 
made us disregard the significance of the 
words Kiowa, Hopi, Paiute, or Papago. 

The conclusion to this is not that we 
should return to tribal education, make 
the Kiowa, Kiowa, or the Hopi, Hopi, or 
"keep the Indian down" as many critics 
interpret the recognition of those things 
which function and have meaning in con- 
temporary Indian life. We could not, if 
we wished, return to a purely tribal ed- 
ucation, for the Amerind no longer lives 
completely in his own culture. He lives 
as a minority group in the general American 
society. Except for those who are com- 
pletely assimilated in the White population, 
an Indian lives economically and socially 


by Indian custom partly, and by American 
custom partly. He also lives among en- 
vironments on reservations or in Indian 
communities, whose variety is known to any 
one who knows the variety of land, climate 
and resources of the United States, not 
to mention Alaska. Indian education 
should, however, be a training in terms of 
present day Indian group environment, both 
social and economic, and in terms of the 
American life in which each group lives. 
It is a training for an adjustment to two 
societies, that should begin with the specific 
type of Indian life and the degree of ac- 
culturation to White life in the group from 
which each student is drawn. 

The diversity of the problems facing In- 
dian education has been met to o' large 
measure by the community day schools. 
Yet the function of these schools will large- 
ly fail, if the teachers are not fully aware 
and informed of the particular life, re- 
sources and needs of advancement of the 
Dorticular group to which their students 
belong, and are not conscious of their own 
function as guides to successful living in 
two societies and catalysts assisting in their 
proper blending. This problem is far more 
difficult for the teachers of non-reservation 
boarding schools, where students represent 
many tribes and cultures. 

To make the problem of the boarding 
school clearer, let us take, for example, 
the position of the Phoenix Indian School 
where a praiseworthy attempt has already 
been made to meet the problem by or- 
ganizing primary grades by tribal groups. 
The student body is drawn mainly from 
eleven Arizona tribes. They represent 
native agricultural, pastoral, hunting, seed- 
gathering peoples whose original economies, 
societies and life aims differ as widely as 
Chinese, South Sea Islanders and rural 
Americans. Most of them have maintain- 
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ed their native culture to a greater extent 
than tribes outside the Southwest. They 
are on reservations where land resources 
and climate vary from desert conditions, to 
semi-arid plains, to well-watered meadows 
and woodlands. 

The school has to educate, therefore, 
not Indians of a common background, but 
sheep-raising Navaho, who must learn to 
utilize and conserve their ranges for an 
unlimited future; village dwelling Hopi, 
whose culture is better adapted to simple 
mesa and desert living than anything 
Whites have yet devised, but who need to 
understand White technical and health ad- 
vancements which can be adapted to their 
present society; Apache whose now sup- 
pressed semi-nomadic and raiding habits 
have left their lives empty of the old 
satisfactions, and who must change from 
the hunting of wild animals to the raising 
domesticated animals; Papago, who must ad- 
just a rapidly increasing population and cat- 
tle industry to restricted and eroded lands by 
new methods of irrigation and cultivation; 
Pima, once subsistence farmers who are now 
faced with great commercial farming op- 
portunities and an efficient and technically 
advanced irrigation system; Colorado River 
tribes, who practiced originally very little, 
if any, agriculture, and were the least ad- 
vanced in cultural development of Arizona 
Indians, and suffered more from encroach- 
ment of White civilization, and yet are now 
living in a semi-parasitic dependence on this 
civilization. Each of these groups has its 
own system of social relationship and social 
controls, by which it maintains its group as 
well as carries on its economic system. Each 
has met White civilization in its own way, 
improving its life with what it has selected 
from general White culture, or finding 
social and personal disorganization as the 
result of economic change. 


Boys and girls with these differences in 
life problems, different environments and 
societies cannot enter into a single cur- 
riculum equally, nor derive equal benefit 
from it. They must commence education 
with the home and educational experience 
they bring to school, and progress along 
lines which will prepare them, when they 
leave school, for easy integration with both 
Indian and White society. Land utilization 
and land management, the potentiality of re- 
sources, irrigation methods, cattle and crop 
economies, soil, climate, housing, home 
management, local foods, arts and crafts, 
native social organization, family, clan and 
tribal cooperation, new tribal and district 
councils, native political systems, medical 
practices and health needs, Indian Service 
and reservation administration, cooperation 
with other government divisions, living by 
home resources or by wage work in industry, 
native ceremonies. White society of the 
reservation, town and state, the improve- 
ment of native life by adopting advance- 
ments of American life, cultural progress 
and change in the tribe, population pro- 
blems and social adjustments and malad- 
justments, should all be subjects of study 
for every Indian being educated. They 
are part of the study of the whole environ- 
ment, but the problems are also distinct 
for each tribe or each reservation, and 
should be studied as such. 

Non-reservation schools are limited by 
plant and resources and cannot duplicate 
the same, or construct an improved en- 
vironment, for each student group. The 
teachers can, however, produce in the con- 
tent of their courses, information and ac- 
tivities that give a realistic and applicable 
education for each tribal group Whether 
the material for this information is present- 
ed to students classed by tribes, or cover- 
ed by each teacher in his or her specialized 
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classes for all reservations represented, is 
a matter for school faculties to decide. 
To face the background of specific re- 
servations and tribal economies and socie- 
ties, instead of assuming a generalized In- 
dian background or generalized American 
one, is the most practical approach to 
providing the adjustment and success in 
modern life, that both Indians and interest- 
ed Americans desire. 

8. WHAT KIND OF A 
PERSON ARE YOU? 

A NY GROUP of people may be roughly 
classified by its attitude toward 
work. There is always the small minority 
that is losing its grip. Its difficulties are 
usually largely psychological. Somewhere 
in their past, individuals in this minority 
group have developed a feeling of per- 
secution. Whatever they are asked to 
do is unreasonable or excessive. They 
are continuously unwilling to do their best 
or even to live up to normal responsibilities 
which fall upon them, because they imagine 
that somebody else is taking advantage of 
them. They therefore feel it necessary 
to assert their independence or "get even." 
With most people of this type a psycho- 
logical "slow-down" appears to occur. 
Less than the normal amount of work is 
done, or the quality of work is less than 
might be expected. Reproofs which are 
well justified because speed and quality 
have fallen off are deeply resented and the 
individual feels further need "to get even" 
with his boss or with society in general. 
A sense of abuse leads to deliberate slacken- 
ing; the resultant poor work evokes a re- 
buke; the rebuke increases resentment, 
leading to further slackening — and a vicious 
circle has been set up. How to apply a 


healthy shock which will bring into the 
individual's consciousness a recognition of 
his own mistakes and wholehearted will- 
ingness to apply himself to their correction 
is difficult to determine. So the individual 
begins a steady spiral of deterioration and 
personal unhappiness. 

The second group is made up of those 
who have "arrived," so far as they them- 
selves are concerned. After a period of 
youthful training, the individuals in this 
second and largest group have learned 
how to do certain things for which there 
is a demand, and os a result have secured a 
job. By continuing to perform this skill, 
whatever it be, they have secured food, 
clothing, and shelter for themselves and 
their dependents. The work which they 
do is not very exciting to them, it doesn't 
appear very vital, and they have establish- 
ed a habitual rate of performance. Left 
alone, the more conscientious ones will per- 
form at this rate and with average ef- 
ficiency, with a minimum of supervision. 
If the supervision is increased, the rate of 
performance of some of these workers can 
be increased, for there are always some 
who, left to themselves, will deteriorate. 
The drudgery of the world is performed 
by this second group, and the healthier, 
more intelligent and better natured of the 
group do much of the world's work. How- 
ever, they put so little of themselves into 
what they do that their work quickly be- 
comes boring or uninteresting and is some- 
thing which they endure in anticipation 
of the free time which their employment 
purchases for them. 

Above this average, one finds a third 
but much smaller group. This group con- 
tains the individuals who bring to their 
work imagination, interest, and ambition. 
Faced with a job to be done, these indi- 
viduals are not satisfied to repeat the pat- 
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tern which has been taught them, but 
seek to improve that pattern. Burdened 
with drudgery, they seek to devise a ma- 
chine or a system by which to routinize 
the procedure, thus freeing their minds and 
ultimately their bodies for more vital ac- 
tivities. They are the ones who wish to 
understand what they are doing, so as to 
become masters of the job rather than its 
slaves. They are the ones who do not 
count the hours in the day which are de- 
voted to the job, but are concerned with 
accomplishments, and count successful ac- 
complishment justification enough for the 
time and energy which must be expended. 

Which group you fall into rests largely 
with yourself. No employer ever found 
enough employees of group three to com- 
plete his staff. Every responsible adminis- 
trator ultimately seeks to rid himself of 
the first type. It's pretty much up to you 
— where will you place yourself? 

9 . I CANT DO THAT 

pVERYONE at some time or another is 
^ asked to do something new. It is 
only natural to hesitate when facing new 
and untried paths. What already has 
been done can be repeated with confidence 
— the unknown either provokes fear or 
challenges initiative. What does it do to 
you? 

In an era of change when new needs are 
constantly appearing, the man or woman 
who is afraid to try something new is 
psychologically ready for a major defeat. 

A generation ago it was a folk belief 
that people lost their ability to learn new 
things as they grew older. Thorndike and 
Pitkin have proved that no man (or woman) 
in full possession of his senses is ever too 
old to learn. Muscles are sometimes slow 


to acquire new skills, but the mind slows 
up very little until well past middle age. 

The man (or woman) of value in any 
situation is the one who always wants to 
learn new ways or new facts. Haven't 
you met him? There is the baker who sets 
out to learn how to cook, who is curious to 
learn butchering, and who wants to know 
how to smoke or sugar cure meat, and has 
a host of new ambitions when those things 
are learned. Or there is the teacher of 
mathematics who wants to teach social 
studies or English. 

During the depression the most depress- 
ing individuals encountered were those who 
simply said, "I teach Latin," "I am a car- 
penter" or in some other phrase set a 
limit to their abilities, accepting defeat, 
unemployment, and relief when the op- 
portunity to do those specific things was 
no longer offered. 

The constructive attitude would have 
been "I teach — " or "I build — and if the 
particular thing I have been doing is no 
longer needed, my potential skills are 
enough, with effort, training, or imagina- 
tion, to fit me to do something (akin to my 
older work) which people now need to have 
done." Society may owe each man the 
opportunity to work — but it has the right 
to demand that what he does be socially 
useful. 

In the trades the rapid shift in needed 
skills often leads to technological unem- 
ployment if workers lack flexibility. A 
machine is built to do the work of 500 
men — and the men to gain re-employment 
must learn to run the machine or others 
similar to it. Nowadays retraining is re- 
latively easy to secure. 

It will be remembered that in the last 
century riots occurred and machines were 
smashed when factories found new and 
betters ways to perform manual tasks. 
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But such revolts didn't stop progress. And 
who of us today would urge that, in the 
long run, factories and machinery have not 
improved the living conditions of us all? 
Hours of labor have dropped like magic, 
real wages have increased, and nriore and 
more people have been employed, even 
though employment has not kept pace with 
the increase of those who want to work. 

But the necessity for flexibility is still 
with us — needs are still changing, and pro- 
gress is ruthless. The man who says "I 
don't know how to do that" and stops 
there, is his own worst enemy — he invites 
and accepts defeat. The man who says 
"I never have done that, but I'll start to- 
day to learn how" is in a fair way to mak- 
ing himself indispensable. 

10. ANOTHER STRING 
TO YOUR BOW 

A REN'T there lots of things you've 
always wanted to do? Sometimes 
things you'd rather do than the particular 
routine you find yourself in now? Well, 
why not begin to get yourself ready? The 
wise Indian hunter was the one with fore- 
sight enough to have two (or more) strings 
to his bow. If one broke, he wouldn't 
have to stop hunting and go home. 

That is one advantage to having a hobby 
— something we enjoy doing so much we 
become skilled in its execution. The time 
may come when one can shift over and 
ride the hobby for a living. 

Yet there are thousands of us who just 
Kill time when we're off the job, instead 
of reading, or puttering around, making 
a second string for our own bow. There 
isn't one who reads this who hasn't some 
kind of an unsatisfied curiosity, which could 
furnish the basis for a new job, if he'd 


follow it up. But just plain laziness, cloak- 
ed with smooth and self-satisfying justifica- 
tions, keeps us "jest a settin' " when we 
might be learning something new — or keeps 
us the same old poor cook, incompetent 
seamstress, ineffective handy man we were 
ten years ago. 

There are books, there are schools, there 
are camps and work projects which will 
give us the needed start. And the pure 
fun of achievement ought to keep us going, 
provided we set ourselves a goal worth 
achieving. How about it? What's your 
hobby, or your second string going to be? 

11. ROOM AT THE TOP 

rNURING the long period of depression 
in the '30's with millions out of work 
there was scarcely a school or a business 
that was not in need of skilled help and 
ready to pay for it. That appears par- 
adoxical, but it is nevertheless true. True 
because of the unfortunate tendency of 
most people to be satisfied with "'getting 
by" rather than determined to master their 
jobs, seeking each day to improve their own 
efficiency. 

It is these easily satisfied people, who 
get bored with their jobs, or who begin to 
howl at the injustice or favoritism when 
promotion passes them by. Yet the year 
has never passed that personnel officers 
weren't driven distracted seeking for the 
competence which will justify greater re- 
sponsibility, — and with increased responsi- 
bility goes promotion. 

It has been the effort of the Education Di- 
vision to develop a career service, in which 
the positions of greater responsibility are 
filled by advancing those who have learn- 
ed the needs of the division through ser- 
vice in the ranks. Each year principal- 
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ships and other supervisory jobs are seek- 
ing qualified, competent and imaginative 
employees and each year the active list 
of the teaching staff is canvassed for pos- 
sible candidates. 

Year after year an effort is made to 
describe the kind of educational program 
which is administratively desirable. Sum- 
mer programs of in-service training are 
carefully planned to furnish the basic 
stimulus to the kind of personal preparation 
it is believed will meet these needs. Time 
after time it is pointed out that close and 
careful study of rural community needs 
is an essential to the type of program in 
which we are now interested; that narrow 
specialization in trade skills, or success in 
a limited traditional field of academic in- 
terest will not serve in the modern Indian 
school. Yet teacher after teacher at dif- 
ferent salary levels is content to say, "I 
do this," or "I do that," regardless of its 
applicability to the program in hand — and 
then is surprised that his work is not ap- 
preciated and that promotions lag. 

A canvass a year ago revealed that more 
than 90% of teachers who had received 
promotions during the last three years had 
made definite effort toward self-improve- 
ment, and although it was the first time 
that the correlation had been made, it was 
also found that more than 90% of Indian 
Service teachers who had attended two or 
more summer schools had received a pro- 
rr.otion during that period. 

For more than five years a great ma- 
jority of the administrative vacancies oc- 
curring in the Education Division have been 
filled by the promotion of someone already 
within the Service. 

It is therefore clear that the service is a 
professional body, that an underlying phi- 
losophy guides its developing program, and 
that ambitious and capable employees who 


will align themselves with that philosophy 
and fit themselves through careful con- 
scientious preparation to give loyalty and 
service to that philosophy, may expect ad- 
vancement. 

And it should be equally evident that 
those who are too self-satisfied to make 
an effort or who are not in sympathy with 
the program will not receive the recogni- 
tion reserved for those whose preparation 
and competence earn them preferment. 

There is room at the top, today as always, 
for those who will work to get there, and 
those who are competent to serve there. 

12 . WHY DODGE FACTS? 

■^HERE are an amazing number of people 
* who go through life kidding themselves. 
They seem to believe that harm doesn't 
lie so much in an act as in the act be- 
coming a matter of record. Most of us 
have met the wishful thinkers who, when 
confronted with an unpleasant statement 
of fact, urge us "to take it back" or un- 
say it. Whether the statement is true 
is seldom considered. Somehow or other 
the unsaying of the bitter truth is presum- 
ed to have the magic power to erase the 
bitter fact itself. An administrative of- 
ficer encounters this type of thinking in 
the individual who is always anxious to 
"keep his record clear." Frequently this 
kind of individual, whether man or woman, 
is one whose normal actions are productive 
of dissatisfaction. As is only natural, such 
dissatisfaction inevitably finds its way into 
the files of any organization with which 
he is affiliated. When this fact becomes 
known to the individual, instead of making 
an effort to correct the fault, thereby set- 
ting up a favorable record which might 
ultimately outweigh the negative reports. 
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a hysterical effort is made to expunge the 
unfavorable facts from the record. Such 
behavior is infantile and, of course, profit- 
less to all concerned. 

The average administrator, although it is 
his duty to report facts, has no time to 
waste writing pointless condemnations, 
neither is he impressed with demands for an 
alteration of a factual record in order to 
obscure the fact of incompetency. This 
psychological phenomenon is not mention- 
ed because of any belief that these words 
can effect a change in the mental habits 
of adults who have so steeped themselves 
in self-deception. It is pertinent, however, 
because such adult attitudes are the out- 
growth of childhood experiences. Seen 
early enough in youth the tendency can be 
corrected. A feeling of security can be 
established, by learning to face facts and 
confront truth, not bitterly, but as a matter 
of normal comfortable living. 

Many individual attitudes are artificial 
and the result of a certain amount of play 
acting. Few of us have an inborn ten- 
dency to behave in any given way in the 
face of any situation. A few emotional 
reactions with their physical counterparts 
appear to be instinctive, but the vast ma- 
jority are imitative. We do the thing we 
have seen others do and try to act our 
part according to a pattern which we have 
accepted as desirable. This is why the 
movies affect us so strongly — ^they tend 
to set a pattern for action in the face of 
many types of situations. 

Walter Lippmann's recent tribute to 
Alexander Woollcott, who died late In 
January 1943, contains a paragraph which 
it might be well for us all to ponder: 

"Alexander Woollcott, who was stricken 
during a radio broadcast on Saturday even- 
ing and died a few hours later, was quite 
well prepared for death. The last time I 


saw him, which was a few weeks ago, he 
talked about the correspondence which he 
carried on with his great friend, Alice Duer 
Miller, during her long illness, and of how 
much it had meant to her that with him, 
at least, she did not have to pretend that 
she was going to recover. It was evident 
that he wanted me to know that he would 
prefer to be treated that way himself." 

How much unhappiness, how many heart- 
aches could at least be minimized if we 
stopped kidding ourselves. 

13 . IT'S THE LITTLE THINGS 

rpEMEMBER the saying, "For want of 
a nail, a shoe was lost; for want of a 
shoe, a horse was lost; for want of a horse, 
a king was lost; for want of a king, a 
cause was lost!"? While not so romantic, 
it might have been put, "For want of a 
screw, a hinge was lost; for want of a 
hinge, a door was broken" or "For want 
of a nut, a bolt was lost; for want of a 
bolt " you fill it out for yourself. 

For want of a button on the front of 
his coat, John Jones failed to make a good 
impression on a prospective employer, and 
so failed to get a good new job. Be- 
cause she didn't take time to stitch up 
the hem in her skirt, Mary Roe looked 
sloppy, and was passed over for promotion 
by a boss who wanted care and efficiency 
as characteristics of his higher priced em- 
ployees. Yet how often these little things 
are neglected or forgotten. 

Deterioration of property begins the mo- 
ment little things are passed over. It 
isn't enough just to sweep a building or 
wash a window. Loose screws should be 
tightened and if the hole has grown too 
big, a filler of plastic wood used, or the 
hole rethreaded and a larger screw used. 
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Bent metal should be straightened, screens 
that have, pulled loose should be tacked 
back in place. The list is endless, but 
in each instance, the neglect of the little 
thing leads to damage of larger things, 
till something of real value has been des- 
troyed. Then the cost of replacement be- 
comes an item that absorbs money which 
might better have been spent on something 
else. 

Transcontinental bus lines plan to drive 
a big bus a million miles or more and many 
busses now in service have traveled almost 
twice that distance. For most of its useful 
life, few people would guess how far a 
bus had traveled. This is because the 
better companies check every detail at the 
end of every trip. Yet the average auto- 
mobile owner is so careless of his car that 
it begins to look shabby at the end of 40 
or 50 thousand miles, and he then begins 
to think of getting another. 

The tri-motored Ford planes, no longer 
manufactured, with which the first trans- 
continental airline was initially equipped, 
have long disappeared from passenger ser- 
vice, but today are the backbone of air 
freight services from Alaska to Tierra del 
Fuego. They were well built to begin 
with, and they have been continuously and 
carefully maintained. 

Things that are clean, equipment or build- 
ings that are in good condition, units of 
machinery that operate smoothly, evoke 
pride in those who use them. We are 
all more careful of the upholstery while 
it is spotless, hesitate to be the first to 
dirty the fresh paint, enjoy putting a polish 
on smooth brass or nickle plate, but when 
the stains or dirt or dents begin to appear 
we quickly take the attitude that a few 
more won't make any difference. 

Some years ago. Rye Beach in West- 
chester County, New York, on Long Is- 


land Sound, was the site of a pleasure re- 
sort which was much "run down at the 
heel." Everything needed paint; the 
beach was covered with driftwood, char- 
coal and lunch scraps; the . public toilets 
were filthy and their walls covered with 
obscenities. Respectable people hesitat- 
ed to go there, even though the bathing 
was usually fine during much of the year. 
Then, in its development of the county park 
and highway system, the Westchester Coun- 
ty Park Commission bought the old Rye 
Beach resort, wrecked it and built in its 
stead a clean, attractive, and modern 
amusement park. 

The sand was sifted till it sparkled clean; 
all structures were freshly painted in bright 
attractive colors each season, flowers were 
planted beside the walks, the toilets were 
kept clean, trash baskets were set at con- 
venient points, and attendants were in- 
structed to keep the place clean. As a 
result, Playland today, two decades after 
its establishment, is as clean and attractive 
as the day it opened. Its patrons cooperate 
— unconsciously, many of them — in keep- 
ing it clean. 

The beach is free of papers and lunch 
scraps, so each picnic party looks to see 
what becomes of newspapers and garbage, 
and sees nearby a clean and convenient 
container for its use. The man who 
finishes his last cigarette becomes uncom- 
fortably aware that there are no discarded 
butts or wrappers on the board walk, but 
sees a trash container a few feet away 
and holds his paper till he reaches it, and 
then deposits it. The small boy or per- 
verted adult, tempted to inscribe a smutty 
verse on the toilet stall, is confronted by 
a spotless wall and hesitates to be the first 
to mar it. This influence of environ- 
ment controls nine out of ten visitors and 
for the tenth who scribbles or drops waste 
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paper, there is some employee who mokes 
it his business to remove the evidence 
almost immediately, for by keeping the 
place clean and orderly the Park Commission 
enlists the cooperation of the great majority 
of its patrons in maintaining it that way. 

A school is just the same. A dormitory 
or classroom building that is clean, bright 
and orderly gains pupil respect that a dis- 
orderly building doesn't. And the em- 
ployee effort required to keep a clean 
building clean is much less than that re- 
quired merely to police a dirty or disorderly 
one. While a new structure is easier to 
maintain, it isn't newness, it's the care a 
building receives that gains it respect. 

While talking about care, let us not for- 
get ourselves. A workman may be ex- 
pected to wear the work clothes of his craft 
while on the job, but when the dirty part 
of the job is over, there is no excuse for 
continuing to wallow in dirt. Some people 
appear to believe that cleaning up is some- 
thing you do for somebody else, gained 
probably in their youth from parents who 
made it a point to "clean up for father," 
or "for church" or for some other ex- 
traneous purpose. That probably accounts 
for the girl who looks sweet enough to eat 
every time she appears in public — till she 
gets a husband. After that she putters a- 
round home in a Mother Hubbard wrapper, 
with her hair a mess and wearing stock- 
ings full of runs. She lacks the self-respect 
to keep herself decent at all times, and 
then is surprised and hurt when hubby 
looks twice at some girl who is nicely 
starched. 

In the Indian Service it takes the form 
of letting oneself go when assigned to some 
remote station, where it's all in the family, 
and all the outsiders one is likely to see 
are natives. But it's dangerous to let 
down, for when one does, one lets go of 


something which should be an innate part 
of oneself. And neglecting to shave, 
wearing a soiled dress longer than necesary 
or living in a home that is disorderly and 
unclean, be it at the end of the world, or 
in the heart of civilization, is a mark of 
disintegration. 

On a recent trip through Alaska, it was 
a joyful sight to drop out of the air at 
some out of the way post which did not 
know a supervisory visit impended and find 
flower bordered walks, bright house dresses, 
clean paint, and well ordered rooms. 
Many times employees were deep in the 
disposition of the year's supplies newly re- 
ceived, but the momentary disorder was 
apparently momentary. Around it all was 
a clean orderliness into which the new 
supplies were being organized, and those 
stations contrasted pleasurably with those 
that had "gone native" in the worst sense, 
— of having ceased to care. Alaska is 
quoted merely because the impressions are 
fresh, it might have been the Navaho or 
Pine Ridge. It has nothing to do with 
the expectation or lack of expectation of 
a supervisory visit, it is something which is 
part of the inner integrity of the individual. 
And it is something none of us can afford 
to lose. 

14 . WHY THE BOARDING 
SCHOOL FAILED 

T"HE purpose of the earlier Indian schools 
■ was to civilize the Indian as rapidly as 
possible. The missionary and the military 
had found that the adult Indian clung te- 
naciously to his ways and his familiar 
haunts. If any marked change was to be 
brought about, it appeared that the children 
must be caught young, separated from their 
parents, and taught White ways. 
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Ignoring completely tribal differences, the 
infant representatives of hundreds of tribes 
were thrown together indiscriminately. The 
better to encourage the learning of English, 
the speaking of tribal languages was for- 
bidden. The ban was enforced through 
corporal punishment — occasionally of a 
brutal type. Little children barely seven 
years old were torn from their parents, ship- 
ped sometimes thousands of miles from 
home, without understanding what it was all 
about, and then housed in vast ugly friend- 
less dormitories where sixty to a hundred 
and more children shared a single room. 
Bathing and toilet facilities were (and some- 
times still are) Inconvenient and unsanitary. 

Marched to meals, marched to classes, 
drilled in spare time to keep them out of 
mischief, boys and girls were frequently 
housed on the same campus, but in no sense 
of the word, ''co-educated.'' Corporal pun- 
ishment reminiscent of colonial school days 
was inflicted for even slight infractions of 
the rules. Thus did we undertake to ''civil- 
ize'' our wards — in an atmosphere which 
must have made the most primitive of In- 
dian homes appear as paradise in com- 
parison. That this earlier generation of 
Indian teachers accomplished anything by 
their procedures, is a tribute to the person- 
alities of those rugged and honest souls 
amongst them who believed firmly in their 
objectives and "won souls despite their 
methods." 

Not to be overly sentimental, imagine your 
own little six year old (if you have one) torn 
from you against your will and conveyed to 
Mexico or China; forbidden to speak Eng- 
lish and among persons who talk a foreign 
tongue and to whom he could not make 
his wants known. Imagine all his inbred 
habits of dress, bathing, care of the hair, 
sleeping and eating violated. Picture him, 
as he begins to understand in some degree 


the speech of his captors, learning that 
everything that you, his parents, had taught 
him was wrong and vicious. Imagine him 
punished when he sought communion with 
the God you had taught him to love and 
trust. Imagine him at night, herded into 
bed in a vast, cheerless, colorless room with 
a hundred other motherless, homesick boys. 

There is no need to push the contrast. 
Either you have allowed yourself to experi- 
ence it in imagination or you haven't. 

But our error didn't stop there. We kept 
the child — sometimes twelve long years, or 
more — and then, like as not, sent him back 
to his reservation to readjust into the tribal 
life. We jusified our action by assuming 
that an adolescent child could seriously 
modify the culture pattern of his adult group 
and could offer leadership to the tribe in 
its advance toward civilization. It didn't 
work, and we lamented his "reversion to the 
blanket," and the average American talked 
about the strangeness of the Indian who, 
after being introduced to the refinements of 
civilization, appeared to prefer his primi- 
tive and sometimes pagan ways. 

In analyzing this situation, let us recog- 
nize that the Indian child had been away 
from his native culture most of his life. He 
returned to find himself alien to his family 
and his group. In a culture in which age 
is respected and youth must prove itself, his 
very strangeness to all that counted with 
the tnbe, became a liability. He lacked 
the first necessities to tribal leadership: fa- 
miliarity with custom, and the confidence 
of his people. The only possibility open to 
him if he were to remain with the group, or 
gain leadership, lay in identifying himself 
as rapidly as possible with the tribe. To 
do this, necessitated laying aside the habits 
of civilization and learning the habits of 
his people. 

To make the situation more graphic^ but 
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less serious than it actually was to the young 
Indian, just imagine your brother or son 
coming home from coiiege and trying to re- 
make the family habits. Listen to him 
criticize mother's cooking, father's car or 
business methods, big sister's makeup, and 
grandfather's evening toddy. How long 
would he be welcome, and how soon would 
he be told to shut-up and learn to get on 
with the family, or get out? 

Many of our old Indian school graduates 
"went back to the blanket," and today, hav- 
ing gained positions of leadership, are in- 
fluencing their people toward some of the 
American culture patterns which they feei 
are more desirable than the Indian way. 
Others were "lost to civilization." 

Is this exaggeration? Probably not. 
Many of the statements are based on the 
reactions of older Indians to their own In- 
dian school experiences. They have fre- 
quently stated the case even more vividly. 
Allowing for over-emphasis here or there, it 
should be apparent that because it ignored 
fundamental psychological and anthropo- 
logical facts in the lives of our Indian chil- 
dren, the old boarding school was doomed 
to fail. Many of its objectives we now be- 
lieve to have been wrong, but granted that 
the objectives might have been right, the 
set-up was calculated to defeat its own ends. 

Fortunately, most of this is past history. 
Many of the boarding schools have gone. 
Many of the remaining non-reservation 
schools have reformulated their objectives. 
The children are now drawn from contig- 
uous tribes, and usually return home dur- 
ing vacations. The reservation boarding 
school, to the extent that it still exists, has 
assumed a new purpose, keyed to the vo- 
cational needs of the pupil who will make 
his living through the successful exploita- 
tion of the resources of his own home res- 
ervation. 


15 . "LET us RAISE A 
STANDARD " 

■T"HERE is a tendency on the port of most 
■ people to assume that the way in which 
human beings react in the face of danger, 
when they are in love, or when they are sad 
is an instinctive thing. As a matter of fact 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
We actually behave in face of any of these 
experiences as we have been taught to be- 
have. The conviction that a certain pat- 
tern of action is the right or desirable one 
can bring about the most amazing physi- 
ological reactions. 

For instance, we find the literature of Vic- 
torian England full of women who suffered 
from "the vapors." This was a peculiarity 
of "frail womankind" and lead them to 
faint in the face of any untoward emotional 
experience. It was womanly to faint and 
showed good breeding; therefore, all well 
bred women fainted. Gradually a new pat- 
tern of feminine behavior has supplanted 
the old one and the modern woman con- 
siders it a confession of weakness to faint 
under any circumstances. Some still do 
faint, but the normal individual tries to 
avoid it and usually succeeds. 

The average American shakes hands with 
all and sundry. In other parts of the world 
a similar expression of greeting is accom- 
plished by rubbing noses. Kissing, which 
we assume to be a very desirable manner 
in which to express affection, was totally 
unknown in many parts of the world until 
the ubiquitous American motion picture film 
began to illustrate various methods of mak- 
ing love. 

We usually think of the home, the church, 
and the school as the educational institu- 
tions which are responsible for building 
character and citizenship. As a matter of 
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fact all three together do not exert as much 
influence in forming many habits of mod- 
ern youth as do the moving pictures, largely 
because home, church, and school studious- 
ly avoid discussing the details of how to get 
on with the other fellow; how to behave 
when out with a girl; how to make love; 
how to hold a girl when dancing and dozens 
of other things which each young person 
aspires to do in the accepted way. The 
moving pictures have no such sense of re- 
straint, but illustrate down to the last detail 
just how all these things are done, and the 
effectiveness with which they teach their 
lesson is revealed in the behavior of the 
young people who have been in studious 
attendance at them. That is not to say 
that the other influences which have been 
mentioned need abdicate the field in favor 
of the motion picture. It simply means that 
if they wish to exert a competing influence 
they must be prepared to deal as frankly 
and as objectively with the problems in 
which young people have an interest.^ 
When any situation arises which is new 
to the people who are confronted with it, 
there is always a period during which a great 
deal of uncertainty exists as to what is the 
proper form of behavior. The leader or 
leaders who have the conviction and the 
courage to set forth a desirable pattern of 
behavior can, in many instances, determine 
the group response. In a 1943 column by 
Walter Lippmann, he quotes a phrase from 
George Washington who, during the Con- 
stitutional Convention when there was a 
great deal of uncertainty as to the manner 
in which a federal union might be achieved, 
advised the members to disregard what was 
supposed to be expedient and undertake to 
''raise a standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair." 

ILife and Growth by Alice W. Keliher, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., is one of the few textbooks actually built around the 
questions to which youth wishes to know liie answer. Copies 
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As a recent example of the manner in 
which patterns of action can be formulated 
for large groups of people, Mr. Lippmann 
then preceded to quote the statement of a 
London newspaper editor about how the 
people of London had been taught to react 
to the bombing raids. 

"Many of us," he said, "were anxious 
about that before the raids started in Sep- 
tember 1940; we did not know how the 
people of a modern city would stand up to 
it. And when the first raid came and hit the 
east end of London, neither the government 
nor the newspapers knew just what the peo- 
ple who had been hit were thinking and how 
they would take it. But that evening we 
decided to assume that they had acted hero- 
ically, as Englishmen should, and the next 
morning we printed all the stories that come 
in to us of their bravery, their good humor 
and their uncomplaining patience. Right 
then and there we fixed the pattern of how 
people ought to behave in an air raid. Per- 
haps they would all have behaved that way 
anyway. But you know there is good and 
bad in all of us, and the right example at 
the right moment can make all the differ- 
ence in the way men act." 

The questions of what to wear, how to act 
when your son is drafted, what to do when 
your daughter elopes, how to behave in the 
face of a bombing raid, or what to do when 
food is scarce, will all be determined by 
someone, and the rest of us in general will 
accept that pattern and proceed to act upon 
it. There isn't any "instinctive way" in 
which to behave. 

In some of our American cities rationing 
was taken calmly and with a grain of hu- 
mor. People willingly did without things 
they were accustomed to have in order 
to share with each other. In other com- 
munities the pattern of hoarding was set by 
a few selfish individuals and accepted by 
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many as the proper way to behave. In 
some communities the news of the death of 
a loved one at some remote outpost was ac- 
cepted courageously and in a spirit of dedi- 
cation. In others, the parents set up a 
pattern of howling grief and self-abandon- 
ment. Neither is necessary. The first would 


appear to be by far the wiser. 

In many aspects of our lives today the 
advice of Washington is pertinent. Let us 
not underestimate the capacity of the hu- 
man race for nobility and let us each con- 
tribute his part toward "raising a standard 
to which the wise and honest can repair." 
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1 . SOCIAL CONTROLS 

IT IS BECOMING generally recognized that 
’ the school is an agent of society for the 
development of desirable and constructive 
social attitudes. This demands that the 
school program be operated with a clear 
recognition of realities. 

No longer can it be assumed that elimina- 
tion terminates responsibility for youngsters 
who prove annoying, difficult to direct or 
control, or who appear to be exerting a 
demoralizing influence on other students. 
To send such apparently recalcitrant or 
incorrigible youngsters out into society as- 
sumes that an unsupervised, unregulated 
environment is more capable of directing 
their activities or protecting their associates 
from contaminating influence than is a 
school in which there is close supervision 
of group and individual activities. 

If the destructive influence of an incor- 
rigible youngster upon his associates is 
stronger than the constructive influence 
which his associates can exert upon him, 
it is evident that standards of social be- 
havior within the school are imposed by 
the faculty without general acceptance by 
the students, rather than being representa- 
tive of a community sentiment. Reforma- 
tion or regeneration of potentially wayward 
children may be more rapidly and suc- 
cessfully effected in a desirable social en- 
vironment than in one made up solely of 
maladjusted or incorrigible children. If 


right action is accepted as a desirable ob- 
jective by the students as a whole, it in- 
evitably appeals as desirable to all but the 
most abnormal members of the group who 
will be but few in number. Efforts should 
be made to transfer such abnormal students 
to suitable institutions which can exercise 
continuing supervision over their actions, 
rather than to turn them loose on society. 

2 . WHY DO WE BEHAVE 
AS WE DO 

A PECULIAR fiction has grown up about 
' 'the motivations of human behavior. 
Stated simply, it is that all children and 
most adults — especially foreigners — have a 
perverse desire to do the wrong thing, and 
will usually do it, unless frightened into do- 
ing things in accordance with the accepted 
social pattern. Many people attempt to 
train animals by the same method, as for 
example the cowboy's procedure for 'break- 
ing' a horse. 

The records show that for many years 
Indians were dealt with almost exclusively 
by that method. Within the memories 
of many employees now in the Indian Serv- 
ice, corporal punishment was an accepted 
disciplinary measure in most Indian schools 
— and there were prophecies of insurrection 
when Carson Ryan, Commissioner Collier 
and Secretary Ickes forbade the striking of 
school children. While many employees 
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Still doubt the wisdom of the Secretarial or- 
der which prohibits corporal punishment, 
Indian schools are today practically free 
from brutality. And the general testimony 
throughout the Service is that the children 
have never been more tractable or easier 
to handle. 

Have generations of adults been wrong 
about the need for a strong hand in disci- 
plining children? Is "spare the rod and 
spoil the child" really a misstatement, as 
are so many other examples of "folk wis- 
dom"? Happily, yes. If most grown 
people would really examine impersonally 
their own motives for action, remembering 
back into their childhood, instead of ac- 
cepting a current generalization, they would 
know that fear has never been an efficient 
or constructive method of social control. 

If there is one fact which the psychologists 
have surely established, it is that action 
springs from positive interest. A baby's 
attention is caught by a moving light, and 
he reaches for it. If it is caused by a 
bright bauble which is hanging within reach, 
it is grasped by the hands and brought as 
close as possible to the mouth, which at 
this age is an active organ of sensory ex- 
amination. If the object had been grand- 
ma's lorgnette, father's watch or something 
else which the child might damage, his 
reaction would have been the same, for he 
has no basis for discrimination. 

However, the reaction of the observing 
adult might be very different. if a toy, 
placed for the baby's amusement, the a- 
dult is pleased at the response which has 
been evoked. If a watch attracts attention 
unintentionally, and the adult is afraid that 
it may be damaged, the response may be 
one of annoyance. The object is snatched 
away, and the child may even have his 
hand slapped. A moment's consideration 
should be enough to convince us that such 


a slap would be undeserved, and will ac- 
complish nothing in the training of the 
child. 

A baby is born into the world as a bundle 
of nervous reflexes. Some students of 
psychology go as far as to claim that very 
nearly all of life's habits are built up as a 
series of coordinated responses to stimuli 
from the environment. Sometimes the en- 
vironment of the nerves is internal, and 
experiences going on inside the body itself 
set off still other responses. Two simple 
examples of this contention: The new- 
born infant has no intelligent knowledge 
of feeding. His embryonic nourishment 
made no use of the lips, mouth, throat or 
stomach. Yet when the nipple of the 
mother's breast (or of a bottle) is pressed 
against the child's lips, he begins to suck. 
The mouth filling with fluid, he swallows 
for the first time, and so the peristaltic 
action of the esophagus is set up. This 
is a case of stimulus from the outside en- 
vironment. Inside the body, in response 
to stimuli as yet undefined, the endocrine 
glands are secreting infinitesimal quanti- 
ties of substances termed hormones, which 
stimulate growth, influence emotional re- 
sponses, bring about momentary increases 
of physical strength, and in many other 
ways control phases of human behavior. 
Here the stimulus is from the inside, and 
wholly apart from the conscious knowledge 
of the individual affected. 

As new responses to stimuli appear, there 
is evidence that the new responses relate 
to and grow out of one or more of these 
initial modes of behavior. For example: 
Changes in the intensity of light are ap- 
parently without effect on babies. How- 
ever, the reverberations of a bass drum 
evoke fear responses. When a flash of 
light occurs at the same time as the drum 
beat, the response is one of fear, as with 
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the original unexpected noise. After syn- 
chronous experiences with noise and -light, 
the child is found to moke the some fear 
response to the light flash alone. The 
fear reaction has been transferred to an 
experience which had previously been with- 
out emotional significance. 

These new responses are termed "con- 
ditioned" responses, to indicate that they 
have been learned by association of ex- 
perience, rather than representing genuine 
instinctive or reflexive action. Psychol- 
ogists in the laboratory have demonstrated 
with adults the reality of this phenomenon, 
and today it is on accepted explanation 
of much human behavior. Stated simply; 
It is a demonstrated fact that a large num- 
ber of human behavior patterns have been 
learned through the association of ex- 
periences. This should effectively dispose 
of the old fiction of innate viciousness or 
perversity in children (or adults — or even 
animals). Children behave as they do, 
because the adults with whom they have 
associated have taught them to behave 
that way. 

Very little behavior remains on the level 
of conscious thought. When it is time to 
eat, there is little chance that intelligent 
thinking can be done till hunger is satisfied. 
When a man has been punched on the 
nose, or deprived of his best girl, or had 
food snatched from his hands, his reaction 
is one of anger. Experience may have 
tempered his overt expression of anger. 
If the fellow who punched him is bigger, 
he may hit back — or he may wait till he is 
a safe distance away and then take it 
out in loud talk. For this reason, most 
things that children do in response to any 
given situation are not "thought out" — ^they 
are merely reactions repeating a previously 
learned pattern. 

The way human beings react in the pre- 


sence of other human beings, we have 
termed "manners." A man doffs his hat 
when he meets a woman whom he re- 
cognizes as his social equal or superior; 
some men doff their hats to any wonnan, 
as a gracious gesture to her sex. When 
friends or acquaintances meet, they shake 
hands. A variety of utensils is used in 
the consumption of food, and at the dinner 
table the hands are seldom allowed to 
come in contact with what is to be eaten. 
The list is almost limitless, and in any cul- 
ture, it is taken for granted that these 
things are known and practised. In White 
public schools, even in underprivileged dis- 
tricts, the children are aware that certain 
patterns are "accepted", and are seldom 
surprised when teachers make them ex- 
plicit, and demand conformity. The 
teachers themselves expect these establish- 
ed reactions to occur just as unconsciously. 
Why hats should be doffed, hands shaken, 
or forks and spoons used in the accepted 
fashion, they would find it difficult to ex- 
plain. Faced with the question, seriously 
presented, their natural reaction would be 
angry frustration at their inability to ex- 
plain what had been taken for granted, 
and resentment at the person demanding 
an answer. 

In another culture than our own, how- 
ever, the accepted manners would be quite 
different. And the individuals conform- 
ing to that pattern would be as ill at ease 
if called upon to explain it, as we are to 
justify our own. 

Learning the manners of his culture is 
one of the more difficult tasks confront- 
ing each child. Because "manners" are 
taken for granted, the adults don't re- 
cognize them as learning experiences — as 
they do the jobs of learning to read, of 
mastering number processes, and similar 
responsibilities entrusted to the schools. 
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Impatience is therefore liable to greet 
the child who makes a mistake. He is 
called stupid, or rude, or something else, 
to cover his parents' embarrassment be- 
cause he doesn't know as much about life 
as they do. 

Many of our "manners" take the form 
of tabus — the things that aren't done, or 
aren't said. While all share the necessary 
functions of elimination, they aren't dis- 
cussed in specific terms. Certain euphe- 
misms grow up in each generation, with 
which the need to urinate or defecate are 
disguised. All but the dumbest among us 
know just what is meant when a guest 
asks to "wash up", but everyone pretends 
that he means what he says. Children 
have a difficult time to learn just what to 
say under the circumstances, and when to 
say it. 

Often parents have gotten themselves so 
prudishly immured in the tabu that they 
can't even talk to their children in language 
which the child can understand, and the 
child's errors grow out of not knowing just 
what it is he's not to do. These particular 
tabus are part of our culture. They are 
not necessarily shared by the cultures of 
Indian groups. 

Children are naturally curious. If they 
weren't, they'd never get on in the world, 
for the greater part of one's education lies 
in wondering "why", and then going after 
the answer. 

Mother Nature is no prude, so she does- 
n't sit around at the child's elbow, and say, 
"Don't ask that", or "Better not do that". 
The child asks sensible or embarrassing 
questions with equal gusto; wants the ex- 
planation of simple and complicated pro- 
cesses; sees the commonplace happenings 
which Mother considers educational, but 
also sees the equally commonplace events 
which people who have acquired their 


"manners" have learned to ignore. 

Matches which light, things which make 
a loud noise, an open fire, and things which 
move fast like electric fans, exert a fasci- 
nation upon curious youngsters which is 
not terminated by a simple "don't!" Adults 
are used to such phenomena, and have be- 
come slightly bored about them. Many 
children take a long time to become ac- 
customed to the exultant power which is 
vested In mankind by these- "commonplace" 
inventions. Again and again they are 
drawn to repeat the experiences which are 
so wonderful — but so dangerous. And 
adults become Impatient, and talk about 
disobedience, and somehow or other im- 
agine that physical punishment can deter 
a child from such investigation, before he 
finds that the power is his and it becomes 
a commonplace to him also and gives way 
to another wonder. 

Such persistence conquered rabies, and 
smallpox; climbed insurmountable moun- 
tains; discovered America; destroyed the 
yellow fever mosquito and built the Pan- 
ama Canal. The record is endless. Yet 
persistence, despite the fact it is the stuff 
that progress is made of, becomes exceed- 
ingly annoying in others — and in children 
is something not to be put up with! 

However, despite the fact that the world 
is so full of marvels waiting to be under- 
stood, the average child is desperately 
desirous of "getting on with" the other 
creatures of his environment. He is almost 
always ready to try to find interest In the 
expressed Interests of another. And 
the world is moving so rapidly that one 
interest will frequently replace another 
with little regret. And at the same time, 
as a living personality, he may be forgiven 
for resenting a dictatorial interference with 
his interests or activities. People who say 
"I forbid you" or "You must not" or "Stop 
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that, instantly, or i'll " unconsciously 

set up a challenge. 

"You say I can't, and I know I can. 
Just to show you (or prove it) I'll do it 
anyhow!" "You'll do that to me will you? 
Well, you'll have to catch me first!" 
"Think you know everything, don't you? 
Well, I can get away with it, and you'll 
never know it, Smarty!" It doesn't re- 
quire a pre-adolescent to react that way 
to prohibitions. A great many adults find 
the same challenge in dictatorial "must 
nots." 

On the other hand, a new interest will 
frequently terminate an undesirable ac- 
tivity. A good reason for not doing some- 
thing, or a better reason for doing some- 
thing else, appeals to most of us. "Let us 

do this " opens future possibilities. 

"Don't do that!" only interrupts immediate 
activities. "If you'll do this for me, then 
I'll do that for you" offers a reward for 
cooperation. While "If you don't stop 
that. I'll do something to you!" threatens, 
and arouses natural resentment, but offers 
no constructive alternative. 

The need for "discipline" in a repressive 
sense exists only when the individual who 
is supposed to be in control is unwilling to 
take the time to find out what is being done, 
and why; and too busy or too lazy or too 
unimaginative to offer a constructive sug- 
gestion as to something better to do. Most 
potential mischief can be foreseen and con- 
structive alternatives provided before the 
mischief gets afoot. Hallowe'en vandal- 
ism is being controlled in many parts of 
the country by recreation leaders who say, 
"Come to my party on October 3 1 prepared 
to have a well-behaved good time" — not 
by police forces which soy "If you tip over 
outhouses and run away with gates in 
this town, you'll be put in jail." 

Indian youngsters don't differ from White 


youngsters in any of these fundamentals of 
behavior. However, they have grown up 
from infancy in a different culture pattern, 
and have acquired different "manners." 
Their tabus are likely to be different, and 
their standards of conduct will conform at 
first to those of their fathers and mothers. 

It need not be assumed when they come 
to school that they should put aside what 
they have learned, and uncritically substi- 
tute White customs for their own. To be a 
successful teacher of Indians, one should do 
his best to learn to respect the customs of 
tribal groups and if possible, why they are 
significant. Most people have learned to 
enter the religious edifices of another faith 
with somewhat the same respect which they 
pay their own and should approach other 
differences in belief with similar considera- 
tion. 

It will often be helpful to explain to a 
child how similar experiences are treated 
by cultured White people (remembering 
that not all of the Whites whom he will 
meet will be cultured, or will know enough 
to respect his culture) in the hope that 
he may eventually become adept in the 
"manners" of both cultures. Most of his 
life is likely to be lived among his own 
people, and if he becomes ashamed of his 
tribal traditions, he will be unhappy and 
make others ill at ease. Many of his 
contacts will be with Whites, and will be 
more pleasant if he can adjust his behavior 
to their expectations also. 

The time spent in seeking to understand 
those with whom one must work, is usually 
well invested. It will help to avoid mis- 
understandings, if one respects the life pat- 
terns of others, which are os integral a 
part of their culture patterr^s, as one's 
own habits are of one's social group. 
Incidentally, many disciplinary difficulties 
will disappear, for apparent disobedience 
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will appear frequently as a different "man- 
ner" of reacting to a common situation. 
Apparent discourtesies often will turn into 
demonstrations of respect — in the "man- 
ners" of another culture. And Indian 
children will be found to be even more 
desirous of "getting on" with their teachers 
than a similar number of White children. 

3. CONTROL vs. 
SELF-CONTROL 

REGIMENTATION is the opposite of ed- 
ucation — as preparation for life in a 
democratic society. Regimentation as- 
sumes the superior wisdom of a limited few 
individuals who may momentarily be in 
positions of power, and discounts the self- 
directive intelligence of the many. De- 
mocracy must be founded on a recogni- 
tion of the capacities of the many for 
self-direction, and education for democracy 
demands that leadership take the time 
necessary to inform the many and give 
them the opportunity to experiment in 
social controls. 

Many Indian tribal groups have long 
histories of self-direction. It was hard for 
White leaders in the early days of contact 
with Indians to realize that many Indian 
chiefs and head men were only spokesmen 
for, or advisers to, the members of the 
tribe. These leaders possessed no power 
to act for other members of the tribe in 
giving away land or agreeing to restrictions. 
Nowhere was this conflict in racial con- 
cepts more evident than in areas in which 
the Whites undertook to set up puppet 
leaders of their choosing, in the belief that 
such leaders would be accepted and followed 
simply because they possessed the symbols 
of office. Such tricks had worked with 
European peoples, who had developed no 


technique to combat the coup d' etat, by 
which transformations in social and govern- 
mental policy were brought about by simple 
shifts in leadership accomplished by force 
or chicanery. 

It was token for granted by White leaders 
that a similar pattern of social control was 
universal, and many misunderstandings in 
dealing with Indians resulted. Indian 
leaders were unable to "take program" 
from Whites or "sell out" to their natural 
enemies and deliver the acquiescence of 
their followers. As a result, a fable has 
grown up to the effect that Indians are 
ineffective leaders. The truth is, Indian 
tribal organization was often more demo- 
cratic than the governments of many 
nations which sent settlers to the new world. 
The Indian scheme of democratic adminis- 
tration is a worthy contribution to a country 
which prides itself on being the greatest 
modern democratic republic. In dealing 
with Indian children in school, a recogni- 
tion of the tradition and continuing force 
of community opinion in governing social 
action would greatly simplify discipline and 
control. 

Such ideas and practises make themselves 
apparent in daily behavior and casual hu- 
man contacts. Whether buildings are de- 
faced, toilet paper wasted, furniture broken, 
and other abuses practised is not determined 
by the ability of a given principal or adviser 
or other official to "control" the children. 
When these things happen it is self-evident 
that all attempts at control are external and 
superficial — ^therefore useless. When such 
matters are properly cared for, it is equally 
evident that there has been some desirable 
transfer of control to the students individual- 
ly. No group of adults can permanently pre- 
vent children (or other adults) from doing 
things regarded as undesirable, or continue 
to force children (or other adults) to conform 
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to practises thought of as desirable. The 
practise must be accepted as desirable by 
the individuals concerned or there will be 
frequent violations. 

Many Indian schools today still depend 
on external controls. The evidence is 
obvious and incontrovertible. The ad- 
ministrators confess it either by frank 
acknowledgement that they "can't control 
the youngsters" when adult supervision is 
withdrawn, or by the modifications of plant 
structure by which they seek to circumvent 
the uncontrolled activities of the children. 

Locked doors, barred windows, artificial 
barriers of one kind or another, toilet paper 
on an iron pipe in a central location, broken 
toilet doors and fixtures, central control 
of showers, broken furniture or the absence 
of comfortable and well-preserved furniture 
in common rooms are all the physical ear- 
marks of unsuccessful attempts at external 
control; or equally significant, the lack of 
any attempt to develop self-control. 

These things are of fundamental im- 
portance but do not lend themselves to 
spectacular reporting 

It is not what is spectacular that the 
Office is interested in however — it is funda- 
mental experiences which will fit children 
for democratic living. These are dif- 
ficult to transmit to paper but quite self- 
evident to a casual but sensitive visitor. 


4 . BUILDING SELF-CONTROL 

|T HAS become generally accepted that 
society through the individual .family 
and the church, and more recently through 
the public school, should give some guidance 
to the developing social attitudes of children. 
This type of training is loosely referred 
to as training in civic responsibility, ethical 
and moral guidance, or character ed- 


ucation. After an era in which poor home 
conditions, slums and lack of recreation 
facilities were blamed for juvenile de- 
linquency, the schools are now being severe- 
ly criticized for permitting young people to 
grow up without proper character training. 

The difficulty with comments of this 
kind is that they fail to recognize that 
children live 24 hours a day, and are un- 
der the influence of the school for five 
or six hours at the most. What they are 
learning out of school, is just as potent 
education as what is being learned in school. 
Classroom teachers may teach good fellow- 
ship and the golden rule, but a small child 
on the playground who finds himself the 
victim of an older bully or a mean dis- 
positioned youngster of his own age is 
faced with facts, not theory. Either he 
must fight or run away. 

There is no use pretending that the 
school administration would protect him if 
his difficulties were reported. If he did 
seek protection by tattling, he would later 
encounter retribution, as an inevitable con- 
sequence of the gang loyalties which he 
had violated. The fact that a bully or 
group of bullies has the free run of the 
playground is evidence that the faculty 
does not control the social attitudes of 
the juvenile group. When adults investi- 
gate reports of such misconduct they are 
likely to find the victims protecting their 
tormentor. When children are caught in 
lies of that kind, we are likely to be most 
unsympathetic, saying that they have only 
themselves to blame for the abuse which 
they suffer. Too seldom do we realize 
that the child who learns to lie, often does 
so in self-defense, having discovered that 
it is less painful to deceive the adults who 
are in authority, than to betray the more 
powerful leaders among his fellows. School 
playgrounds and neighborhoods still exist 
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which are ruled by caveman ethics and 
which are the spawning grounds for young 
gangsters who will later defy the police 
and engage in parasitic rackets, which 
prosper for the same reason that the weaker 
children in school days submitted. 

Society has achieved its present degree 
of social control through the slow discovery 
that the vast majority of people is better 
off when the predatory minority is under 
control, than it was before regulatory codes 
were established. It has taken this ma- 
jority a long time to make the discovery 
and to unite in formulating its codes of 
behavior — first in the thinking of the 
people, then in law, and then by giving 
law the effect of force through the establish- 
ment of police. 

Existence of racketeers and other men 
of force who, ganging together, prey upon 
their more peaceful and unorganized fellow 
citizens, proves that the battle for peace 
and good will is far from being won, even 
within our own society. We are not justi- 
fied therefore in assuming that all citizens 
are unanimous in accepting peace and 
good will as a way of life. Teachers who 
recognize these facts, know that the ef- 
fectiveness of their teaching can be better 
assured if the ideals that are instilled dur- 
ing the more formal aspects of school life, 
can be extended to the informal lives of 
children. It is these teachers in the In- 
dian Service who have seen in the cottage 
dormitory a natural way to carry into non- 
classroom life, opportunities for constructive 
experience in successful group living. 

It is recognized that the conduct of any 
individual in a social group, is determined 
largely by what he believes will obtain the 
approbation of the group. It is the very 
unusual individual, or the individual under 
an unusual strain, who will knowingly do 
something which will not be approved by 


his equals with whom he associates. People 
who have worked long and intimately with 
children, and who can recall vividly their 
own lives as children, have discovered that 
with a little support for right conduct from 
adult sources, almost any group of children 
can be counted upon to be self-controlling 
along cooperative lines. When child 
groups are disorderly, vandalistic, or insolent 
it is because leaders within the group ap- 
prove and give prestige to such behavior. 

These leaders are in a more effective 
position, when it comes to enforcing their 
standards of conduct, than are the adults 
who disapprove. This force of public 
opinion is coercive and will control con- 
duct even though many, and sometimes 
a majority, of the children who are af- 
fected thereby, would really rather be doing 
something else. If such uncontrolled be- 
havior continues long enough, it may be 
accepted as desirable even by those who 
know better — ^which brings increasing moral 
disintegration. 

Most societies, whether they be groups of 
children or groups of adults, if informally 
organized, lack the means with which to 
moke social controls effective. One of 
the first evidences that any group has 
evolved toward civilization, is that it has 
set up a formal means to give expression to 
the group will. All of our Indian societies 
had arrived at this point before the coming 
of the White man. Social approval or 
disapproval, which was expressed initially 
by the tribal elders, was reflected in mem- 
bers of the tribe. This automatically con- 
stituted effective enforcement of social con- 
trols. A man who had overstepped what 
the group considered proper, was disciplined. 
No one, not even members of his own 
family, dared to help him until by his con- 
duct he had regained the approval of the 
group. In extreme instances older mem- 
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bers of the tribe were vested with sufficient 
authority to use force to obtain conformity. 
Failing that, ostracism or exile might fol- 
low. 

Groups of children brought together in 
an Indian Service boarding school, lack the 
homogeneity which develops through years 
of association. In many instances, they 
are drawn from more than one tribe and 
lack the background of a common upbring- 
ing in the home. They are at an early 
stage of group organization — the stage 
when a forceful minority can effectively 
win Its own way, because the majority is 
unorganized. 

In attempting pupil self-government in 
schools of this type, the administration fre- 
quently makes the error of assuming that 
the pupils, like those in the better White 
public school, possess a common social at- 
titude regarding personal behavior. While 
in the more homogeneous schools such or- 
ganized sentiment may exist, It is often 
not in agreement with the commonly ac- 
cepted White viewpoint. Teachers and 
principal therefore fail to recognize it, and 
unintentionally discourage or destroy It. 
In the heterogeneous school, self-govern- 
ment of the usual type will have difficulty 
in functioning, because the pupils will have 
no common understanding of what is ex- 
pected. In both schools the judgments 
of the more mature student leaders will 
probably be in conformity with social pat- 
terns of their own tribes, but their think- 
ing, If expressed, will be difficult for mem- 
bers of the White foculty to follow. 

All children are relatively young in their 
social experience and have seldom fully 
absorbed the sentiments which control 
adult behavior. Where conduct is guided 
by rational judgment, they have not yet 
learned the reasons for behavior; and in 
instances where conduct is accepted with- 


out reasoning, they are frequently quick 
to see its irrationality and question its wis- 
dom. In both Instances, they need the 
opportunity to investigate conduct controls 
through discussion. 

In Indian schools enrolling representatives 
of several tribes, the situation is even more 
difficult because the social attitudes of 
the different tribal groups vary in details 
even though they may not vary in basic 
objective. For this reason adult guidance 
through discussion, rather than through 
edict or order, is not only necessary but 
Is usually welcome, if it gives a chance 
for the formulation of group opinion. 
Once group opinion has been developed, 
it is essential that the adults, who after 
all are actually in control, support its en- 
forcement upon the more recalcitrant 
ones, who profit from disorganization. 

While individual children may at times 
enjoy the expansion of ego which comes 
from being chosen as monitors, police- 
men, judges, and leaders of various kinds, 
vested with a control over the action of 
their fellows, careful research into the total 
reaction of the group often reveals that 
such individuals are keenly resented by 
most of their fellow pupils. Frequently 
they become aggressive, domineering, and 
antisocial because of their unwonted power. 
Such a condition will frequently develop 
disciplinary reactions of an undesirable 
type, primarily as an expression of resent- 
ment against the overbearing attitude of 
such student leaders. It is often said that 
children accept the discipline and guidance 
of their fellows more willingly than that 
of adults. This Is only conditionally true. 

Adult judgments are often resented be- 
cause they demand a type of social be- 
havior which ignores completely the pres- 
sures to which the children are subjected 
among themselves. No rules are either 
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right or wrong. Their rightness or wrong- 
ness must always be judged in relationship 
to the conditions under which they may 
be applied. What children or any other 
group wish (and this can be expanded to 
include the faculty personnel of a school, 
employees of an agency, or the adult In- 
dians in a community) is sympathetic un- 
derstanding, fairness, and an opportunity 
to have difficulties fully explored and 
decided upon their merits. Except that 
other children may be more familiar with 
actual conditions in the school community 
and therefore more likely to recognize the 
factors influencing the behavior of their 
fellows, they are not as well qualified as 
adults to unravel behavior difficulties. 
Most people prefer to present their dif- 
ficulties to a mature and mellowed adult. 
What is sought is a fair and reasonable 
hearing by someone who wishes to under- 
stand why things happened as they did. 

The difficulty which children encounter 
in dealing with adults, is that the older 
person is liable to enter into any situation 
with preconceived notions as to what took 
place and who is to blame. Children who 
have a reputation as trouble makers are 
liable to find an adult court prejudiced 
against them. Children who have es- 
tablished reputations for conformity to 
adult patterns, are likely to find the court 
prejudiced in their favor. Children are 
quick to sense such patterns in adult think- 
ing, resent them, and are not impressed 
with judgments rendered by individuals 
whom they believe to be thus prejudiced. 

Another difficulty to be faced in deal- 
ing with children is the general assumption 
that an individual who makes a mistake 
must suffer some kind of a punishment. 
When a court is convened, it is assumed 
that its foremost purpose is to assess a 
penalty, and the major questions are: what 


penalty and how much? 

It is an easy pxittern to acquire, and it 
is usually accepted by student councils and 
student courts when they are set up to judge 
pupil misdemeanors. In fact, the literature 
dealing with the subject often points out 
that child courts are much more severe 
in inflicting penalties than adult courts, 
as though that constituted some kind of 
virtue. As a matter of fact the whole 
approach is fundamentally wrong, and 
what passes for virtue in such severity may 
actually be extremely vicious. Our 
smug attempts "to make the penalty fit 
the crime," ignore completely some of the 
most fundamental psychological facts in 
the whole field of social control. 

In the fjrst place, when it is clearly known 
what penalty will be exacted for a certain 
misdemeanor, the fact that this mis- 
demeanor is antisocial and should not be 
committed, tends to disappear from the 
thinking of the potential miscreant. The 
question uppermost in his mind becomes, 
"Will the resulting fun compensate for the 
penalty, if I am caught?" 

The crime and punishment theory also 
fails to recognize the fact that most people 
are desperately anxious to get on with their 
fellows, and get into most of their dif- 
ficulties either thoughtlessly or innocently. 
Having been caught doing something which 
is socially disapproved, is frequently pe- 
nalty enough in itself. When a child can 
be helped to understand why such actions 
are disapproved, and his earnest desire to 
avoid a repetition of such a breach of con- 
fidence has been won, the main purpose for 
official consideration of the matter has been 
achieved, and penalties become superfluous, 
sometimes even destructive. 

Sometimes the feeling of injustice and 
pettiness provoked by penalties which are 
deemed to be unreasonable or extreme or 
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unjust, may be sufficiently strong to undo 
all of the value achieved in the ^rlier 
discussion, and to wipe out entirely the 
initial feeling of shame and regret. If 
one approaches the misconduct of children 
(or adults for that matter) with a clear 
recognition of the fact that the error if 
recognized is usually regretted, he is usual- 
ly a long way toward preventing its re- 
petition. 

Such regret may not be part of the re- 
actions of the more experienced rowdy. 
He may have learned by experience that 
society punishes the one who gets caught 
and may interpret an attempt at under- 
standing as a sign of weakness. What 
is needed then is not more of the stern 
punishment which he expects, but evidence 
that this can and will be administered if 
necessary, but that a more constructive 
and intelligent solution is sought. Faced 
with such a statement as, "We both recog- 
nized that you cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue doing what you have done. It is 
of course possible to thrash you or place 
you in confinement for a given period of 
time, or otherwise inflict painful or re- 
strictive punishment. That will be done 
if necessary. On the other hand what 
we are attempting to do is to prevent a 
recurrence of the incident. If you can 
propose a constructive way’ in which this 
recurrence can be prevented, we are will- 
ing to consider it. Punishment is a last 
resort, and probably a rather useless one, 
but if that is what you want you can have 
it." Even hard-boiled rough-necks often 
recognize a reasonable intent and try to 
cooperate. 

Summarized, there is ample evidence, 
that in almost every society the ma- 
jority much prefers peace and cooperation 
to anarchy and disorder. Most members of 
the disorderly group desire social approba- 


tion and have been winning it by their daring. 
If socially desirable ways of winning pres- 
tige can be presented, their cooperation 
can be gained also. Rules and regulations 
which are in conflict with what the social 
group believes to be right and just can 
be broken without arousing any so- 
cial indignation. Through group dis- 
cussion and evaluation of conduct, a- 
greements can be reached which will carry 
group approval. Violation of these a- 
greements will result in group disapproval. 
When this point has been ^reached, and 
these reactions are sincere, self-govern- 
ment begins to be possible. However, 
self-government does not mean the enforce- 
ment of faculty formulated rules and regula- 
tions by student representatives. It means 
student participation in the formulation of 
a social code. Thereafter adults must often 
continue to give effect to the group senti- 
ment. However such enforcement will be 
easy, if diplomatically handled, because it 
will be supported by public opinion — and the 
offender cannot gain sympathy. Punish- 

I 

ments are not as effective in bringing about 
conformity to group attitudes as is an at- 
tempt to understand and remove the cause 
of the violation. 

5 . WHAT'S DONE CANT 
BE UNDONE 

I IFE is made up of mistakes. The man 
^ or woman has never lived who never 
made any. Some people fool themselves 
and try to fool others by pretending to 
infallibility, but most of us are sane enough 
to recognize that it doesn't exist. That 
fact doesn't appear to keep us from be- 
ing pretty hard on other people who make 
mistakes. There seems to be a certain 
amount of satisfaction to each of us in 
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finding out that the other fellow was wrong, 
and with that goes an equal or greater 
satisfaction in calling the matter to his at- 
tention. In fact we are a little bit in- 
clined to be more critical of the mistakes 
of children than we are of similar mistakes 
on the part of adults. 

Long experience has proved that tardi- 
ness is a rather common fault of human- 
ity. Yet we sometimes raise it to the level 
of a sin when we discuss it with children. 
People of all ages feel called upon to talk 
when other people are talking, or when they 
should be giving their attention to what the 
other fellow is saying. Yet whispering in 
the classroom is sometimes looked upon as 
one of the major crimes. 

One must learn what to do and what 
not to do in the face of a variety of situ- 
ations. None of us is born with the 
right answer. One might even assume, 
and with reason, that moking mistakes 
and then discovering one's error was a 
necessary and valuable part of the learn- 
ing process. By doing something and 
finding the results to be undesirable we 
learn not to do it again. Much of the 
young child's education takes place through 
the trial and error method. Many scienti- 
fic discoveries have been made in the same 
way. For example, Ehrlich's discovery of 
Salvarsan, the first specific for the cure 
of syphilis, was the result of 605 previous 
experiments which didn't work. 

The one self-evident fact is that after a 
thing has been done. It cannot be undone. 
One can decide never to do it again, one can 
sometimes correct the error, but life goes 
perpetually forward and cannot be reversed. 
Yet so many people who deal with children, 
or with adults for that matter, appear to 
get sadistic enjoyment out of discussing 
past mistakes. We have all known the 
teacher (or parent) who celebrated any 


error by a lengthy review of all our past 
sins, and some of us, recalling the actions 
of such an individual, make the error of 
imitating her without remembering how we 
felt while listening to her. 

Next time you are tempted to give some- 
body a "bawling out" stop and recollect 
how you felt the last time you received 
one. It is probably axiomatic that most 
people are conscious of mistakes shortly 
after they have made them, or when they 
don't realize the error at the moment, do 
so when it is called to their attention, and 
regret that it has been made. Made aware 
of our deficiencies most of us would like 
to go immediately and correct them, some- 
times with a feeling of chagrin and regret. 
Nothing that can be said could possibly 
make us feel any worse. Humbly we seek 
to correct our error. But often it isn't 
allowed to stop there. Either through 
habit or through a feeling that punishment 
of one kind or another must be inflicted, 
that consciousness of error must be rubbed 
in, the one who has detected our mistakes 
finds a series of unpleasant things to say 
about them. We are made to feel incompe- 
tent, stupid, careless, thoughtless, guilty of 
a hundred sins of commission and omission, 
no one of which ever entered our thinking. 
We are further reminded of previous 
errors, many of which we had forgotten 
and all of which we hoped the other per- 
son had forgotten also. Often we are 
gratuitously insulted, along with our par- 
ents before us. 

So a discovery of error which initially 
aroused in us humility and regret has be- 
come overlaid with resentment at criticisms 
which appear unjustified, and with a feel- 
ing of frustration at the apparent endless- 
ness with which recriminations are poured 
upon us. Our initial readiness to expiate 
a recognized mistake is replaced by defiant 
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bitterness at the injustice of the attack. 
Regret gives way to indignant displeasure, 
which may be in turn replaced by sullen 
anger. The initial wish to redeem one- 
self is replaced by an attitude of resignation 
or bitter hostility. What might have been 
a constructive experience turns out to be 
a battle of personalities, all because anger 
and resentment were being wasted on some- 
thing that could not be changed. What 
is done can't be undone, instead of deal- 
ing with the situation briefly, pointing to 
the desired future reactions and permitting 
a correction, an opportunity has been 
wasted and bitterness has been sown. 

6. GOOD BOYS— BAD BOYS? 

i ilCHAEL is in the bad graces of the 
■ ^ ■ authorities. In the first place, he 
came home to the reservation under a 
cloud of disapproval. He had been of- 
fered a place as quarterback on a big 
league football team. Though he was 
not a popular boy with his teachers at 
the non-reservation school, they believed 
this was a big opportunity for him and 
urged him to accept it and get away from 
the reservation. Instead he went back 
to the reservation to ''live just like all the 
other Indians." For some reason or other 
he was popular with them. He was soon 
the leader of his neighborhood. Bigger, 
brawnier Indian men consulted Michael. 

His first marriage did not turn out to 
be a success. His wife was admitted to 
be a shrew but his Indian divorce was not 
recognized officially. He went to all the 
native dances. 'The first to come, the 
last to go." He was elected president 
of the local stockmen's organization. His 
neighborhood was the first to set up a 
voluntary grazing unit under Michael's 


leadership. So successful was he in lead- 
ing his neighbors that he was offered and 
accepted a new position. This new posi- 
tion was as foreman of a group which en- 
tered other neighborhoods to plan and carry 
out new grazing organizations. Undoubted- 
ly Michael was a "stormy petrel." But 
he could hardly be called anti-social. His 
activities may possibly be of more value 
to his tribe than those of some of the 

"good" boys. 

* * * * 

Theodore and Marvin read a great deal. 
They were always in the thick of discus- 
sions and arguments. Marvin was an a- 
dept at getting out of physical labor. H.e 
was polite and courteous but when it came 
to odd jobs he was notorious for giving 
them a "lick and a promise." He was 
interested in research, however. After a 
great deal of reading his careful sum- 
maries of what he had read showed that 
his was not a lazy mind. 

Marvin wanted a student loan. He was 
willing to sell his land to get training for 
a clerical position. The report was that 
Marvin was too lazy to be worth anything 
and his request was refused. In some 
ways this was true. But it is doubtful 
that he was too lazy mentally to benefit 
by the type of training he wished to take. 
Apparent laziness is the frequent cloak 
of disinterest in the particular task in hand. 

Theodore was a different problem. 
When called on to get something done for 
the good of the school, he usually respond- 
ed by getting it done. He did not shirk 
his work. But he would cheerfully get 
up and present petitions to his principal 
in regard to any real or fancied injustice. 
He was said to be a malcontent, always 
ready to present his side of an issue with 
considerable force, regardless of what im- 
mediate or distant authority might have to 
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say. Theodore was not recommended for 
a student loan either. 

Theodore's leadership ability will insure 
his being heard from. Indians will con- 
tinue to follow him, and he will continue 
to represent their grievances. Might not 
additional training make his leadership of 
greater social value? 

Students who are outwardly aggressive 
and troublesome are not necessarily anti- 
social in inward purpose, nor are the meek 
and docile consistently meek and docile 
when coercion is removed. This was well 
illustrated in a study made by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania some years ago. 
Sixty per cent of the students presented 
as problem cases by the classroom teachers 
of a certain state were found to be above 
the median in intelligence. E. K. Wick- 
man* in a more intensive study of 1800 
public school children found that teachers 
were intolerant of aggressive and resist- 
ant behavior and were insufficiently con- 
cerned with extremely recessive or timid 
behavior. 

It would be interesting to note how many 
of our graduates who become self-sup- 
porting and achieve leadership were un- 
popular with their teachers because they 
were troublesome. Do you expect your 
good boys to be too good and are your 
bad boys as bad as you think they are? 
Do you recognize leadership, or do you 
value your own prestige too highly to know 
it when it appiears . — Hulsizer 

7 . CONSTRUCTIVE 
ALTERNATIVE 

nUSY adults surrounded by children find 
themselves repeatedly impelled to dis- 
rupt the natural activity of the children. 

*Children's Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes by E. K. 
Widcman — Commonwealth Fund, New York Qty. 


Older heads recognize the danger of what 
the children are doing, foresee the dis- 
turbance which they will cause other adults 
if they continue, fear the destruction of 
property, the damage to furniture, the in- 
jury to animals or to the children them- 
selves which may eventuate, so it is "Johnnie 
don't," "Mary don't," "Children don't," 
"Billie stop that," "No, you can't do this," 
or "You mustn't do that" all of which are 
prohibitions only, without constructive alter- 
native. 

Many activities begin because they pos- 
sess positive interest and a mere "don't" 
or "stop that" is not sufficient to destroy 
that interest. The child therefore, after 
a momentary interruption, is liable to return 
to the annoying activity. He is then ac- 
cused of being disobedient, when as a mat- 
ter of fact his mind and ultimately his 
body have merely returned to activity a- 
round the most interesting thing in his im- 
mediate surroundings. 

It is seldom realized that during these 
periods of undirected activity the child is 
most open to learning experiences. After 
all, it is while his mind is free and while 
he is actually looking for something to do, 
that he is most likely to respond construc- 
tively to suggestions or stimuli which might 
be thrown in his way. 

A good teacher or a wise parent takes 
advanced thought for occasions of this kind 
when the child's mind may be seeking 
something to do. Interesting books, bees, 
poultry, animal life such as dogs, rabbits, 
a simple microscope and some slides, a 
simple garden, puzzles or games, are only 
a few of the things which can be on hand 
to take up the slack when these free mo- 
ments appear. 

There is a primary teacher, one of the 
best in the land, who has a reputation 
for having never interrupted a child's ac- 
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tivity with a prohibition. That may sound 
strange and may lead to the assumption 
that she tolerates a disorderly room. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. She 
handles 30 first or second grade children 
with the calm and the poise and the joyous- 
ness of a small family party at the begin- 
ning of a picnic. But she knows every 
child, and she watches every child care- 
fully. She is a sufficient student of human 
nature to anticipate what may happen as 
an outgrowth of what she sees going on, 
and when her wisdom senses trouble ahead, 
she is ready with a constructive alternative, 
a suggestion of something to do. Instead 
of "Johnnie stop that," or "Billie don't," 
it is, "Wouldn't you like to read this book 
about — and she always has one at hand 
on a subject in which the child is in- 
terested. Or, "Wouldn't you like to paint 
us a picture?" Or, "Would you like to get 
out the clay now and begin modeling?" 
Or, "The flowers need watering. Will 
you get the water pot and take care of 
them for us?" Or, "Mary needs some help 
feeding the rabbits. Wouldn't you like 
to help her?" These questions and sug- 
gestions are, of course, on a very simple 
level, but the same fundamental idea may 
be extended to any age through careful, 
thoughtful preparation and through famili- 
arity with what the child may normally be 
expected to be interested in. 

Children just don't function in a vacuum. 
The playrooms of many Indian Service dor- 
mitories are barren to the point where noth- 
ing constructive can be expected to happen. 
Classrooms are often devoid of everything 
but furniture. Playgrounds of Indian Serv- 
ice schools are filled with broken, useless 
apparatus which is incapable of being used 
constructively. The living and reading rooms 
of many of our student homes are bare of 
books, quiet games, or musical instruments. 


Is it any wonder that children fall back on 
their own initiative for something to do, and 
is it surprising that this initiative frequently 
produces results of which their elders do not 
wholly approve? 

Systems of merits and demerits by which 
children receive black marks for omissions 
or commissions are merely a lazy man's 
alternative to constructive planning. They 
are negative, restrictive, and neglectful of 
the real opportunity which is present every 
time a child is tempted to get into trouble 
— the opportunity to present a constructive 
alternative, something to which the child 
might devote his energy with enthusiasm 
and pleasure, rather than be cramped and 
frustrated because his activities are in con- 
fiict with that which his elders believe to 
be desirable. 

8. making CHILDREN 
BEHAVE 

rOR SOME people there are only two 
■ kinds of discipline. First, giving orders 
and enforcing obedience through fear of 
physical punishment. Second, letting 
children do as they please, with no attempt 
at direction. Deprived of the first, they 
often slip disgustedly into the second. 
They know that they are breeding chaos, 
but it is seen as a way of showing up the 
"soft disciplinarians" who won't let children 
be thrashed, and who pretend that respect 
and order can be obtained in any other 
way. When people who know better be- 
have in that way, one is reminded of the 
spoiled child who wouldn't play if he 
couldn't make the rules. There are of 
course others who honestly don't know how 
to handle children without shouting at them, 
shaking them and occasionally spanking 
them. What is lacking is either imagina- 
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tion or ability to analyze situations. 

It is simply assumed that children ^^are 
like that'' — ^that is, that they don't want 
to behave, that they are deliberately noisy 
and annoying, that they don't respect their 
elders and are generally untrustworthy. 
That being the case, they must be dealt 
with harshly and be made to understand 
that retribution will follow if any such things 
occur. 

Neither assumption is correct. 

Most Indian tribes don't "punish" child- 
ren — but most Indian children are well be- 
haved, courteous, respectful, until they 
learn, through contact with Whites, how to 
misbehave. 

There are plenty of schools in the Indian 
Service and outside where no child is ever 
whipped, where harsh words are seldom 
spoken, and yet where children are uni- 
formly courteous, respectful and well be- 
haved. 

It is not "do as you please" discipline. 
It is obtained by conscious and consistent 
planning for the kind of social behavior 
which is desired. Such planning aspires 
to establish a pattern of action which will 
carry over from the supervised into the 
unsupervised aspects of life. 

Planned discipline requires more work on 
the part of the teacher or administrator 
than harsh discipline. It demands fore- 
thought and the exercise of self-discipline. 
Harsh discipline is often the response of 
the moment. Planned discipline demands 
an understanding of children's (or adults') 
motivation, and Is careful not to misread 
"disorder" where none is intended. Plan- 
ned discipline undertakes to build personal 
responsibility for his conduct in the child, 
rather than making his decisions for him. 

The man or woman who wishes to avoid 
the need for force in dealing with others 
must be willing to visualize the kind of 


reaction to various situations which ore 
desirable in the circumstances, in advance. 
Such a person anticipates what may occur 
if 1 5 or 20 boys are turned loose in a gym- 
nasium with an open piano and takes one 
of several steps to avoid the necessity of 
punishing someone. The piano is locked, 
or removed, or a prior understanding is ar- 
rived at with the boys that it will not be 
touched. This last Is the more dangerous 
of the three and must be something more 
than, "Hey you, don't touch the piano." 

Such a person realizes that certain situa- 
tions will produce a given reaction in chil- 
dren, and in many adults, unless controls 
are introduced or the situation modified. 

The first snow on the ground will in- 
evitably produce snow balls; a basket ball 
lying on a gymnasium floor will inevitably 
be bounced or thrown if a group of people 
is introduced into the gymnasium for quite 
another purpose; a crowd waiting for the 
opening of a door or gate will surge for- 
ward as there are indications that it will 
be opened; a pencil lying on a desk in- 
vites a person seated there to toy with 
it, "doodling" on the desk or a pad; the 
upraised rump of someone bending over 
is a great temptation; unfinished construc- 
tion provokes curiosity; an apple a 
branch overhanging the sidewalk appears 
to be public property. The situations are 
endless, and it Is simply a careless, stupid 
or preoccupied teacher, parent, or adminis- 
trator who fails to recognize the inevitable 
outcome. 

Boys going on their first hunting trip 
begin to shoot over each other's heads 
"for fun." Unless their attention is dis- 
tracted, someone will get hurt. And the 
distraction isn't a "don't" or a warning of 
danger — such things sound too much like 
a dare. It needs to take the form of 
"who can hit that old stump first?" 
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Balls thrown near a building will eventu- 
ally break a window; competitive puddle 
jumping will result in someone getting his 
pants wet; books at the edge of a desk 
will get knocked off 

The teacher who trains himself to see 
such things in advance usually can avoid 
the catastrophe, and in so doing arouse 
in the children similar foresight. In time 
ninety per cent of the stimuli to disorder 
are automatically removed by the young- 
sters themselves. 

In the course of a game, children will 
find themselves in strange places or doing 
strange things. The adult who discovers 
them may encounter a furtiveness which 
will arouse his suspicion of the basic in- 
tent of the child. However, if he will 
stop and inquire, before appearing sur- 
prised or annoyed, the honest and ofttimes 
innocent explanation will clear the situa- 
tion. A suggestion at this point that the 
place was ill-chosen or the action ill-timed 
will usually prevent a repetition. Children 
ore cooperative with those they like or re- 
spect and they like and respect fairness 
and understanding. On the other hand 
a rough or peremptory order may arouse 
animosity or stubborness, and as a result 
the child may deliberately repeat an orig- 
inally innocent action which provoked con- 
demnation, just to show that he resents 
the way he was handled. 

Rules should never be made unless (1) 
they are mutually agreed to, in which case 
most children will obey them even in the 
absence of supervision or (2) continuous 
adult supervision makes enforcement in- 
evitable. Nothing is quite so productive 
of bad discipline as the possibility of '^get- 
ting by'' with something one wants very 
much to do, and toward which one suf- 
fers no compunctions. If one has never 
been convinced that it shouldn't be done, 


and it looks as though one wouldn't get 
caught doing it, few people can resist try- 
ing. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between being told not to do something 
and having promised not to do it. If the 
promise has been given after a lucid and 
convincing explanation of why it should 
not be done the situation is modified still 
further. In the first case where one has 
just been "told," no moral obligation to 
obey exists. It is purely a matter of wheth- 
er or not one will get caught. If a promise 
has been given some moral considerations 
enter. Many people will keep a promise, 
even though they don't see any sense to 
it. However if the promise has been given 
in the light of a conviction that it is right 
and just, the individual will not only obey, 
but will often undertake to dissuade others, 
also. A wholly negative situation has been 
thus changed to a positive one. If the 
matter at issue can't stand the analysis 
that will take place during a discussion of 
its merits, a prohibitive order is probably 
unjustified, and its violation would be of 
small moment. 

Consistency is the most important need, 
tempered at times with sympathy and un- 
derstanding. If a thing is wrong today, 
it should not be something a person can 
get by with tomorrow. If a child asks to 
do something and is refused, he should 
not be permitted to do it anyhow. Too 
many parents and teachers aren't watchful 
to see that decisions are carried out, as 
decided. 

Too many people make the mistake of 
saying "No" to all requests and then allow 
themselves to be wheedled into chang- 
ing their initial decision. Most times the 
"No" was unjustified and it was wise to 
change. The mistake however lies in hav- 
ing said "No" in the first place. Unle^ss 
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the facts on which to moke a decision are 
in hand, it is wise to temporize, to make 
further inquiries, to postpone a decision until 
the facts are all in. Some people, of 
course, never do anything but temporize 
and never reach a decision. This is just 
os harmful to good discipline as a bad de- 
cision. Sometimes while held up waiting 
tor 0 decision, the child feels the imperative 
and acts anyhow. In such a case, the 
adult must share the blame. 

Threats are always dangerous. They 
set a price, as it were, for disobedience. 
If the child is willing to pay the price, he 
disobeys. Sometimes a threat oversteps 
the bounds of reason. The promised 
punishment is unreasonable or impossible 
of accomplishment. Designed to instil 
fear, it tails to dissuade, and then the 
threatener is in a hole. If he doesn't carry 
out the threat he weakens his authority. 
If he does, he is brutal and loses respect. 
It is best to avoid threats. 

''What will happen to me if I do dis- 
obey," however said, may best be answered, 
"You will be appropriately dealt with" and 
the child can usually think up more dread- 
ful punishments than most sane adults 
would inflict. 

After all, however, one should avoid a 
situation in which "orders" are being given. 
"I will be obeyed" is the boast of a weak- 
ling. Behavior should be kept on a basis 
of reason. As often as possible the child 
should be led to define the reasonable 
action to be taken in any situation, and 
then helped to perform accordingly. After 
all, in any normal society, patterns of be- 
havior are fairly well established and the 
child usually can figure out for himself the 
right answer. 

In some of our Indian schools, the cor- 
rect solution will not be so easy to find, 
for Indian customs and White customs may 


differ. In such instances "misbehavior" 
may usually be read "misunderstanding," 
and the time spent in an effort to help the 
child to see that a new custom must be 
accepted, will pay dividends — far more 
generous ones than will result from punish- 
ment for the infraction. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all 
rules, bad boys who don't respond to reason, 
etc. Often these ultimately reduce them- 
selves to adults too inflexible to understand 
the child problems, or too antagonistic to 
gain the child's confidence. In such cases 
It is sometimes wise to turn the child over 
to someone else who can make a fresh 
start. 

It may toke more courage to relinquish 
a case with which one is failing, than to 
hang on and "vindicate" one's superiority 
at the expense of humiliating the child. 

9 . DISCIPLINE IS 
CONSTRUCTIVE TRAINING 

//|F I dood it I get a whippin'. I dood 

* It." Weekly, millions laugh at this 
famous remark and accept the outcome as 
logical. A child's misbehavior must be pun- 
ished. "A whippin" or any other physical 
punishment in Indian schools is now out- 
lawed, but punishment that causes suffer- 
ing, entirely unrelated to the misbehavior 
that incurred it, still continues. Children 
are forced to do work as punishment, work 
which should be a learning experience, 
entered upon enthusiastically. Arbitrary 
punishment is too frequently applied as a 
method of discipline. It is part of our 
American child training system. It should 
be quickly relegated to the dark ages of our 
civilization and to the dark ages of our edu- 
cation of Indians. 
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We are becoming more aware from 
studies of child development that a child's 
behavior is deeply rooted in his early experi- 
ences. The repetition of these experiences 
trains the child to react in a certain manner. 
This is habit formation, and also the forma- 
tion of the child's personality. If we are to 
correct bad habits and reconstruct a poor 
personality we must search into the child's 
history for causes. We must learn the fac- 
tors contributing to maladjustment and sup- 
ply remedial experiences. This is the mean- 
ing of constructive discipline. 

Webster's Dictionary defines discipline as 
training, and only secondly as punishment. 
We are too apt to think of it as punishment. 
For example, if a child steals from another, 
he must be scolded, deprived or made to 
suffer In some other way. It is taken as a 
simple case of cause and effect. If we 
look Into this child's home background and 
training, we may find one of several possible 
factors contributing to his stealing. At 
home his parents have always locked up all 
valuables, but allowed him to use any other 
property. He has been taught to leave 
alone any property of his family and neigh- 
boring relations, but he has not been discip- 
lined to respect the property of others, 
especiclly that of the United States Govern- 
ment. He may belong to a tribe where 
stealing from others is still looked upon as 
something of a virtue. Such an attitude is 
not unique to Indian tribes. 

If we have a child with one of these con- 
dit’ons in his background, we cannot expect 
him to observe school rules regarding prop- 
erty. Handing him a booklet of printed 
rules, or automatically depriving him of 
movie privileges for the week is not giving 
him a fair chance. Into his discipline must 
go an understanding of why stealing is 
wrong and why punishment follows. The 
punishment must more than fit the crime. 


it must instruct, it must train. 

Our philosophy of discipline then must be 
on broader terms than the customary belief 
that punishment Is a sufficient end in itself. 
If some misbehavior is not misbehavior from 
the Indian child's point-of-view, our discip- 
linary training must also include such under- 
standing. Frequently someone comments 
that Indian children are not trained at all. 
For example, they come to school dirty. 
But we can all recall that when they can 
have good clothes, they like them and like 
to appear neat and attractive. They can 
be truculent and rude, but as a rule they 
are polite and well behaved. They pick on 
smaller children, and boys and girls will con- 
tinually hit each other in passing or on the 
playground. Yet when we visit homes, we 
find older children taking care of younger 
ones, and children unobtrusively and pleas- 
antly at play. Children grow up to carry 
on Indian customs, run their parents' farms 
and manage their own homes. This is not 
the behavior of untrained children. The 
existence of training is as plain as their hats 
and shoes. If we find "bad" character- 
istics and if we have discipline problems, 
Indian training must have differences or 
omissions that create problems only in the 
eyes of Whites. Discipline at school may 
require that new behavior be learned. 

It Is well known that generalizations 
about all Indians are futile, and in the case 
of child training this is especially true. In- 
dian child training systems differ among 
Indian cultures. In some tribes the child 
training continues almost wholly on the na- 
tive pattern; in others only a few senti- 
mental vestiges remain. Some tribes have 
dropped much of the old training and have 
adopted few new controls In Its place. 
Other tribes have substituted White meth- 
ods, many of them ill-advised. However, 
notes on a few generalizations with regard 
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to Indian child training may give some in- 
sight into some widespread misbehavior 
problems and remove some misconceptions. 
Exceptions can probably be found to all. 

The common attitude, that Indians do not 
train their children, arises from several dif- 
ferences from White child training. These 
differences are especially apparent between 
Indians and our white collar class of fam- 
ilies. Indian families adhering to tribal 
methods do not impose any discipline of 
feeding or of the natural bodily functions 
for the first two or three years. Intense 
discipline begins at the age of five, six or 
seven. Parents regard the child as respon- 
sible for his own actions at an early age and 
he is given a great amount of independence. 
We are sometimes startled during summer 
visits when we ask parents if Johnnie will 
return to school next year, to hear ''If he 
wants to." This is a decision for the child 
to make, although the parents may encour- 
age his making it favorably. This inde- 
pendence also accounts for the reluct- 
ance of parents to return a child who has 
run away from school. It would be much 
wiser for teachers to discuss the problem 
first with the child rather than the parents. 

Differences in attitudes toward property 
have already been mentioned. Among the 
Plains tribes particularly, the child learns to 
have an inverted appreciation of property. 
He sees his elders regard it lightly ana give 
it away to enhance their, and sometime, his 
prestige. Among other tribes the family 
or the clan own property together. The 
child respects it because of his membership 
in the group. Only among the Northwest 
tribes, does the child acquire the strong at- 
titudes toward accumulating property that 
are characteristic of American society. 

Most tribes have received ill treatment at 
the hands of White men at one time or an- 
other. It is understandable that some bit- 


terness and prejudice towards Whites as a 
group persist. Young children are quick 
to pick up such attitudes from their elders. 
Some parents hold up Whites as bogey men 
before little children to teach them to be 
fearful and suspicious. Parents also teach 
children to hide when Whites appear. Such 
early experiences are not easily overcome, 
and efforts to dispel them must be made 
during the first weeks In a new school. As 
an introduction to school, delousing, bathing 
and casting off clothes from home, may 
work more harm than good. Flandreau 
has broken down the apprehension of new 
students by appointing an "older brother" 
or an "older sister" for each incoming stu- 
dent. This is taking a leaf out of lndio»^ 
life, and It has reduced homesickness and 
first-night runaways to a minimum 
The men and women of most tribes have 
lost the roles which adults formerly filled. 
Confinement on a reservation took away the 
old basic economies. Men can no longer 
be warriors and hunters. Wives no longer 
prepare the meat and dress the skins. 
However, they still must cook and sew and 
keep the home. Only those tribes which 
have kept their land intact and retained 
their native life, offer anything approaching 
a full life for its young people. Some fam- 
ilies offer stock-raising or farming to their 
children, but these so-called reservation 
economies have yet to become accepted on 
a widespread basis. Few fathers or rela- 
tives have a business or profession to offer 
their children. Most modern Indian chil- 
dren, therefore, see a future at home with- 
out opportunity. The world outside offers 
opportunities, but their great number and 
their comparative inaccessibility create be- 
wilderment in the minds of young people. 
The future creates a very real problem to 
Indian children. We cannot be surprised 
if we find apathy among some students and 
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an inconsistent and frustrated behavior 
among others. 

The differences in Indian child discipline 
and the contemporary Indian situations 
which produce puzzling behavior in school, 
indicate the great necessity for teachers and 
advisers to understand the local culture and 
home backgrounds. This is a point that 
is obvious to most of us. Our curriculum 
planning considers comprehension of con- 
temporary Indian culture as basic. Yet as 
we observe our school regulations, our solu- 
tions .of discipline problems and our guid- 
ance work, how much does this objective 
appear to function in our thinking? If chil- 
dren come to our schools with differences, 
omissions or poor orientation in their disci- 
pline, we have then need for a broad pra- 
gram of disciplinary training. It is not a 
problem of correcting or punishing single 
misdemeanors; it is a problem of training 
children to adjust. School is a new society 
in which they must learn the proper rela- 
tionships to other people. They must learn 
V hat this society expects of them, and what 
its rewards and punishments are. This is 
what the child has already had to learn at 
home for his own society. The closer the 
methods of training are to those used at 
home, the quicker and smoother the ad- 
justment will be. The school has also a 
second and larger objective of discipline. 
It must train for adjustments to White so- 
ciety. The Indian child must learn those 
habits and attitudes that will be expected 
of him if he lives and works with White 
people. The institutional life of a school 
contains, obviously, much that is not char- 
acteristic of life in a village or city. Yet 
the pattern of ideals and good mbrals, the 
etiquette and speechways, and the patterns 
of work and recreational relationships are 
the same. 

Teaching good habits and attitudes for 


satisfactory and understanding relationships 
among White people becomes one of our 
primary educational objectives. Our defi- 
nition of discipline must be broadened to 
mean training for good adjustment to so- 
ciety. This is the process of socialization, 
one of the functions Indian schools must 
perform. This is not forced assimilation or 
change toward becoming like Whites. It is 
training for the society in which the child 
will inevitably live during his life. Actually 
there will be several "societies." He must 
adjust to his primary school group, later his 
high school or boarding school group, and 
perhaps his college student body. He must 
deal with Whites and sometimes in his life 
he will probably work with and for Whites, 
for no Indian nor tribe is now totally iso- 
lated from White society. 

Training to understand Whites and act 
acceptably among them must be in our 
minds during our daily school work. It 
must begin with what training the child al- 
ready brings from home. It must gradually 
increase from year to year. Social training 
cannot be reserved for a weekly class or a 
spring semester in senior year. Each ex- 
perience in discipline, each punishment for 
a dismeanor where punishment appears nec- 
essary must be an integrated step in the 
socializing process . — Macgregor 

10 . LEARNING TO BEHAVE 

T"HE long arguments about the relative 
■ importance of nature and nurture in the 
formation of human character have produc- 
ed a good deal of confusion with regard to 
some very simple truths. Any one familiar 
with the facts presented in William Graham 
Sumner's "Folkways/' William I. Thomas' 
"Source Book of Social Origins," Sir James 
Frazier's "Golden Bough" or other elemen 
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tary texts in sociology or anthropology^ 
should recognize that public opinion is a 
vigorous controlling force in determining in- 
dividual behavior in small social groups 
which have been relatively homogeneous for 
generations. One can contrast the well 
ordered citizenry of homogeneous Holland 
with the rough and tumble of a heterogen- 
eous New York City (population about 
equal) or the conscientious conformity of the 
citizens of a Hopi village with the uncon- 
trolled disorder of a checker-boarded In- 
dian-White area in Northern Wisconsin. 

As long as there is general agreement 
among people as to what constitutes good 
behavior and as to what Is generally dis- 
approved, conformity to this pattern upon 
the part of most people can be taken for 
granted. There are relatively few people 
who wish to challenge the force of united 
public opinion, for the social ostracism 
which is thereby Invited is difficult to en- 
dure. The work of the home in indoctri- 
nating children in the accepted social virtues 
is relatively simple in such a society. There 
are common and universal religious beliefs. 
There are accepted forms of behavior to- 
ward persons of different age groups, of 
each sex, and of varying social importance. 
Parents know what to teach, and have con- 
fidence that society outside the home will 
reinforce these teachings. Furthermore 
the very universality of the proper patterns 
wins adherence, for much of early learning 
is imitative and life is simple for the child 
when there is only one pattern to imitate. 

Such a society can endure contact with 
societies which enjoy vastly different social 
standards by virtue of strongly stimulated 
group loyalties. These are aroused by such 
slogans as: ''We are civilized, they are sav- 
age," "We are Christian, they are pagan/' 
"We are the chosen people, they are 
pharisees," "We eat only beef, they eat 


frogs legs," etc. which is a simple but effec- 
tive procedure for justifying all kinds of 
provincialism, and gaining a glow of self- 
righteousness to boot. 

However, once a schism is permitted to 
arise, and is tolerated, the task of teaching 
and maintaining conformity becomes more 
difficult. When there is only one right 
way, life is simple. When either of two lines 
of conduct is acceptable, even though one is 
preferred over the other, the task of dis- 
cipline becomes more difficult. The details 
of personal conduct become more of a fam- 
ily matter, and only the broad general out- 
lines of acceptable conduct are defined by 
society. The quick condemnation of youth- 
ful mistakes vouchsafed by any adult in 
Hopi society, is replaced by tolerance of a 
wide variety of behavior by those who are 
non-relatives. The authority of the home 
may now be challenged, for the child early 
becomes conscious of the fact that people 
outside of the home don't always agree with 
his parents about what is the right way to 
behave. Universality has given way to va- 
riety — and variety implies choice. A child 
may disagree with his parents and still not 
be wrong. 

Indian society, until the coming of the 
White man, depended largely upon the co- 
hesive power of common belief. Physical 
force was not used in disciplining children 
because there had never been any need for 
it. White society, on the other hand, had 
passed through several centuries of diver- 
sity. History tells the story of the invo- 
cation of limitless force and cruelty In an 
endeavor to restore universality when it first 
departed from the religious sphere. How- 
ever, force and brutality feed upon them- 
selves and White humanity finally revolted 
so completely against such waste of human 
values, that tolerance was demanded. Tol- 
erance made for a happier world, but it 
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also undercut the foundations of authority. 

As the philosophic arguments which were 
advanced by the proponents of tolerance 
gained popular acceptance, they in turn be- 
gan to affect the attitudes of parents toward 
their children within the home. Heretofore 
it had been taken for granted that parents 
had the right to bring up children in their 
own image. Now concern began to be ex- 
pressed for safeguarding the personalities of 
growing children — and along with it was 
talked a lot of bunk about permitting the 
unfolding of the child's personality, free 
from the crippling influence of adult pres- 
sure. The extremity is supposed to have 
been reached in the progressive kindergar- 
ten, where the little child inquired of his 
teacher, one morning, "Do I hove to do 
what*l want to do this morning?" 

This over-emphasis on the importance of 
protecting the individuality of the child, was 
neither new nor original with these extreme 
progressives. It is the way in which the 
children of the upper crust, by accident of 
royal birth, social position, or wealth have 
usually been raised throughout history. 
And it is a bad way to be raised, whatever 
the contributing cause. 

A family which believes itself "better" 
than the rest of humanity, indoctrinates its 
children with the belief that they can right- 
fully disregard the rights and wellbeing of 
those who aren't so fortunate. In the same 
way, a family which permits its children to 
"express themselves" in disregard of others, 
contributes to an attitude of permanent and 
exaggerated self-importance. And these are 
dangerous notions for anyone to get into 
his head. In the older, simpler society, the 
entire social group would have operated to 
disabuse any child of such a notion. In 
our more complicated society, the force of 
public opinion is slower to operate, and fre- 
quently the enforcement of the standards of 


society is left to representatives of the law. 
And by Anglo-Saxon custom, the law 
doesn't Interfere till an overt anti-social act 
has been committed. In the meantime a 
youngster may run wild till he begins to be- 
lieve that he can do as he pleases, and 
thumb his nose at the social restraints he 
has heard about. Actually, in our present 
day heterogeneous society, the fellow who 
wants to, can come pretty close to doing as 
he pleases and freely ask, "Well, what are 
you going to do about it?" 

Such an attitude is ultimately more harm- 
ful to the Individual than to society. Many 
opportunities leading to self destruction are 
offered, and taken full advantage of by 
some. In other cases, society finally shakes 
itself out of its lethargy, and strikes the 
non-conformer down with destructive force. 
But regardless of the end, both the indi- 
vidual and society lose when any man or 
woman begins to act as though there were 
no "rules to the game." 

Most soft headed lack of discipline in 
modern homes and schools grows out of mis- 
placed affection. Parents and teachers 
want children to like them or love them — 
and believe that such affection can be pur- 
chased by a tolerant disregard of their mis- 
behavior. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It is hard to love someone you 
don't respect — and it is harder still to re- 
spect someone who compromises with his 
ideals and his self-respect. Youngsters 
faced with such compromising indulgence, 
early learn to exploit it and turn it to their 
own ends — the while they are gaining the 
impression that they themselves are above 
exterior discipline and superior to the de- 
cencies of self-control. 

Real discipline of course, in any hetero- 
geneous society, must ultimately come from 
within. The ever present social controls 
of primitive society, can only be replaced by 
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self-controls which courageous, honest, but 
understanding parents and teachers can im- 
plant. Growing children need the contin- 
uing experience of evaluating their own 
conduct and then modifying it in terms of 
such evaluation. Creating such a relation- 
ship is harder work than giving orders, and 
enforcing them, but it is work that pays. 

On the other hand, giving orders and see- 
ing that they are carried out, while delaying 
the establishment of self-controls, is greatly 
to be preferred to the habit adopted by so 
many adults, of shouting orders and then 
neglecting to follow them up. Don't give 
orders you can't enforce — but by all means 
enforce all you give. The indulgent parent 
who is without standards is only a step worse 
than the parent who pretends to be exacting 
and efficient but who is too negligent to fol- 
low up. 


One learns how to behave from those who 
bring one up. It is just as easy to learn 
self-control and self-respect, as to run wild. 
The one who learns self-control will ulti- 
mately be happier than one who doesn't, 
and will also bring much greater happiness 
to all with whom he associates. About all 
birth has to do with it is the good fortune 
that causes a child to be born of parents 
who believe this, and who are willing to sac- 
rifice themselves a little bit during the 
child's early years to put it into practice. 

One can substitute teacher for parent or 
vice versa at any point in the argument — 
and one can apply the same principles to 
the successful admirHStration of any staff of 
subordinates. But to accomplish anything 
in the guidance of others one must be will- 
ing to impose self-discipline also. 
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1 . GOALS NECESSARY 

O ccasionally we find a class room 

where, with the removal of the 
formal course of study and the substitution 
of a free activity program, chaos seems 
to reign. Children drift aimlessly about 
doing various things, reading the funny 
papers, playing with dolls, painting pictures, 
drawing horses (horses that, if placed end 
to end, would doubtless encircle the globe!) 
all of which may be worthwhile activities 
in their proper place with children of suitable 
age levels. In some cases there seems 
to be no guiding principle, nor goal in the 
teacher's mind beyond keeping her charges 
"busy." 

If teachers could realize that an activity 
program does not mean "no standards, 
no goals," but that it is only another method 
of helping the child to attain skills and 
knowledge required for life in his particular 
environment, it might help them to guide 
their children into more purposeful activi- 
ties and to see that they master the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary in carrying these 
out. 

A mastery of the fundamentals in read- 
ing, writing, and numbers was, in the old 
formal program, an end in itself for the 
child regardless of any need he himself 
might feel. In the modern school program, 
however, through the use of an activity 
which is interesting and worthwhile, the 
need for this mastery of fundamentals be- 


comes evident and the child has an incen- 
tive for learning. The wise teacher will 
keep goals in sight regardless of her method, 
and at the end of the year will demand 
definite accomplishment in terms of basic 
skills and knowledge . — Gerken 

2 . SET UP OBJECTIVES 

rOR a number of years the Indian Service 
' has placed a great deal of emphasis 
upon the desirability of adapting the edu- 
cational program to the needs of the area 
in which a school is located. It has ap- 
peared self-evident that the vocational train- 
ing needed where livestock is the basic eco- 
nomic resource must vary considerably from 
the training for irrigated agriculture. Both 
of these would differ radically from the 
needs of an urban region offering opportu- 
nities for trades and industrial activity. 
Similarly, on the elementary level there 
are areas in which the care of milk goats 
and small livestock appears to be desirable 
experience for the students of Indian day 
schools, and other areas where attention 
should be on sheep and irrigated gardens, 
or on the use of native materials for im- 
proving homes. Because of these varia- 
tions, the Office has not felt justified in 
setting up a uniform curriculum for Indian 
schools. 

Attention has been called repeatedly to 
the fact that children and adults both learn 
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to do by actually doing. The spoken or 
the written word, while a valuable aid in 
learning, cannot be substituted effectively 
for experience. The actual handling of 
unit objects, counting them, grouping them 
and regrouping them, appears to be almost 
a necessary experience for many children, 
if they are ultimately to use numerical sym- 
bols with confidence. One must actually 
milk a cow or goat to learn the skill; how 
to do it cannot be described adequately in 
a textbook. The rewarding thrill thoit 
comes from finding the first few green 
shoots pushing through the soil of the 
newly planted garden is something impos- 
sible to reproduce within the four walls 
of the classroom by means of conversation 
or pencil and paper. Talking about a 
doll or a coaster, a new-born lamb, or a 
meal prepared from fruits and vegetables 
grown in the school garden is far more 
stimulating to spontaneous language use 
than any synthetic conversation in which 
a child repeats prepared phrases. Such 
activities develop concepts that give mean- 
ing to words or ideas presented orally or in 
print. But such activities can seldom be 
the whole of education. They must inevi- 
tably be only part of a well planned edu- 
cational program. 

No series of consecutive learnings is 
fortuitous. It is the result of carefully or- 
ganized planning. Though the Indian 
Service has no uniform curriculum, each 
teacher needs to plan her own work in 
the light of carefully selected goals or ob- 
jectives. It is not enough to do a little 
reading here or a little arithmetic there, 
have an occasional lesson on science this 
week, and pass on to history or geography 
the next. It is important to define quite 
objectively step by step the knowledges 
or skills which each child should master in 
the course of his educational experience. 


One difficulity with the average course of 
study is the tendency to broad generaliza- 
tion. Many such generalizations lose sight 
of realities and set forth a teaching pattern 
in terms of wishful thinking rather than 
realizable objectives. Another way of ex- 
pressing the criticism would be to say that 
the average program sets up objectives for 
successive grades that only a minority of 
the children can possibly hope to master. 
As a result children pass from grade to 
grade with increasing diversity and incom- 
pleteness of skill and knowledge. 

To be more explicit, in most schools the 
first grade teacher if she follows the course 
of study, must attempt to teach more than 
can be achieved by any but the brightest 
children in a year's time. Children differ, 
and as a result there is no uniformity a- 
mong them as to what portion of the course 
is learned and what is not. The children, 
with their miscellaneous learnings, however, 
pass on into the second grade. The new 
teacher has no meons of knowing what 
each child knows and what he has failed 
to learn, out of the material to which he 
was exposed during the previous year. 
She has an outline of expectations, many 
of which are in excess of what the ablest 
group of second grade children can ac- 
complish in a year's time. She naturally 
desires to teach her children as many of 
these things as possible, and is in such a 
hurry to begin that she tokes for granted 
a uniform basic accomplishment by the 
children whom she has inherited from the 
first grade. She then proceeds to build 
upon this assumed foundation. Those 
children who entered the grade weak in 
accomplishment, frequently grow weaker. 
Much which she tries to teach is inef- 
fective, because of gaps in their previous 
learning. Similarly, children passing from 
the second to the third grade, and from the 
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third to the fourth, and so on through the 
school, suffer from jxirtial learnings and 
inaccurate understandings and accumulate 
a miscellany of information and misunder- 
standing. 

In order to correct such weaknesses, the 
first essential is a clear statement of edu- 
cational goals, grade by grade. These 
goals must be explicit and within the ca- 
pacity of the students to achieve. And they 
should be stated so clearly that their 
achievement can be objectively measured. 
Many such goals can be expressed in terms 
of the acquisition of skills or abilities which 
the children did not previously have. 

For example, one very excellent school 
system, analyzing carefully the reading 
achievements which might be expected dur- 
ing the first year of school, listed the follow- 
ing skills and abilities; 

Can re-tell primer story read orally. 

Reads independently, asking for needed 
help. 

Can re-tell primer story read silently. 

Selects and reads aloud a simple story 
so as to hold the interest of his audience. 
In comparison to many first-grade courses 
of study in reading, these seem almost in- 
adequate. Yet over a period of years, 
not more than 80 per cent of the first- 
grade children were able to do all these 
things successfully as the result of one 
year's instruction. The following objec- 
tives were set for the second year of work: 

Reads primers independently and with un- 
derstanding. 

Has no difficulty in recognizing familiar 
words in new setting. 

Makes successful attack on new words. 

Reads freely and comprehendingly simple 
books for pleasure. 

In a majority of instances the children re- 
mained with the same teacher for two 
consecutive years, and were allowed to con- 


tinue their reading without being sent back 
"to repeat the grade." During two years, 
more than 95% of the children learned to 
read, and measured up to the goals of 
both years by the end of the second year. 

Goals of this type hove a twofold value. 
First, they set forth specifically the ac- 
complishments to be sought by teacher and 
pupils over a given period of time. It is 
always easier to organize daily activities in 
the light of definite objectives, than where 
one's goals are indefinite or obscure. In 
setting up a series of goals which are really 
possible of accomplishment, one also re- 
moves a great deal of uncertainty and un- 
due pressure to bring about changes in 
children which are either impossible at a 
given age, or which can be only temporary 
and are rapidly forgotten. Second, they 
lend themselves to objective measurement 
when explicity stated. Subjective measure- 
ment — the impression of a teacher that a 
certain skill has been acquired, — is rel- 
atively valueless. 

For example, the only way to be sure that 
a child can read orally with fluency, is to 
have several new stories containing familiar 
words, which have been demonstrated by 
experience to be of approximately equal 
difficulty, ready for him to read, when he 
reaches a point where it is believed he can 
do it. It is not enough just to pick any 
story of the approximate grade level, be- 
cause differences in vocabulary or content 
may make one story much more difficult 
than another for certain children. 

Similarly, when it comes time to meas- 
ure the ability of a child to read material 
silently and express the content, it is neces- 
sary that the story be one not previously 
read but which is built out of words he has 
learned to recognize. 

The goals stated above may not be suit- 
able objectives for teaching reading in the 
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first two grades of Indian schools, because 
many Indians children enter school with 
a language handicap. This will delay be- 
ginning instruction in reading, consequently 
postpone the mastery of many of the skills 
indicated above into the third or fourth 
year of school instruction. 

This handicap in oral language, whqre 
it exists, indicates the desirability of goals 
in oral English, the mastery of which also 
would require careful and objective exami- 
nation. These might take somewhat the 
following form: 

Uses fluently appropriate forms of greet- 
ing and parting. 

Understands simple directions about 
toiletry, eating, clothing, school supplies. 

Discusses such matters, using correct 
terms. 

Makes spontaneous use of English in 
unsupervised conversation with other 
children. 

Makes fluent understanding oral use of 
all words to be found in primer stories, 
to be read later. 

A few moments of careful thought should 
be all that is necessary to convince a be- 
ginning teacher that these are the very 
minimum requirements, before reading ex- 
periences of any kind should be introduced. 
For many children at least a year of active 
experiences, furnishing many opportunities 
for spontaneous conversation will be re- 
quired to achieve these skills. 

3 . SCHOOLS: CENTERS 
OF LIFE 

//"yHERE are two important things which 
■ every child in this room must remem- 
ber/' said a primary teacher recently, "the 
first is to keep quiet and the second is 
to keep your noses wiped." Her remark 


echoes the statement made some twenty 
years ago by a Nevada school superinten- 
dent, attending his first summer school 
in many years, when he seriously informed 
the class that if he had failed in much of 
his lifetime's educational aspirations, he 
still had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had taught thousands of children that it 
was a sin to whisper. Yet what could 
be a greater confession of failure? No place 
in which constructive activity is occurring 
can be silent. 

In another room, not far from the first, 
a group of twenty-five or thirty children was 
busily engaged in a dozen different ac- 
tivities. Many of the children in the latter 
were in school for the first time and spoke 
no English when they came. Their great- 
est need was to accustom themselves to a 
new language, which can only be done by 
continual use of the language. This 
second room was full of things with which to 
work — in sharp contrast to the first in 
which little children were carefully lined 
up in rows of decks which occupied almost 
the entire floor space. Many of these 
things had been made by children them- 
selves. Piles of blocks of different sizes 
(which had been cut by older children in 
the wood shop), card board trundle beds 
(which had been made by older children in 
class), a dozen or more inexpensive dolls, 
the raw materials of housekeeping, paper, 
crayons, wallboard, and paints were present 
in profusion. Few of these items were 
expensive, but represented the considerate 
forethought of a teacher who pressed into 
service every possible item which came 
within her notice. 

In the middle of the floor sat a small 
five year old Indian boy, playing with a 
doll and a toy tricycle. Part of the time 
he was folding the doll into a blanket, In- 
dian fashion. He alternated this with roll- 
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ing the tricycle over the floor and studying 
to see what made the wheels go oround. 
Even though the visitor was a stranger, 
he brought his doll to be admired, utter- 
ing the only word in English which he had 
made his own — "Bebe, bebe," said he. 

In another corner was a mixed group of 
boys and girls, a little further along on 
the road to the acquisition of English, also 
playing with doll babies and trundle beds 
and exercising their modest English vo- 
cabularies upon each other. In an im- 
provised cottage, a group of small house- 
wives was busily at work reconstructing the 
environment of their homes and gaily dis- 
cussing with one another the problems of 
housewifery. The remainder of the young- 
sters was grouped about a number of small 
tables of similar height, shoved together 
to form a broad surface upon which large 
sheets of paper were being transformed 
with colorful and imaginative designs. 

The teacher in this room was the least 
noticeable feature, quitely moving from 
group to group. She dropped a word 
here, indicated a new toy there, or brought 
forth needed materials to complete some 
project. There was no disorder in this 
room; there was no useless noise; there 
was busy, earnest, purposeful activity; and 
best of all, there was free continuous ex- 
perimentation with the English language, 
a thing which could not have token place 
in the atmosphere of the earlier classroom. 

What are your objectives? Is your pro- 
gram dead or alive? 

4 . PUPIL ACTIVITY OR 
TEACHER ACTIVITY? 

QUPERVISORS have an advantage in per- 
spective denied to the teacher, limited as 
she is to observation with her own group and 


her own teaching. So, if you care to, step 
on a "magic carpet" and be whisked around 
with a supervisor for a while. 

Classroom A. The second grade teacher 
whom we first visit has laid out on the table 
some charts she made the night before. 
We note that they recount some of the chil- 
dren's experiences of the previous day. The 
teacher reports that they were developed by 
the children in class. Pencil lines still to be 
erased, showed up around the inked letters 
of the charts. As we chat with the teacher, 
two boys come in, look at the chart, then 
go to the cupboard, get some art gum and 
go to work. 

Two more boys come in, they go to the 
window and take down the fish tank, get a 
pail from the closet and for the next half 
hour are obsorbed in the task of cleaning 
the tank, getting fresh water, rearranging 
the stones and shells. Some water is spilled, 
but everything is spic and span before they 
finish. 

Another boy comes in, removes the weath- 
er chart and carefully enters his observa- 
tions on the sun, wind, moisture, dust, and 
temperature readings. Two girls pick up 
books and begin to read quietly. 

Children are drifting in rapidly now, and 
while the teacher without any formality 
gathers a group around her and listens to 
them read, we walk among the various other 
small groups who have gone to work, seem- 
ingly without any direction, and question 
them as to their activities. They have made 
themselves a store, brought a miscellaneous 
collection of materials into it, and are quite 
willing to talk as they busily dust and re- 
arrange things. The whole classroom pre- 
sents a fine example of activities in which 
children are using their energy purposefully, 
find need for acquiring new knowledge or 
for developing new skills, or put into practice 
something they have learned 
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Classroom B. Here is a group of children 
of intermediate level in on attractive room 
where there are abundant evidences of pu- 
pils' creative work on display. As we enter 
the teacher is telling a story, and telling it 
well. It is a folk tale passed down to these 
children from the elders of their tribe. 

Let us observe these children. They are 
sitting quietly, expressionless. Ah, but not 
all; here are two or three who are sitting 
on the edge of their seats, their dark eyes 
shining, fairly bursting to tell the tale them- 
selves, or at least to have some little part 
in its rehearsal! 

The tale is completed, the teacher sug- 
gests that certain phases of it now be illus- 
trated by each child. She goes to a cabinet, 
brings forth paper and distributes it to each 
child. She opens a drawer and finds pen- 
cils and crayons, and again passes around 
the room to each child, meanwhile talking 
in spritely manner of the work they are to 
do. Then she presses the button, so to 
speak, with "now we are all ready to go to 
work," and the activity program is on in 
full swing. That opportunities for pupil ac- 
tivity have been missed, or that she has her- 
self done the things which would have given 
the children an opportunity to learn, and 
would have insured greater interest on the 
part of the children, apparently has not oc- 
curred to this energetic teacher! 

Classroom C. Passing through a school 
we come upon a group of children busily at 
work outside their classroom. Let us draw 
near and talk to them. This will give the 
children an opportunity to put into use their 
English training, and may give them a feel- 
ing of pride in their accomplishments as 
well as help them to master their natural 
shyness with strangers. Alas, at our first 
question the teacher springs up to explain 
just what the children are doing, how it 
came about, and what future plans are! 


The children work silently on. . . . 

Classroom D. On our "magic carpet" 
we breeze away. It is the close of a busy day 
for the next teacher. A few boys had re- 
mained tp move the desks and sweep, but 
they are now dismissed while the teocher 
puts the finishing touches to the arrange- 
ment of material and furniture. She ex- 
plains as she does this that tomorrow she is 
taking her class on a field trip. She is tired 
tonight, but satisfied. All the arrangements 
are completed. She has herself obtained au- 
thority for the use of the bus, has notified 
the driver, has given the cook instructions 
about the lunch, and has prepared a first 
aid kit to take along for any emergency. 
This, in addition to her regular classroom 
teaching, has made a heavy day for her. 
She will, however, be quite satisfied if the 
children enjoy the trip. She is eager to fol- 
low the new methods which call for "acti- 
vities." 

Alas, what burdens teachers carry on 
their shoulders, preparing and setting the 
stage upon which they hope youth will act! 
Like the father who insists upon putting the 
parts of the toy together so his son may play 
with it, they often sadly acknowledge that 
their efforts are little appreciated. They 
have not realized that it is "not the laurels, 
but the race" that brings joy: that children 
who build block houses will knock them 
down gleefully in order that they may put 
them together again. 

Most of our teachers today are eager to 
follow the new method of teaching through 
activities. Many of them have learned the 
secret of letting children do things for 
themselves, of placing responsibility upon 
their shoulders, realizing that children grow 
when given opportunity for self-direction, 
and that the added work of an activity pro- 
gram is compensated by the fact that chil- 
dren are assuming so much of it themselves. 
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On the other hand, there are teachers 
who, eager to follow the modern trend, 
search for formal or artificial activities, 
while overlooking the ones which are ready 
at hand. Opportunities for child activities 
which require the gaining of new knowledge 
or skill, opportunities to practice new skills, 
opportunities to use their youthful energy 
in the innumerable chores associated with 
the preparation and distributing of material, 
keeping the classroom and grounds sanitary 
and hygienic, making arrangements for 
field trips, etc. which are provided in the 
daily routine of school life . — Gerken 

5 . TEACHING IN SMALL 
GROUPS 

k iOST teachers will agree that emphasis 
■ ^ ■ should be on individual growth instead 
of the acquisition of subject matter. Like- 
wise most teachers will agree that the indi- 
vidual needs of students can be met most 
effectively by teaching in small groups in- 
stead of teaching enmasse, yet only a 
few teachers can be found who put into 
practice this principle which they agree is 
good pedagogy. 

Some say they haven't the time — that they 
would never accomplish what they should 
accomplish. This is just another way of 
saying that they emphasize subject matter 
instead of pupil growth. Other teachers say, 
"I know in theory the principle is good, but 
in actual practice it just won't work. I can 
work with one group, but while I'm working 
with them the other groups are not profit- 
ably occupied." That again is another way 
of saying that either planning is weak, or in- 
adequate materials have been provided and 
utilized. 

Group work requires thorough planning 
and pupils should have a responsible share in 


the planning. With a share in the planning 
grows a feeling of responsibility in seeing 
that plans are carried out. This eliminates 
teacher-policing to see that all groups are 
busy. The teacher can then become an ac- 
tive member of one particular group with- 
out the work in other groups coming to a 
standstill. 

To carry on effective group work, ma- 
terial must be supplied, organized, and 
utilized. A carpenter would not attempt to 
build a house without materials and tools. 
An artist would not be able to paint a pic- 
ture without paints and brushes. Neither 
can a teacher teach without the materials 
and tools of her profession. 

When we ask what are the materials of 
teaching, the first response is usually read- 
ing materials. It is true that books, pamph- 
lets, bulletins, newspapers, and the like are 
almost indispensable, yet there are other 
available materials that are just as valuable. 

A great variety of materials can be secur- 
ed from the local environment. Native 
plants and trees, native foods and products, 
native soils and rocks furnish an ever-ready 
source that many teachers overlook. By the 
use of environmental materials, science, his- 
tory, arithmetic and the like often take on a 
different meaning. 

Thermometers, measures of all kinds, 
magnifying glasses, a microscope if possible, 
and simple carpenter's tools are useful in 
concept and skill development. To discov- 
er, through experimentation, that there are 
forms of invisible life is far more effective in 
building a scientific attitude toward disease 
than merely reading about the germ theory. 

An understanding of. the necessity for 
ventilation Is established more readily when 
the children see through experimenting, that 
in their own room the principles of air cur- 
rents which they read about in science texts 
are actually in operation. To make a book- 
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case to fit a given space fixes the concepts 
of foot and inches in more meaningful way 
than learning the table 12 in. equal 1 ft. 

The school kitchen furnishes a store of 
teaching materials if used. Children in all 
Indian schools do a great share of the dish- 
washing. It can become either a routine 
chore which children grow to dislike or it can 
become an interesting learning experience. 
Older children who make bacterial counts on 
dishes washed by different methods and un- 
der different conditions gain understandings 
in health and science. Standards and me- 
thods of dishwashing can become a topic for 
group discussions which not only furnishes 
an interesting source for oral English but 
builds for better work habits as well. Rec- 
ords of breakage furnish sources for arith- 
metic, but they also tend to develop more 
care in handling. 

And so it goes with everything about the 
school plant. The shops, the gardens, the 
dining room, the barns, etc. should be uti- 
lized for the worthwhile learning situations 
which they provide. They all furnish poten- 
tial and vital teaching material. The class- 
room is not the sanctum of learning. It is 
quite likely that more real learning takes 
place without rather than within its doors. 
It is in order then to have groups of students 
working outside while certain other groups 
work inside the classroom. 

Indian schools will enter wholeheartedly 
into the Gardens for Victory program. Let us 
not think of the garden work as something 
added to our regular program and outside 
the scope of the classroom. Make the gar- 
den the classroom. Writing for bulletins 
and information, consulting farm extension 
agents and agriculture instructors, search- 
ing references for facts, ordering seeds and 
plants, building cold frames and hot beds, 
preparing the soil and planting, coring for 
and harvesting the produce are steps in the 


process of raising a garden. Not all stu- 
dents need to take every step in the process. 
There will be division of effort and ex- 
change of energies, which means that the 
students will plan and carry out the work as 
groups. Make your victory garden a suc- 
cess, then apply your method to other 
phases of your work and soon you will have 
acquired a mastery of group teaching. 

— Hildegard Thompson 

6. LANGUAGE— 

A FOUNDATION TOOL 

y A /HEN the White man came to America, 
* ^ each Indian tribe possessed a native 
Indian language. These languages stem- 
med from some eight or nine "root" tongues. 
The isolation suffered by the various tribal 
groups resulted in the development of these 
root languages into hundreds of dialects, as 
mutually non - understandable as English 
and German. These Indian languages per- 
sist today. 

Here and there, mixed bloods who have 
lived almost exclusively with Whites have 
either never learned, or have forgotten, the 
native tongue of their Indian ancestor. This 
is especially true in a state like Oklahoma, 
or on the fringes of tribal groups where in- 
termarriage with Whites is common, or in 
areas where the tribal groups have been 
broken up and Indian families are living 
completely surrounded by Whites, as in 
parts of Wisconsin and Michigan. Even in 
such places, however, the native tongues 
have persisted, especially in families where 
the mother is Indian and teaches the native 
language to her children. 

The earlier Indian schools, recognizing the 
desirability of the Indian becoming versed in 
English as a means of understanding and 
being understood by Whites assumed that 
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this could only be accomplished by sup- 
pressing the native tongues. For many 
years, use of an Indian language in or 
around a government school was severely 
punished. More than 50 years of such 
treatment have failed to stamp out the na- 
tive tongues, and many students of our In- 
dian schools have failed to become fluent 
users of English. Our experience has not 
been unique. Throughout the world, ma- 
jority groups, have encountered resistance to 
the suppression of a minority tongue, or en- 
forced teaching in the dominant language. 

The recrudescence of Erse in Ireland, the 
legal safeguards surrounding the teaching 
of native dialects in the district schools of 
Belgium and Switzerland, the persistence of 
Polish during the attempt of three nations 
to stamp it out, and the jealousy with which 
many Balkan minorities have called on the 
Leaguvi of Nations to preserve their right to 
speak and be taught in their native langu- 
ages, are but a few examples of the pecul- 
iar linkage of language to culture. 

History would appear to prove that langu- 
ages have only been lost when peoples be- 
came ashamed of or indifferent to their na- 
tive culture. The United States represents 
the greatest area of voluntary abandonment 
of indigenous languages in the world, but 
the acceptance of English and abandon- 
ment of other European lauguages was, for 
almost 300 years, a wholly voluntary mat- 
ter. American freedom, and the American- 
English language, was a much desired ob- 
jective of our immigrants and their children. 
Their European languages were associated 
with periods of oppression, starvation or 
unhappiness from which the individuals had 
fled. America offered a haven, and there 
arose within each individual a strong desire 
for identification with the people of the new 
world. 

With our Indians, it has been wholly dif- 


ferent. With them, English has been a 
language of oppressors, forced unwillingly 
upon peoples whose native tongues were a 
bond with a free and independent and hero- 
ic past. America, the nation which has 
stood as the world's symbol of freedom, was 
guilty of adopting the European pattern of 
oppression in dealing with our Indians' lan- 
guages. 

Under the courageous and understanding 
leadership of Secretary Ickes and Commis- 
sioner Collier, this policy of repression has 
been reversed, and we now offer to our In- 
dians the freedom of choice for which this 
government has traditionally stood. 

The present situation however, presents 
two problems. First the preservation of the 
native languages as a symbol of cultural 
importance; second, the successful intro- 
duction of English as a second language of 
vital usefulness to the Indian of today. 
These are not mutually antagonistic objec- 
tives as was once assumed, but equally de- 
sirable, co-ordinate goals. 

In 1934, when John Collier declared 
that an Indian has as much right to his 
native language as anyone, the decision 
was greeted with do'-ibt and scorn. Older 
teachers in the Service predicted that the al- 
ready difficult problem of teaching English 
to their charges would be made more diffi- 
cult. Naturally, this has not been borne 
out by the facts. With the removal of the 
ban has come the beginning of that increas- 
ed pride in race and culture, which is neces- 
sary for worthy achievement. And for the 
moment, what is equally important, on in- 
creased desire to learn English! Tribes 
which have resisted the use of English within 
the tribal group are today requesting in- 
struction in English for adults as well as 
children. 

Psychologically, we have won a great ad- 
vantage in the schooling of Indians. Prac- 
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tically we are still faced with the difficulty 
that few, if any, of our teachers know how 
to begin to teach English to a non-English 
speaking individual or group. However, it 
is a difficulty which must be overcome, for 
until our Indian children not only learn to 
speak Englilsh, but also begin to think in 
English, our educational progress will be 
greatly delayed. 

In stating earlier that our Indian schools 
have been only partially successful in teach- 
ing their students English, we referred to the 
fact that many of our present students, and 
large numbers of our adult Indian gradu- 
ates, must translate ideas which they hear 
in English into their native tongue, in order 
to grasp important meanings and that in do- 
ing so, many meanings are lost. Many of 
our Indian listeners go through the clumsy 
process of turning our English questions or 
comments into Indian; phrase a reply in the 
native language; and then carefully trans- 
late it back into English speech. It is a 
slow and cumbersome process and liable to 
inaccuracies. 

Even those Indian youngsters who enter 
school with varying amounts of English, fre- 
quently lack a common vocabulary, and do 
not understand much of what the teacher so 
glibly says in her own tongue. Here again 
our problem is not uniquely an Indian prob- 
lem. It is one common to all schools serv- 
ing a cosmopolitan population. New Jersey, 
with its second generation Italians and 
Poles; California, with its second generation 
Portuguese, and Mexicans, and New Mex- 
ico, with its Spanish-American population, 
are among the many states that face 
similar difficulties. 

The problem of building a common vo- 
cabulary, in which each word has the same 
meaning to every child, is difficult enough 
at best. Our unfortunate obsession about 
the importance of learning to read immedi- 


ately the child enters school only serves to 
complicate the problem. Learning to read 
is a wholly secondary problem to learning to 
talk, in fact, the first essential to intelli- 
gent comprehension is common understand- 
ing of simple meanings. If these are not 
gained, reading is not intelligible, and later 
learnings are bound to be confused. The 
first grade teacher, therefore, should be 
more concerned with helping her children to 
talk and think in English than with the 
problem of reading. 

Strange as it may seem, fluent use of a 
native lauguage is more likely to contribute 
to the child's intellectual growth and ulti- 
mate mastery of English than is its suppres- 
sion. The early years of a child's life are 
those in which he builds up his background of 
ideas and associations. A great majority of 
these are expressed through language. The 
more fluent he is in the use of language and 
the broader his vocabulary, the richer is the 
intellectual content of his mind. To inhibit 
conversation In any language during this 
period of rapid and spontaneous growth 
may penalize the child intellectuolly and 
permanently. 

A majority of our Indian children today 
are coming to school voluntarily and with an 
attitude of curious interest similar to that 
animating a White child. Being part of a 
group of similar age is unusual and stim- 
ulating. Meeting a new and friendly per- 
son is interesting, after initial shyness wears 
off. Every natural response favors active 
learning of the new language, provided it re- 
mains an interesting challenge and not an 
experience surrounded by inhibitions and re- 
buffs. 

Anyone who has tried to learn a foreign 
language In an American high school can 
remember how quickly self-conscious inhi- 
bitions in pronunciation, speech, and writ- 
ten expression were set up, as emphasis was 
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placed on doing it correctly, rather than on 
just doing it. 

Our non-English speaking young Indians 
need, therefore, the opportunities to learn 
English naturally in the course of activities 
inviting conversation. Our teachers must 
watch carefully their own expression of 
ideas, so that a few simple words and 
phrases are introduced at a time, and used 
with sufficient repetition to gain meaning. 

Rather than sitting quietly in their seats, 
waiting a turn to rehearse a phrase, our 
children should be engaged in a variety of 
activities, primarily of the dramatic play 
type. Blocks, boxes, toys, paper and 
crayons, clay, and a variety of material 
which can be used in many ways for small 
group or individual building, drawing or 
making of things, is much more vital than 
books, for the first school year. And while 
this activity goes on, the natural quiet con- 
versation growing out of such activities is to 
be encouraged. In this way, language ex- 
pression has a normal opportunity to de- 
velop. Errors will be made, but can be ignor- 
ed, for most important of all Is to develop 
the desire to talk, and to furnish the op- 
portunity to talk. The natural tendency to 
Imitate can be counted on to correct many 
early mistakes of pronunciation or usage. 

Such a classroom of active children will 
operate largely on its own motive power, 
which will allow the teacher, as a director, 
to pass from group to group, giving added 
stimulus and encouragement to the use of 
English In such conversational exchanges. 
She must not over-urge, but just naturally 
use, herself, simple, direct words and 
phrases, which the children will come to 
imitate. 

When a class or group of children has 
come thus freely to exchange ideas, a 
foundation for learning has been laid. Such 
a foundation is just as possible among In- 


dian children, as among White. Here and 
there, our teachers of Indian children have 
achieved it. It is a goal for all of us. 

7 . IMPROVISING MATERIALS 

IN PASSING from school to school in the 
■ Indian Service, one is impressed with the 
absence of materials in the many elementa- 
ry classrooms. Aside from furniture and 
a few books many of which are not as use- 
ful as they might be, rooms are bare. A 
comment on this fact is likely to draw a de- 
fensive explanation that supplies and equip- 
ment are difficult to get, in the Indian Serv- 
ice. Fortunately, this explanation is belied 
by other classrooms, and by reference to the 
general estimate catalog. In setting up the 
budget, the Office includes in the allotment 
for every Indian school each year an 
amount for the purchase of materials that 
may be needed, so that over a period of a 
few years, each classroom might be gener- 
ously equipped. Listed in the catalog is a 
wide variety of desirable material which may 
be ordered with a minimum of trouble by 
any teacher, with the approval of her im- 
mediate superior. Paint, crayons, chalks, 
papers of all kinds, blocks, easels, brushes, 
cloth, tools, lumber and almost anything an 
ingenious teacher might need has been an- 
ticipated, and an opportunity to secure it is 
presented. 

But of course, that includes only the pre- 
pared articles. If all of these were cancel- 
led from the estimate lists, the environment 
of almost every school abounds in materials 
which might be adapted to classroom use. 
Remember that our Indian potters didn't 
order their clay from Drakenfeld, their bas- 
ketry materials from Milton Bradley nor 
their skins from Alaska. These things were 
all drawn from their environment, and to 
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the extent to which we are ignoring their 
environment or diverting their attention 
from it to dependence on prejxired or manu- 
factured materials, we are increasing the 
poverty of the Indian. 

We may begin our analysis of the en- 
vironment by examining the useful things 
which we bring into it and then fail to make 
use of. 

There is hardly a school in the Service 
which does not receive materials in cans, but 
discards the cans, instead of preparing them 
for use in a variety of ways in the classroom. 
Any school or teacher who buys such things 
os Cream of Wheat, Quaker Oats, or Mor- 
ton's Salt and fails to keep containers as 
substitutes for blocks, is lacking in ingen- 
uity. Cardboard cartons of all types are 
pouring into our schools continuously and 
may be turned to a hundred uses in drama- 
tic play. Wood and metal containers, and 
bottles may also serve their purpose as 
furniture, toys, and building materials for 
structures. This may require some plan- 
ning on the part of those in charge of the 
educational program to insure that such 
materials are not thoughtlessly discarded. 
During the war, many of these items have 
a salvage value more important than class- 
room use, which should be considered. 

But more important still, the great out of 
doors still produces the trees and grasses 
which went into primitive basket weaving, 
and the dyeing of materials. Clays in abun- 
dance for modeling and pottery, and earth 
colors for painting may be found, frequent- 
ly in areas not before tapped for these ma- 
terials, as on the Dakota reservations. 
Wood, grass and reeds must be dried and 
treated, shrubs must be boiled, sometimes 
with re-agents, to obtain their colors, clays 
must be pulverized, soaked and frequently 
mixed together or with sand before they will 
work smoothly and dry without cracking. 


leather must be tanned, but the very revival 
of primitive means of preparation is in itself 
a desirable objective of education. And the 
discovery and development of new materials 
which can be made useful, is equally de- 
sirable. 

It is entirely conceivable that an exhaust- 
ive study of the immediate geographical en- 
vironment might be a more useful invest- 
ment of "Geography" time, than the study 
of Europe, South America or Africa in the 
elementary classroom. After all, how many 
classroom teachers retain a great deal of 
the geographical information they once 
studied, unless they are continuously teach- 
ing It? And how many are sufficiently con- 
cerned with its Importance to be continually 
revising their own concepts in terms of 
modern discovery and change — but con- 
tinue to teach from "the book" regardless 
of its date of copyright^ 

8. CLASSROOM BUILDING 
BLOCKS 

"I"HE average child carries on his own edu- 

■ cation at a very rapid rate during the 
early years of his life. The little bundle of 
potential animation which at birth possesses 
no conscious control of its musculature 
learns by trial and error and by imitation. 
In a few instances, over-anxious elders at- 
tempt to speed up the learning process, but 
the accumulating evidence points to the 
fact that aside from regularizing a sequence 
of events, or otherwise controlling the en- 
vironment, they exert little influence. The 
maturing organism responds to its environ- 
ment at a given rate, pretty much regardless 
of "instruction." 

For instance: A baby learns to focus its 
eyes and coordinate its hand and eye move- 
ments by experimenting with hand and foot 
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and eye, while it lies in its crib. Not ex- 
pecting very much of a baby, we don't in- 
terfere with the process, and as a result the 
adaptation is usually successfully achieved 
during the first months of life. This leads 
to other discoveries in the three dimensional 
world, so that an appreciation of distance 
and placement keeps him from bumping in- 
to things. The experiences of blind persons 
who have regained sight at maturity, and 
had to learn this trick with great difficulty, 
disposes of all the earlier assumptions that 
children were born with a knowledge of how 
to use their stereoscopic vision. 

Again: Through imitation, and an early 
discovery of the control over others which 
speech affords, the child learns to talk. 
Parents who try to hasten the adaptation 
usually muss up the process by fastening 
crude, unusual, or babyish expressions on 
children by accepting them as valid langu- 
age. Children who are left pretty much to 
themselves but who are surrounded by good 
models of well-spoken language manage to 
do very well by themselves. 

The same thing applies to movement 
from place to place. Each child appears to 
be an individualist in modes of getting 
around. Many crawl, others sit cross-leg- 
ged and hunch themselves forward. When 
they are ready, both groups pull themselves 
upright, and travel from hand-hold to hand- 
hold. Finally when self confidence in legs 
is established, the child strikes out across 
the room unaided. All the father-fingers 
and patent "walkers" in the world don't 
seem to speed up the adaptation in any 
measurable amount. The presence of con- 
venient hand-holds by which to struggle 
erect may facilitate that step in develop- 
ment, and will accomplish more than all the 
assistance which could be furnished by a 
host of helpful elders. It is the favorable 
environment, not the wishes of outsiders 


that conditions development. 

In general, we recognize the truth of these 
statements as they apply to the growth and 
development of children under school age. 
Fortunately for them, their elders usually 
don't have much time to guide or interfere 
with their activities, so they respond to the 
environmental stimuli in their own good 
time. 

Eating and excretory habits are best regu- 
larized by similarly "controlling the environ- 
ment." The frequency with which young 
children desire to eat can be establishd by 
the frequency with which food is provided — 
of course within limits determined by the 
child's physical needs. If a child which 
awakes and cries at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing is fed then, it will continue to awoke and 
cry at two a. m. until fed. Usually, if it is 
not disturbed the first two or three times it 
awakes and cries, it will go back to sleep 
and remain peaceful until six or seven 
o'clock. In the same way if the opportunity 
to eliminate is presented at regular intervals 
after meals, when the peristaltic action of the 
alimentary canal is naturally excited, these 
functions will become regularized with little 
additional effort, and the child quickly 
trained to indicate the need of more fre- 
quent urinations. Any attempts to punish 
children for irregularities in such matters 
will usually result in delayed control, and 
possibly establish enuresis, constipation or 
other disturbance, for a prolonged period. 
Such matters need to be treated in a casual 
but regular manner. 

In a similar way, hand washing and bath- 
ing may frequently become an established 
ritual with little conscious consideration, 
and so escape being the "issue" which they 
are in many families. 

In all of these matters, a good model to 
imitate is probably of more value than any- 
thing else save the opportunity to respond 
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to the environment. If the model is a per- 
son with whom the child identifies himself, 
his influence will be more effective; and the 
less the child becomes aware that his imita- 
tion is recognized as such by others, the 
stronger and more direct will be the imi- 
tation. 

If these '"rules of the game," which result 
in so much unforced learning on the part of 
the pre-school child could only be applied 
with youngsters when they come to school, 
how much more effective and easy the 
teaching and learning process would be- 
come. Teachers, however, are normally 
over-anxious to be doing something. They 
are frequently so concerned to be "teach- 
ing" that they entirely overlook the fact that 
the important thing is not their teaching, 
but the child's learning. And here we must 
reiterate what educators have been saying 
for many years — that learning comes 
through doing. One cannot learn tennis 
sitting in a chair; one cannot learn to talk 
simply by listening to others; one cannot 
imitate without action. 

The good elementary classroom, then, is 
the one which provides the materials for 
active imitation; the good teacher is one 
who allows free play for constructive experi- 
encing through activity. Primary seats and 
desks should be moveable, because other- 
wise they stultify activity. People who are 
doing things can't sit at a table much of the 
time; and furniture which is attached to the 
floor, either by screws or the teacher's sense 
of orderliness, simply pre-empts good space 
which can be better used for a thousand 
other purposes. 

A good primary room will have lots of 
blocks available for building many things. 
Younger children need larger and heavier 
blocks. This may sound anomalous, but it 
isn't. The purpose for which blocks are 
used changes with growth and maturity. A 


dozen one-foot cubes of one-inch smooth 
surfaced pine or fir lumber, with an equal 
number which are a foot square and two 
feet long, of the same material, will form 
excellent building material for younger chil- 
dren. The larger blocks should have hand 
grips cut into the square ends and should 
be carefully sandpapered to eliminate splint- 
ers. Later this menace may be decreased, 
and an interesting project provided, by 
having the children paint the blocks. Any 
school shop can make blocks of this kind, so 
there need be no excuse for not having 
them. 

The value of these larger blocks is that 
they provide opportunities for big muscle 
exercise, and cooperative action. They also 
will serve to meet many of the imaginative 
demands of a six-year-old group. 

Another type of block should be available 
for the next older group in primary class- 
rooms. These are smaller and lighter and 
made of one-half inch wood or three-ply 
veneer. The smallest unit should be a foot 
square and six inches thick; the next unit, 
six inches square and two feet long; the 
third unit two feet long, a foot wide, and six 
inches thick. Two of either of the smaller 
units will be equivalent to one of the larger. 
Any room of thirty children could profitably 
use two dozen each of these blocks. A few 
of triangular shape, one foot on each leg of 
the triangle, and six inches thick will prove 
useful. These also may be made in any 
school shop. The children will undertake 
much more elaborate construction with these 
blocks, and a valuable type of cooperative, 
imaginative, and dramatic play will be un- 
dertaken, if they are allowed sufficient free- 
dom. 

All of this will Involve conversation, and 
with a very little example and direct en- 
couragement from the teacher, this will 
gradually be in English. 
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Blocks aren't enough, of course. There 
should be several good-sized dolls, to act as 
babies, which are part of any well regulated 
family. Some sturdy four-wheeled cart 
should be available; and boxes and cartons. 
Smaller blocks — two or three inch cubes, 
and larger units based on these dimensions, 
should be furnished, for they make excel- 
lent cargo. Short planks an inch wide, and 
three or four feet long, are also very useful 
for bridges, roofs, walks, and many other 
similar purposes. 

Later on, a set of smaller blocks, like 
those developed by the City and Country 
School, New York City, (the design of which 
may be obtained from 69 Bank Street, New 
York City) may enlarge the area of imag- 
inative construction. These latter require 
the use of bench saws and lathes in the 
manufacture and are therefore more diffi- 
cult to manufacture or expensive to buy, but 
ultimately may well find a place in a school 
of several primary rooms, where they may 
be moved from room to room as "needed." 

Small wooden or clay figurines of men or 
animals can be modeled or carved, and 
when painted, contribute to the interest of 
imitative play. Things like these don't need 
to be perfect, merely identifiable. The fact 
that our children are Indians, in no wise de- 
tracts from the value of such materials. In 
all of this constructive activity, the wise 
teacher will be observer, playing the game 
of visitor, ignorant "stranger," curious 
friend, as the case may be, contributing 
thus informally a variety of opportunities for 
imaginative conversational response. 

9. READING: A NEW SKILL 

\ A /HITE and Amerind children have a very 
^ ^ different background of reading 
readiness. The day to day experiences of 


White children unconsciously impress them 
with the importance of reading in the lives 
of their elders. It is an unusually poor 
White home that does not receive either a 
daily or weekly newspaper. Except in the 
most remote areas, magazines are not un- 
common and books find a place in many 
homes. Even though it be only a Bible, few 
White families in this country, of whatever 
racial origin, are completely without read- 
ing matter. 

Packaged foods come in print-covered 
containers, our roads are plastered with ad- 
vertising and directional signs, even the win- 
dows and counters of the most primitive 
store carry written Intelligence of the busi- 
ness being carried on. Those of us who live 
in cities and who encounter o continous bar- 
rage of printed directions, find it difficult 
to imagine life without the written word. 

White children from the earliest moment 
that they are conscious of their environment 
become increasingly aware of the powerful 
force exerted by written symbols upon the 
life about them. What American parent 
has not had to answer the question, "'What 
does that say?" almost continuously from 
his child's fourth birthday. 

By many children, school is looked for- 
ward to as the welcome agency which will 
give them some of the power over these 
mystic symbols which their elders possess. 

Skillful teachers in our better White 
schools realize this potent force of print, and 
plan their classroom activities in such a way 
as to intensify its importance in relation to 
the interests and needs of each individual 
child. Day by day the child meets repeated 
occasions when he needs to read in order to 
satisfy his own desires. When the stage has 
been set thus skillfully, the teaching of 
reading has become, not a series of tasks im- 
posed by the teacher upon reluctant pupils, 
but the skillful direction of children in the 
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satisfaction of their own definitely sensed 
and expressed needs. To do this involves 
thoughtful understanding of the technical 
difficulties encountered in reading, which 
will be discussed at another time, but to the 
teachers of Indian children these difficulties 
are secondary. Many of our Indian first 
graders come to school without knowing that 
thought can be recorded. 

When White men landed on the North 
American continent, no Indian tribe, so far 
as we now know, had developed a system of 
written records. After contact with Whites 
and learning the principles of phonetic writ- 
ing, Sequoyah, a mixed blood Cherokee lead- 
er during the period when the tribe still oc- 
cupied its original eastern home, de- 
veloped an alphabet^ and gave to his people 
a written language. No other North Amer- 
ican Indian leader has duplicated this 
achievement. 

Here and there, missionaries have strug- 
gled with the problem of writing the native 
languages and the work of Riggs and Evans 
has formed the foundation of a written 
language for the Dakota, the Sac and Fox, 
the Kickapoo and other northern tribes in 
the U. S. and Canada. However, aside from 
the Bible and a few religious tracts, little is 
published in these languages. 

At no time until very recently have more 
than a fraction of eligible Indians been in 
school, learning English, and many of the 
limited number who have acquired the abil- 
ity to read are living in areas where books 
have not penetrated and where even news- 
papers are scarce and lacking in content. 

Therefore, today, thousands of our Indian 
children are being raised in homes in which 
the written word is almost as unknown as 
before the coming of the Whites. This is 
particularly true in the Southwest, but pre- 
sents a real problem throughout the Amer- 

1 Actually a syllabary. 


ind country, especially in full-blood com- 
munities. 

Youngsters raised in homes where reading 
is unknown come to school almost complete- 
ly lacking in readiness for reading. They 
do not even know that language may be ex- 
pressed in symbols. Not having been read 
to by their parents, they do not look upon 
books as treasuries of fascinating stories, re- 
positories of the answers to recurrent ques- 
tions, and sources of interest or amusement, 
as most White children do. Not having been 
exposed to billboards, newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, and the multitude of other 
magnifications of print, they lack familiar- 
ity with type forms and have never entered 
the "what does it say" stage of curiosity, 
normal to White children. 

Those who suffer from the additional 
handicap of coming from homes in which 
English is unknown and a native language 
alone is spoken, complicate the teacher's 
problem still further. Neither they, their 
parents, nor their parents' parents, have ex- 
perienced a need for reading, nor have 
they known that written symbols of thought 
may play a large part in life. 

With them the spoken word serves all pur- 
poses. As among the Pima, tribal history 
and knowledge of how to behave, is learned 
from the old men, who repeat from memory 
the traditions which they as youths learned 
by heart from the old men of that day, who 
in turn were passing on a story memorized 
from the accounts of other old men. 

In an agency which depends so heavily on 
written "memoranda" as does the Indian 
Service, it may be difficult to understand a 
culture which depends exclusively on per- 
sonal memory — and where unpleasant 
agreements are not conveniently forgotten. 
But that is what many Indian children have 
been brought up to accept as natural — and 
the public school with its concern with read- 
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ing, injects a new and unexpected concept. 

This is an added reason, to those discuss- 
ed earlier, for the postponement of em- 
phasis on learning to read. Reading skills 
are acquired most readily by children who 
understand the value of reading, who in 
their own experience have wanted to un- 
ravel the mysteries of the printed or written 
symbol, and who because of these experi- 
ences find learning to read a purposeful, de- 
sirable and interesting activity. The differ- 
ence in receptivity between a group of chil- 
dren thus "conditioned" or prepared for 
reading, and a group who have no interest, 
but are just "being taught," is sufficiently 
great to justify toking time in order to pre- 
pare them for reading. 

Of course where the children come to 
school without knowledge of English, it is 
not only a waste of time but a serious detri- 
ment to the learning process, to complicate 
the language problem by attempting to in- 
troduce the added difficulty of reading dur- 
ing the first school year. Picture books of 
familiar things containing a minimum of 
reading should be left around on tables, or 
shelves, conveniently accessible during per- 
iods when children may voluntarily consult 
them. Until fairly broad spoken vocabu- 
laries have been developed, care should be 
taken to see that pictures are representative 
of familiar things. A picture book of ferry- 
boats or fire engines would be out of place 
in the midst of an Indian reservation where 
such things are unknown and where there 
ore no occasions for their use, through which 
they might be explained. The old fashioned 
"alphabet book" of animals which started 
with "Antelope" and "Baboon" and ended 
with "Yak" and "Zebra" has even less place 
in an Indian School. 

One has only to remember the pleasure 
with which children listen to the countless 
repetitions of a familiar story; the delight 


with which a baby recognizes and identifies 
the picture of a familiar object, to realize the 
soundness of building the learning process 
on a gradual expansion of ideas about al- 
ready familiar objects or experiences. New 
ideas may be introduced gradually, provid- 
ed care is taken to review them with suffi- 
cient frequency and variety so as to assure 
them a permanent place in the child's men- 
tal equipment. 

As children enrich their conversational vo- 
cabularies through forms of dramatic play, 
countless opportunities will be presented in 
which it will be possible to convey the idea 
that symbols exist for recording the names 
of objects. Later, but with care to see that 
the ideas expressed are of sufficient simpli- 
city, blackboard records of ideas and events, 
plans and purposes, may be introduced. 

Provided the teacher can supply a large 
enough variety of simple things to work 
with and talk about, so that the individuals 
in a class may be kept constructively active 
and talking among themselves, children 
should not be urged to learn to read. If 
during this time, the teacher finds frequent 
opportunity to read to the children out of 
simple, copiously illustrated books about In- 
dians, books may come to have significance. 
The children should be shown the pictures 
and copies of the book should be left where 
the children may look at the pictures by 
themselves. The children should be encour- 
ed to draw pictures illustrating their daily 
experiences and then may be asked to tell 
the simple stories which their own drawings 
illustrate, and the teacher can write these 
on the margin. The story may then be re- 
told again and again. Until experiences like 
these lead the children to express a desire to 
read for themselves, any attempt at instruc- 
tion in reading may well be postponed. This 
may require months of waiting, during which 
every stimulus is given to fluent use of Eng- 
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lish conversation. 

If by the end of the second or third grade, 
Indian children have learned to read simple 
material fluently, a teacher can afford to be 
gratified by her success. If by the end of 
the first or second year, Indian children are 
as repressed and untalkative as is today the 
case in some of our schools, the teacher 
may have good cause to examine with con- 
cern the learning hazards which she has 
created for her children, and consider a ma- 
jor modification in her teaching methods. 

10 . READING CHARTS 

k iANY of us can recall a story of our 
childhood which told us how the birds 
learned to build their nests. The first bird 
listened to a very small part of the directions 
that were given, then exclaimed, ''Oh, I see" 
and flew away. Thereafter, her nest was 
built in a crude fashion based on the limit- 
ed directions to which she had listened. So 
it was with most of the birds. They listen- 
ed to a part, but did not wait for the whole 
story. Consequently, their nests were in- 
ferior. 

The parable of the birds is repeated of- 
tentimes by teachers of reading. A new idea 
is advocated, or a new name for an old idea 
is coined and some seize upon it as the 
whole story. This happened when the term 
"experience reading" was first used. 

Moking use of experience reading is 
sound method providing it is used to accom- 
plish the purposes for which it is intended. 
It is poor method when it is used as the only 
way for developing reading skills with all 
children. 

In the teaching of reading, method is sec- 
ondary to child development. Development 
is dependent upon experiences, actual and 
vicarious. Concepts and ideas are develop- 


ed through experiences. A background of 
experiences must precede the development 
of both oral and written language. 

Oral language precedes reading. Children 
must be able to see the relationship of ideas 
and they must be able to express them in 
oral language before they are expected to 
handle those same ideas in written form. 
This calls for much oral expression in the 
teaching of beginners. 

Following oral expression, teachers and 
students often make charts which serve as 
written record of particular experiences. In 
brief this outlines the psychology behind 
and the steps leading to the making of an 
experience chart. From such a chart the 
following values may be derived: 

/. Social. The children work as a group 
with the teacher in composing the chart. 
There is a free exchange of ideas in which 
certain social habits such as consideration 
for others, tolerance of other viewpoints, 
politeness, taking turns, etc. can become 
desirable outcomes. 

2. Oral Language. In recording their 
common experiences the children experi- 
ment with ideas in order to say them in the 
best possible way. This provokes oral dis- 
cussion. Ideas are critically evaluated. 
New ways of expressing ideas as well as vo- 
cabulary are developed. 

3. Interest in Reading. Although the 
child has not learned to recognize written 
words as symbols for his concepts, he sees 
that what he says can be written. Incid- 
entally he becomes interested in such sym- 
bols, and begins to ask what "this says" un- 
der a picture or what "that says" on the 
bulletin board. 

4. Reading Mechanics. In the initial 
stage of reading, children must be taught to 
follow a line from left to right, and to make 
the return eye sweep from one line of print 
to the next. As the children watch the 
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teacher record their expressions on the chart 
they begin to acquire a feeling for left to 
right progression. 

Before a child is ready to read he must be 
able to recognize likenesses and differences. 
As the teacher prints the words she may call 
attention to how words are similar and dif- 
ferent. In this way she can develop inci- 
dentally certain reading skills. Some chil- 
dren will begin to recognize words that ap- 
pear frequently in a chart and thus learn to 
recognize the word. However, it must be 
borne in mind that such recognition is mere- 
ly incidental. Only a very few of the most 
exceptional children will gain all of the skills 
of recognition necessary in order to read, 
from experience charts. Experiences are 
varied. Therefore, vocabulary to express 
such experiences must be varied. Much of 
the vocabulary used in one day's chart will 
probably not be repeated in the next chart. 
Consequently vocabulary is introduced at 
such a rapid rate that only the exceptional 
child can keep the pace. The teacher can 
control the vocabulary to some extent, but 
the control necessary for adequate repeti- 
tion demands skill and time that the aver- 
age teacher cannot devote to it. In addi- 
tion, expression is stilted by too much con- 
trol. Experience charts aid in the develop- 
ment of skills of recognition, but they should 
not be used as the only means of building 
such skills. 

5. Comprehension. The complaint is 
made over and over, "My children can read 
but they do not understand what they read. 
What is the matter?" The answer usually 
is — your children hove acquired the me- 
chanics of reading without realizing that 
printed words are merely symbols used to 
call up concepts. They really are not read- 
ing. They are just calling words. The use 
of experience charts shows the child, even 
before he has acquired the mechanics of 


reading, that printed words are used to say 
in writing what he says orally. It develops 
reading for meaning, because from the very 
beginning the child learns to associate words 
with meaning. 

Experience charts are valuable then in 
building interest in reading, in laying the 
foundation for certain reading mechanics 
that will be stressed later, in developing so- 
cial habits, and in developing comprehen- 
sion. Experience charts are indispensable in 
developing reading readiness, but they can- 
not be used to teach all children to read. 
They are an essential part, but not the 
whole story . — Hildegard Thompson 

11 . EXPERIENCE READING 

/^UR democratic system is built upon such 
things as freedom of speech and of 
press. Our economic system is built upon 
such things as facility with the spoken and 
the written word. Reading and writing 
have on amazingly important place in the 
American way of life. 

The White child is conditioned to reading 
and to writing almost as soon as he can talk. 
Long before he realizes what writing is, he 
is surrounded with books, with newspapers 
and with magazines. He grows up recog- 
nizing the necessity for written expression. 
He never questions this need. He accepts 
the learning procedures involved. Reading 
and writing for him are the logical out- 
growths of talking. 

It is different with the Indian child. His 
cultural background has contained little 
need for a written language. His ancestors 
depended upon speech and when records or 
duplications were needed, elaborate form- 
ulae were memorized. 

The Indian school teacher thus is con- 
fronted with the task of teaching a new 
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spoken language os well as with the teach- 
ing and writing of this language. 

The first step, of course, is equipping the 
child with an adequate English vocabulary, 
getting him to talk in English, giving him 
something to talk about, furnishing a need 
and inciting a desire for speech. Remem- 
ber that the White child has four or five 
years for this inoculation. Most Indian chil- 
dren have one year. 

Too many teachers begin reading and 
writing lessons before the little Indian knows 
how or wants to talk the English tongue. 
How can he read other people's thoughts 
before he can recognize or express his own? 

The ability to express oneself is nurtured 
by the opportunity of experiencing, the ne- 
cessity of comparison, and the art of inter- 
pretation, to give forth again in words. 

Speech comes first. The child must have 
a good working vocabulary which enables 
him to free his thoughts, unrestricted and 
unhampered. He must become used to 
the strange sounds of English words. He 
must become familiar with English word 
meanings. He must become adept in 
phrase and sentence usuage. He must 
have pleasure and confidence in English 
speech. 

After and not before this is attained, 
comes the readiness to read. 

This is a crucial point in the educational 
life of the Indian and here teachers fail. 
They fail because they rush the reading- 
learning without a spoken vocabulary foun- 
dation. They fail because the reading mat- 
ter is foreign to the child's experience. He 
has not done it. He has no knowledge 
with which to compare it. It is an unfa- 
miliar thing, therefore he can not interpret. 
There are many excellent pre-primers to 
use, but even the best are far removed from 
many Indian children's life experiences. 

Most of our books are written for the 


White child and not for the Indian child. 
Later, these books must be met and master- 
ed, but at this early date the child should 
live his reading lessons. 

For this reason too much stress can not 
be put on experience reading material. 
First the experience or activity, then the 
written record, then the reading. Teacher 
and children work together on this. While 
the sentence giving should be spontaneous 
on the part of the children, there must be 
quiet, careful, expert guidance on the part 
of the teacher. The teacher must see that 
the sentence content is within the reading 
comprehension of the child, that the devel- 
opment is logical, the meaning clear, the 
phrasing practical. Practical phrasing 
means using word groups that can be used 
over and over in new situations. 

There is a tendency to have the reading 
lessons too long, the reading vocabulary too 
difficult, the reading steps not consecutively 
spaced and with not enough phrase repeti- 
tion There is too much variety in subject 
matter. For instance, it is an economic 
loss in vocabulary usage to jump from 
stories about "Our Post Office" to stories 
about "The Chicken Coop." This jumping 
about with unrelated stories using differ- 
ent vocabularies shows a lack of careful 
yearly planning on the part of the teacher. 
The same words and the same phrases 
should be used over and over In new situa- 
tions. To do this it is necessary to have 
gradual growth in subject matter materials 
with the known vocabulary determining to a 
great extent the new activity which will re- 
sult In the reading lesson. 

The teacher must prepare the approach 
carefully with thought of what has precede 
ed. The reading lesson must be worked 
upon Immediately after the daily activity 
has been completed. Thus the series of 
reading lessons grow as the project unfolds. 
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Preparing the reading lesson from the 
day's activity should take place at the 
blackboard where needed erasures and 
changes can be made. After both the 
teacher and the class are satisfied with the 
lesson, it is transferred to a chart. With 
the younger children the teacher does the 
printing. Perfection is imperative. A 
committee of children, class chosen, decides 
upon and draws the illustration. 

These charts should be kept as guide and 
check for the teacher in determining read- 
ing progress. They should be kept for class 
reading, for the review value, and also to 
give the child a sense of reading achieve- 
ment. When the children memorize or 
grow tired of the story, rotate the charts in 
the same way toys and library books are 
rotated. When the story appears again on 
the chart rack, it will be greeted as a wel- 
come friend. 

Later, collections of these stories can be 
mimeographed and bound into books for 
the children to take home. Collecting, 
mimeographing and binding books is an ex- 
cellent activity for restless spring days. 
Great care should be taken to obtain legible 
mimeographing. Sloppy mimeographing Is 
Inexcusable. If stories are worth collecting 
and saving, they deserve careful duplicating 
and strong, attractive bindings. These 
stories should not be signed individually un- 
less they are the absolute product of an in- 
dividual. If it is teacher-pupil work, and 
it should be at this stage, it must be signed 
by teacher and pupils or as a group, or not 
signed at all. 

If these stories are good enough to be 
collected into permanent form, several 
copies should be made for the classroom 
library and several copies sent with the chil- 
dren to their new classroom the following 
year. This gives the new teacher a stand- 
ard for the new year's planning. It also 


saves unnecessary duplication of materials. 

Recently, with very good results, the fol- 
lowing experience reading lessons were pre- 
sented to a group of first grade children 
who had been reading for several months. 

The lessons immediately preceding this 
were about the class doll. "We have, We 
like. It is pretty. We wash, We wash with 
soap and water. We made clean" had been 
used, thereby making a familiar vocabulary 
foundation for the new lessons. 

Preparation for the new work was made 
by slipping daily a new flash card among the 
old ones. 

First Week 

(first day) We have a table 
(second day) We like the table 
(third day) The table is pretty 
(fourth day) We have a pretty table 
(fifth day) The table is not pretty it is 
not a pretty table 
Second Week (also repeat first) 

(first day) We wash the table 
We rub the table 
We paint the table 

(second day) We rub with sandpaper 

We made it smooth 

We paint the table yellow 

(third day) We made the table smooth 

We have sandpaper 

(fourth day) We like sandpaper 

We like paint 

Beginning the third week, the children 
were made conscious of the dirtiness and 
drabness of an old kindergarten table. 
Naturally, they decided to do something 
about it. Daily, as work on the table was 
completed, a new story about the table was 
compiled by a group. It was then that the 
new flash cards of the preceding weeks bore 
fruit. The children subconsciously repeat- 
ed them. With older children this is not a 
good practice as it tends to limit their ex- 
pression and it should never be used in any 
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age group where creative writing is desired. 
For experience reading with young children 
who are groping for English phrasing and 
where a controlled vocabulary is necessary, 
it is a good procedure. 

The group-made stories resulting from 
the refinishing the table activity follow: 
(first day) Name of story series. 

The table 
(lesson) 

We have a table. 

The table is not pretty. 

We like a pretty table. 

(second day) 

We wash the table. 

We wash the table with water. 

We wash the table with soap. 

We wash the table 
with soap and water. 

(third day) 

We wash the table. 

We like to wash the table. 

We make the table clean. 

It is a clean table. 

(fourth day) 

We rub the table. 

We rub the table with sandpaper. 

We rub and rub. 

Sandpaper made the table smooth. 

It is a smooth table. 

(fifth day) 

We like to paint. 

We paint the table. 

We paint the table yellow. 

We like to paint with yellow. 

It is a yellow table. 

It is a pretty table. 

• We like the pretty, yellow table. 

This did not take too long a period be- 
cause the two weeks' preparation consisted 
of but a small fraction of the daily flash 
card drill. One week was given to the activ- 
ity and to the compiling of the daily stories. 
The two weeks following this were given to 


review reading of the table stories and to 
the prepxiration of flash card material in- 
troducing a new activity. The teacher 
hoped that this new activity would develop 
around the using of the table. If subtle 
guidance could do it, she hoped the chil- 
dren would make clay dishes for the table. 

With older children too much teacher 
guidance is a bad procedure. For young 
children it is necessary and any let-up on 
the teacher's part must be gradual and de- 
termined by the ability and personality of 
the class. It can not be standardized. 

Experience reading should begin with the 
first reading group, but it should not end 
there. From pre-primer to high school 
seniors there is need for reading materials 
based upon the life situations of the read- 
ers. The older groups are more capable of 
and more interested in individual work in 
the form of achievement recordings, diaries 
and imaginative stories in which the hero 
is always the writer. 

There is, however, another type of class- 
group reading materials which increases in 
necessity as the child grows older. From 
about fifth grade level up, the textbooks 
and reference readings are too complex in 
expression for average bilingual children to 
master with alacrity. These materials need 
to be edited, deleted and simplified by 
teacher and class working together. 

A good example of this recently was com- 
pleted by a social science teacher of the 
Sells Day School. Working together as a 
group, the class rewrote their social science 
text. Before the year was completed, the 
children were using a great number of refer- 
ence books to supplement the needed knowl- 
edge not contained in the original text. 
The book they compiled was good enough 
to use as a social science reader in other 
schools. 

From pre-primer through high school all 
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kinds of group-made reading materials are 
needed and valuable. However along with 
this^ from the first signs of readiness until 
the last day of school, all age pupils should 
be encouraged to carry on a related learn- 
ing where the stress is on individual writing 
instead of group writing and on individual 
facility in expression instead of individual 
facility in reading . — Clark 

12. THE WISDOM OF THE 
WORLD LIES IN BOOKS 

IT HAS been pointed out frequently that 
■ because many Amerind children enter 
school unable to speak the English langu- 
age, one of the primary responsibilities of 
the first grade teacher is to provide manifold 
activities which will stimulate the oral use of 
English. Until a child has gained the ability 
to express himself orally in a language, any 
attempt to teach reading is a waste of time. 
A concentrated effort should be made to 
provide a continuous variety of purposeful 
activities which may produce an understand- 
ing of the English language, a desire to use 
the English language, and frequent oppor- 
tunities for experience in its use. People 
who can not speak a language will inevit- 
ably have difficulty in learning to read the 
language which they don't speak. How- 
ever this is no generalized condemnation of 
using books, as soon as their use becomes 
appropriate. 

As a matter of fact the right kind of book 
in the right place is the essence of the edu- 
cational process. If the products of our 
schools are ever to become really educated 
they must leave school with the conviction 
that in printed records of the race can be 
found the key to intellectual growth and 
development. Schools and universities at 
best can offer no more than the merest in- 


troduction to education. Here and there the 
school opens a door in the vast edifice of 
knowledge and offers to the student a 
glimpse of the treasures which await him 
within. Whether he will enter and make 
himself master of any of these treasures rests 
with the individual and not with the school. 
But ultimate mastery can be accomplished 
only through the medium of books. 

There would be no value to literacy if 
there were no books to read, and one of the 
fundamental weaknesses of the Indian Ser- 
vice since its inception has been that it has 
spent its time and money teaching Indians 
how to read, without providing an adequate 
body of literature available to the adult In- 
dian with which he can pursue his educa- 
tion. 

Every outlying day school needs a variety 
of books for use by adults as well as by chil- 
dren, and it is for this reason that library 
rooms have been Incorporated in all recent 
plans for larger day and boarding schools. 
It is an easy fallacy for a teacher to assume 
that what he teaches by itself constitutes 
education. By so assuming, he deludes 
countless students into the same belief, 
thereby setting definite limits upon their edu- 
cability. If teachers of English literature 
could only realize that at very best they can 
introduce children merely to a sampling of 
the world's good literature and that to be 
effective this sampling should be chosen 
with a view to intriguing the interests of the 
student so that he will desire to explore on 
his own initiative more and more of the 
same. 

There is no list of books which contains 
all of the world's wisdom, and there is no 
single book so valuable that it must be read 
by every Individual. After the child has ac- 
quired the techniques with which to gain 
ideas from the printed page, his ultimate 
education depends upon the success with 
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which the teacher can persuade him that the 
world possesses many books which it will 
give him both pleasure and profit to read. 
Thereafter the school may offer practice in 
reading and present a richly diversified read- 
ing fare, seeking in every way to stimulate 
in each individual an insatiable desire for 
knowledge or ! vicarious experience which 
can be satisfied only through more books. 

And on our Indian reservations for some 
time to come, our school libraries must ful- 
fill the role of the public library in the aver- 
age large community, in furnishing books 
and magazines for adult as well as pupil 
use. 

13 . THINKING IN NUMBERS 

A WHITE child lives in a world of num- 
bers. Almost the first words that he 
learns are the counting nursery rhymes from 
"Patty Cake, Patty Cake" with its concept 
of duality, on through numerous other non- 
sense verse as far as the idea of the num- 
ber ten. Almost the first toys that he plays 
with are blocks, with their pictured objects 
and symbols, that he handles and arranges 
into group patterns of twos and threes and 
fours. Almost the first action game that 
the child is taught is the counting of his 
toes and fingers. 

As the child grows older, quantitative 
thinking, measurements of size, of distance, 
of degree and of time keep pace with his 
growing vocabulary and his widening ex- 
periences. This could not help but be true, 
for the child's heritage and his environment 
have to do with a civilization and a world 
that is number conscious. 

By the time school age has been reached 
the average White child knows numbers. 
He not only can count by rote, but he has 
fairly clear number concepts and has begun 


to think in terms of quantity. He is famil- 
iar with number symbols — house, street, 
apartment, car license plates, telephone, 
calendar dates, book pages, clock face fig- 
ures, and so on. Most of his games are 
competitive, — counting to jump-rope, jacks, 
marbles, and in playing store. All this is 
true because the world in which he lives is 
founded upon an understanding and a 
usage of the number system. 

But what about the Indian child? His 
first stories are nature and animal stories. 
His first actions are the ritual dance steps. 
His games are guessing games or games of 
seeing-and-doing skills. He is not number 
conscious. His concept of numbers is one 
and more than one. Buying and selling and 
the exchange of money, working for wages, 
dividing his day by the ticking of a clock are 
the acquired knowledge of adults. They 
are not natural to the child. The world in 
which he lives is founded upon an under- 
standing and a usage of nature. It does 
not segregate or numeralize. It is not ac- 
quisitive. 

When the Indian child comes to school he 
not only does not know the names of the 
digits, but he does not have the concepts 
and he has not felt any definite need for 
them. He does not have number readiness. 
He must be introduced to even the simplest 
number ideas. The way beginning arith- 
metic is presented to the Indian child has an 
important bearing on his arithmetic thinking 
throughout his life and also upon his think- 
ing in general. Next to learning to speak 
English with ease and understanding, learn- 
ing to think arithmetically may be a most 
vital need for an Indian child. This is be- 
cause arithmetic is based upon logic and 
reasoning and if properly taught involves the 
solving of new problems through the appli- 
cation of known facts. 

What then are some of the ways to help 
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an Indian child to think in arithmetic terms? 

Drill, probably, is the most common form 
used in most schools. Although drill is ne- 
cessary, it certainly is not the first step, nor 
should it be over emphasized in the Indian 
class room. Indian education traditionally 
is based upon observation, imitation, repeti- 
tion, memory and precedent. When life 
followed a more patterned and less varied 
way than it now does, such an education was 
adequate. But it is not adequate in the 
modern world. Indian children must be 
given skill in thinking out new solutions for 
new problems, rather than be allowed to fol- 
low a memorized tradition and to be at a 
loss if the situation is at all changed. 

Too much drill work tends to leave the 
Indian child with a mass of memorized data 
and no idea of how or when to apply it. 

A second method of teaching arithmetic 
is found in the activity program. This way 
is much better than drill, but it does not 
cover all the needs. Even the best activity 
can only supply motivation. Even the best 
activity will not give any great amount of in- 
struction in any subject. Its instruction is 
incidental, and incidental arithmetic is not 
enough for the child who has no arithmetic- 
al background nor any individual incentive 
toward that way of thought. If he is to ac- 
quire c'aar number concepts and the ability 
to th 'ik quantitatively he must have a plan- 
ned and a regular system of instruction and 
practice. Incidental work is not emphatic 
enough to be retained, it does not have 
enough repetition and it seldom follows in 
logical steps. Incidental work often takes 
too much for granted as to the child's readi- 
ness and understanding. 

Indian children must be taught to under- 
stand the number system. They must be 
given the ability to think quantitatively. 
Clear, vivid and emphatic concepts must be 
formed, must be retained, must become an 


unconscious part of their thinking. 

Everyone knows the four steps in begin- 
ning arithmetic teaching as presented by 
most Normal Schools, but many teachers of 
Indian schools do not know that a much dif- 
ferent emphasis should be placed upon the 
teaching of these steps to Indian children'. 

In the first place teachers are prone to 
take for granted that the Indian child has 
number readiness, which usually he does not 
have. Teachers should not forget that they 
are starting from scratch. There are no 
concepts, there is no familiarity with sym- 
bols and there has not been a feeling of 
need. 

A great part of the day for the beginning 
class should be the seeing and touching and 
handling of objects. Long before they are 
counted they should be handled and group- 
ed. The idea of grouping is the keynote of 
success. When counting is first began, if 
the objects are grouped instead of put in 
lines, the task from there on will be much 
easier. 

Step one, counting of objects, and step 
two, the transfer from objects that can be 
handled, to pictured objects that can mere- 
ly be seen, takes about the same emphasis 
for the Indian child that it does for the 
White. But step three, in which the transfer 
is made from objects to the learning and 
manipulation of symbols should be empha- 
sized much more for the Indian than for the 
White. This may be taught by the group- 
ing of dots, lines, rings. Big bold dots serve 
well for the beginning of such presentation. 
This appears to be something that is "na- 
tural" for the Indian child to do. He likes 
to group his dots in design patterns. He“ 
likes to know that 

O 0 0 0 0 

o 

oooo ooo o o 

are five. In a short time he has a concept 
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of five that is much more understandable 
to him than one boy and one boy and one 
boy and one boy and one boy, mean five 
boys. When a White child thinks ''five"^ he 
almost always thinks five objects, but many 
Indian children appear to accept more read- 
ily a grouped design of five. It is very con- 
fusing to think five objects, name them in 
English, line them in a row and then touch 
them mentally and give to each its English 
number name. 

Even small Indians can handle design 
groupings with ease and enjoyment through 
"'seven'^at least. Eight and nine are a little 
difficult at first. For White children this 
step is rarely stressed because it tends to 
formulate the habit of counting the indi- 
vidual dots, but Indian children seem to 
take the grouping as a whole, a pattern, a 
design that has its specified name. 

If this step is used along with rote count- 
ing and emphatically before symbol read- 
ing, it seems to do away with the necessity 
of separating a number into its units, and 
seeing, touching, and naming each unit 
separately. By the time the class is ready 
for combinations, the teacher will discover 
that they know many already. — Clark. 

14 . HOW MUCH DRILL? 

“^HERE is much disagreement among edu- 
■ cators regarding the place of drill in the 
curriculum. Such disagreement varies in de- 
gree from the individual whose whole teach- 
ing begins with, centers around, and ends 
with drill, to the extremist in the opposite 
sense who thinks that all drill is taboo. The 
first individual is a drill teacher in every 
sense of the word. If he is teaching arith- 
metic he begins with the fixing of the mathe- 
matical symbol instead of the development 
of the mathematical concept. If he is teach- 


ing reading he emphasizes the mechanics of 
reading to the detriment of meaning. In 
English he begins with the development of 
grammatical principles and rules, instead of 
developing facility in the use of language. In 
social studies and science he emphasizes the 
acquisition of a body of factual subject mat- 
ter instead of using facts in the solution of 
problems arising in the student's daily living. 

The extremist in the opposite sense feels 
that drill has no place in his teaching. He 
has seen children subjected to intensive 
drills in arithmetic who emerged with no un- 
derstanding of number. He has encounter- 
ed children who could glibly pronounce 
words without any understanding of what 
they meant. He has found students versed 
in technical and formal grammar who could 
not write a decent letter. He concludes 
then that drill adds nothing to meaning, 
therefore should be ostracized. 

Such extreme points of view and practices 
arise from a lack of real understanding of 
the purposes which drill should serve. 

In learning the use of the typewriter the 
learner must practice in order to free his 
thinking from the mechanical operation of 
his typewriter. Without such practice he 
could never develop the skill necessary for 
success in his vocation. Agents of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation must be marks- 
men. They must have been born with 
a keen eye and a steady nerve yet it takes 
practice to perfect their skill. The same is 
true with the dancer, the sportsman, the 
musician and the craftsman. 

In every day living there is need for per- 
fection in certain fundamental skills. Very 
few of us can get by without the knowledge 
of arithmetic fundamentals. Although it is 
possible to arrive at correct results by other 
means than an immediate recall, it is econo- 
my in the long run to know the result auto- 
matically. Ability to read depends upon 
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certain skills which must become mechani- 
cal if reading is to be proficient. Drill then, 
is useful in developing skills for efficient 
living. 

To begin drill before meaning has been 
established is futile, so far as real learning 
is concerned. It results in parrot-like repeti- 
tion and manifests itself in the individual 
who can pronounce words, but cannot read; 
who can repeat arithmetic combinations 
without having any concept of number; and 
who can recite rules of grammar, yet uses 
atrocious English. Such conditions are results 
of methods which emphasize the symbol be- 
fore the development of understanding. 

Children are individuals. Their physical 
and intellectual equipment as well as their 
educational background and interests vary. 
Therefore, their needs must vary. Not all 
individuals in a class will learn 9 plus 6 with 
the same number of repetitions. Neither 
will they learn to recognize written symbols 
in the same number of exposures. The 
type of practice suitable for one individual 
may be a waste of time for another. To 
subject all to the same drill is deadly to 
some. Inherent in all drill must be consid- 
eration for individual needs, and the teach- 
er as well as student should be aware of 
those needs. 

Much drill is deadly dull because the pu- 
pil has no desire to achieve the skill involv- 
ed. It is an assigned task set by the teacher 
without regard to pupil interest. In that 
way much of its possible effectiveness is 
lost. The marksman practices to achieve 
an accuracy which he desires to attain, the 
runner trains for long months because he 
wants to win a race, the real musician prac- 
tices for hours each day because he himself 
is his own most severe critic. The teacher 
assigns drill in arithmetic or spelling because 
she believes it to be uninteresting — rather 
than making an effort to develop in each 


child through experiences, the feeling of 
need to know the number combinations or 
the meaning of words. Once the need to 
know is felt by the child, arithmetic drill be- 
comes as purposeful as rifle shooting or 
practicing dancing. And not until such 
purpose accompanies drill, does efficient 
learning begin to take place. 

Summary — Drill serves its purpose when it 
aims at efficient habit formation. Develop- 
ment of meaning should precede drill. In 
all drill there should be consideration of in- 
dividual student needs. Drill to be most ef- 
ficient must be purposeful in the mind of 
the child . — Hildegard Thompson 

15 . HOW TO TEACH 
SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 

“T“HERE are few elementary subjects which 
' are easier to teach, but usually more 
poorly taught, than arithmetic. Much of 
the difficulty grows out of the fact that a 
great deal of piecemeal research has been 
done in the field of arithmetic and many 
erroneous conclusions as to procedure have 
been based on inadequate evidence. 

Take a few cases in point. Clapp of 
Wisconsin discovered by tests that certain 
arithmetic combinations were missed more 
frequently than others by children who were 
supposed to have learned the combinations. 
He thereupon advanced the theory that 
these combinations: six and seven, six and 
eight, seven and eight, and a few others 
like them, presented peculiar psychological 
difficulties in learning. Several sets of 
arithmetic texts were written in the light of 
these conclusions. A later investigation 
showed that the "difficulties" were not in 
the least peculiar, but consisted largely in 
the fact that the average arithmetic text 
presented these combinations much less fre- 
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quently than the "easier" ones because they 
appeared later in the book. Each combi- 
nation was reviewed frequently after it was 
introduced and there was simply less time 
and opportunity to review the later combi- 
nations. Given the same amount of drill, 
the difficulties tended to disappear. 

Thorndyke made a g’ at deal of the fact 
that subtraction was merely the reverse of 
addition, division the reverse multiplication, 
etc., and wrote a series of texts in which a 
few combinations were presented as addi- 
tion and then reintroduced immediately as 
subtraction. There is now evidence that 
while this logical connection was compre- 
hensible to adults interested in analyzing 
arithmetical processes, it was merely con- 
fusing to many children who weren't quite 
sure about addition itself. 

Other students of the subject, convinced 
that arithmetic was foundational to the 
study of mathematics and urgently anxious 
to be about the higher processes, tried 
crowding arithmetic and the simpler phases 
of mathematics down lower in the grades. 
Algebra was once a freshman subject at 
Harvard. Now we often attempt some 
Algebra in the lower junior high school 
grades. There was a time in 1915 and 
1916 when Frederic Burk, President of the 
San Francisco State Teachers College, im- 
pressed with the arithmetical precocity of 
some children, introduced the teaching of 
number combinations into the kindergarten. 
A decade ago, the studies of the committee 
of seven of the Northern Illinois Conference 
on Supervision’ established pretty conclu- 
sively that there is an optimum age-grade 
for the presentation of the several arith- 
metical processes — and it isn't the kinder- 
garten by a long shot. If children ap- 
proaching eight years of age at the end of 

1 See 38th Yearbook. Notional Society for the Study of 
Education. Chapter XVI., Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


the second grade have mastered the addi- 
tion combinations they are doing well. 

In fact the work of the committee of 
seven indicates that the completion of ad- 
dition and all of subtraction may be ex- 
pected by mental age 9; multiplication 
facts whose products are less than 20, and 
addition columns not more than three digits 
wide and three high are to be expected by 
mental age 10; addition and subtraction of 
decimals, addition and subtraction of like 
fractions and simple mixed numbers by 
mental age 1 1 ; multiplication facts whose 
products exceed 20, compound multiplica- 
tion, division facts and simple division by 
mental age 12; long division, multiplication 
and division of fractions, meaning of frac- 
tions, case I and case II of percentage by 
mental age 13; completion of long division, 
addition and subtraction of unlike fractions 
and mixed numbers, simple linear measure 
by mental age 14; denominate numbers, all 
forms of practical linear and square mea- 
sure by mental age 15. 

It will be seen that an acceptance of these 
conclusions would result in withholding 
much more work in arithmetic for later 
grades than has been common practice for 
some years. 

Several recent writers have made a great 
deal of the fact that children forget much 
of what they are taught and therefore need 
continuously, regular and scientifically pre- 
pared reviews in order to keep alive familiar- 
ity with the arithmetic facts. The Bronx- 
ville Schools, however, over a series of years 
( 1 928- 1 936) demonstrated that if the arith- 
metic facts of each process are taught to 
mastery before a new process is introduced, 
the amount of review occurring naturally 
in the course of the year's work will serve 
to preserve that mastery relatively intact. 

In revolt against the dull and meaningless 
drudgery of old style arithmetic drill, the 
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"progressives" of o quarter of a century 
ago fulnriinated against useless drill and de- 
manded that the arithmetic fundamentals 
be presented in meaningful situations and 
relationships. While the insistence is sound 
that it is easier for children to learn things 
when they see some meaning to the material 
which is being presented, many teachers, 
more sentimental than competent in their 
psychology, took it for granted that inter- 
esting activities involving need for the arith- 
metic combinations should be adequate to 
fix all of the combinations in the minds of 
all the children. This was a foolish notion 
at best, but salved the conscience of many a 
teacher who didn't like to impose arithme- 
tical drill. 

While an extreme situation might be 
imagined in which meaningful activities 
might be devised which would "fix" the four 
hundred basic combinations of the funda- 
mental processes in the mind of some child 
— it would probably involve an extravagant- 
ly wasteful use of the teacher's time who 
devised them. Successful and efficient 
teaching of arithmetic, however, demands 
an intelligent combination of well planned 
activities which contribute to understanding 
and will continuously present the need for 
the facts and processes of arithmetic, and 
then an equally continuous and varied series 
of drill experiences which will fix each of 
these facts in the memory of each child. 

Preparing to build a chicken house or 
chicken yard, buying chicken feed, collect- 
ing eggs, estimating costs; or planning, 
planting and harvesting a school or commu- 
nity garden; planning, buying the material 
and making window curtains, are but sug- 
gestive activities out of the many hundred 
which should be present in the daily life of 
any school, many of which can be used to 
demonstrate the need for and application 
of arithmetic. In fact it is not usuaily nec- 


essary to concoct such experiences — it is 
merely incumbent upon the teacher to rec- 
ognize the phases of daily classroom living 
which have arithmetical aspects which can 
be shared with the children. Hourly read- 
ings of the thermometer during the winter, 
to insure against overheating; pupii weight 
records; daily attendance records; quanti- 
ties of supplies used in the day to day les- 
sons, are a few of the obvious ones which 
are part of the teacher's daiiy work and 
often done by her rather than the children, 
because it is easier to do it that way. 

The fixing of the facts in the memory, 
however, depends upon varied and ampie 
opportunities for drill and review, suited to 
the needs of each child. That means ad- 
ditional work of a kind for the teacher, but 
it is the ultimate secret of successful teach- 
ing of the facts. 

First, the learning drills need to be bro- 
ken up into short units. Not more than five 
or ten new facts should be presented at a 
time — and it must be remembered that "six 
and seven" is a different combination from 
"seven and six," and both must be sepa- 
rately learned. Also the combinations of 
"0" are as important as any other and 
often neglected. Combination cards, which 
present the combination to be learned on 
one side without the answer, and on the 
other side with the correct answer are one 
useful form of initial presentation and each 
child should have a pack of his own. Such 
cards can be used for individual study, and 
later as a game in which several children 
may play together. The combinations with 
the answer should be studied first— ond 
thereafter the answer should be referred to 
at once if the child cannot give an imme- 
diate correct reply to either an oral or visual 
presentation of the combinations. 

Orally, if the teacher asks "What are five 
and four?" and the child hesitates at all. 
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the teacher should immediately say "Nine. 
Five and four are nine. Repeat after me, 
five and four are nine," and insist on the 
child repeating it. Where the visual stim- 
ulus is used, if the child hesitates, the card 
should be promptly reversed so that he sees 
the combination with the answer. He 
should then be asked to repeat the combi- 
nation and the answer. This may call for 
a reversal of one's usual teaching procedure 
for it is common for a teacher when a child 
hesitates to give the answer to an arith- 
metical combination immediately, to urge 
him to remember by saying "Think," once 
or several times. This is harmful, for it 
drives the child to devious means to find an 
answer to satisfy the teacher. The most 
common and most undesirable procedure is 
to count (on the fingers or otherwise) the 
sum. The counting habit, once acquired is 
hard to break and a fatal deterrent to auto- 
matic mastery of the combinations, which is 
the goal of combination teaching. Another 
common evasion is reversion to a combina- 
tion of previously known facts as: when con- 
fronted with 5 and 7 (unknown) to think 5 
and 5 are 10 and 2 are 12. This slows up 
learning and leads to inaccuracies. If the 
child hesitates, the correct answer should be 
given him promptly to forestall evasions. 

Frequent written tests of the combina- 
tions, which supposedly have been learned, 
are desirable. Those which are missed are 
the ones which should then be drilled upon 
and will vary for each child. There is no 
value to intensive review of facts already 
known, and it is an exceedingly discourag- 
ing activity. Furthermore the child's time 
and energy are needed in order to learn new 
things not already known. Children should 
not be scolded for not knowing a combina- 
tion or for getting it wrong. If the teacher 
would devote the same amount of energy 
which would go into a scolding to telling 


the child the correct answers and reviewing 
such telling, the end results would be more 
profitable for both teacher and child. Chil- 
dren made nervous by fear of making a 
mistake, and fear of a scolding are not 
in a receptive mood for learning. More 
important, when children are scolded 
for mistakes or for not knowing something, 
they quickly learn to hide their ignorance 
and make it more difficult for the teacher 
to find out what they don't know, so that 
she can teach them. 

If periodic tests are used, each child should 
keep his own progressive scores, for it is en- 
couraging to recognize progress. However, 
efforts to "shame" a child whose progress is 
slow can be psychologically undesirable. 

Progress from one group of combinations 
to the next group should be delayed until 
the child has 100% mastery of the first 
group and all which have gone before. This 
will necessitate an individualized treatment 
of each child, for there is no point in hold- 
ing up one child who learns rapidly because 
of another who learns slowly. It is foolish 
to advance a weak child to a new series of 
learning problems before he has mastered 
the first, because it will only serve to con- 
fuse him further. Teachers often make 
the grave mistake of allowing a child who 
has difficulty with one unit of work to go 
on to the next to "encourage him." Ac- 
tually the opposite effect occurs. The 
greatest encouragement any child can have 
is to succeed in what he has been trying to 
do. A little personalized help from the 
teacher or a sympathetic classmate will oft- 
en make this possible. There is a mass of 
evidence among the adults all about us that 
the unlearned combination that has been 
passed over is never learned and remains a 
stumbling block to accurate mathematical 
performance throughout life. The consci- 
entious teacher will insist upon mastery 
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learning of the arithmetic combinations. 
Where weaknesses in knowledge of the 
combinations are detected among students in 
the later grades, the greatest kindness the 
teacher can confer on each child, is to teach 
him those weak combinations. 

A lot of nonsense has at times been 
taught with regard to ''short cuts" in addi- 
tion. There is none worth bothering about. 
Any child who has automatic recall of his 
basic combinations can count up a column 
of figures as rapidly as his eye can travel, 
taking each number as he comes to it, and 
without error. To accomplish this some 
drill in passing from one decade to the next 
(20 to 30, 42 to 52 etc.) may be needed, 
but such rapid and accurate power with the 
addition of figures is possible for everyone. 
As addition is the process most frequently 
used by all, it is an important skill to master. 

A child who has achieved automatic mas- 
tery of addition will usually find subtraction 
very easy, and master the subtraction facts 
rapidly. It is conceded by most students 
of arithmetic that the Austrian or additive 
method is more accurate than the borrow- 
ing method. It makes direct use of the 
addition facts already learned. However, 
most adult teachers who themselves use the 
borrowing method persist in teaching it to 
children. If it is thoroughly learned it is 
entirely accurate. For those to whom the 
additive method is unknown, the following 
example will serve to illustrate the process: 

8542 8 and what give 2? 4. 8 and 4 

-728 make 12. Put down the 4 and 

7814 carry 1. 1 and 2 are 3. 3 and 

what are 4? 1. Put down 1. 7 and what 
give a 5? 7 and 8 are 15. Put down 8 and 
carry 1 . 1 and what are 8? 7. Put down 

7. The answer is 7814. The proof fol- 
lows the same pattern. To one familiar with 
this process of subtraction it appears as the 
normal method, building on what the child 


already knows. However, the important 
thing is for the teacher to teach a method 
with which he himself is thoroughly familiar 
and has confidence, for only so can he con- 
vey a feeling of confidence to the child. 

Multiplication should present no difficul- 
ties, If the combinations are mastered. If 
the child learns that he is multiplying by 2 
tens and 3 hundreds as well as 3 units, in 
such an example as: ^284 it should be easy 
x323 

to explain the placement of the partial pro- 
ducts, the first number of which falls In the 
same column occupied by the multiplier. 
When multiplying by units, the first number 
of the product will fall invfhe units column. 
When multiplying by a ten, the first num- 
ber of tne partial product must necessarily 
be a ten and will appear in the" tens column 
and so forth. 

In testing for arithmetic knowledge, the 
important thing is to test first of all for mast- 
ery of the combinations which have been 
learned. It may then be in order to test for 
the use of addition facts in single or multiple 
columns; in subtraction, to test for the 
handling of zeros in the minuend or sub- 
trahend, and for mastery of the extended 
minuend. Knowledge of the facts, how- 
ever, is basic to everything else — and such a 
test is quickly diagnostic of weakness. 
When unknown facts have been learned 
the foundation is present for more complicat- 
ed learning. While a pupil is unsure of the 
facts he is a poor risk for advanced learning. 

16. USE OF WORKBOOKS 

k iUCH misunderstanding has developed 
' ^ * throughout the Service over the use of 
workbooks. The question, "Do workbooks 
have an/ place in Indian Schools?" is often 
asked. To answer this question one must un- 
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derstand the purpose of workbook material. 
The purpose of most workbooks is to furnish 
drill material that the student can use, in- 
dependent of the teacher. So, properly to use 
workbooks, one must observe the same prin- 
ciples that would be observed in the use of 
any drill material. In the earlier discussion 
of drill it was pointed out that though drill 
is necessary, it should never precede the de- 
velopment of concepts, and that all drill 
should meet the individual needs of the 
child. Therefore, if workbooks are used in 
accordance with these principles they do 
have a place, and deserve criticism only 
when they are misused. 

Since drill is needed it follows then that 
material must be supplied which will furnish 
this necessary drill. Such material can be se- 
cured from many sources. It may be manu- 
factured by the children themselves under 
the direction of the teachers, teachers may 
devise it, or it can be secured from ready 
made sources, which of course includes text- 
books and workbooks. If, therefore, suit- 
able material can be found in a workbook it 
is good sense to make use of it instead of 
consuming teacher time which might more 
profitably be spent in other directions. 

Here again we must refer to the principles 
underlying drill. Drill must follow develop- 
ment of meaningful concepts. Workbook 
material in arithmetic, for instance, should 
not be given before the teacher has estab- 
lished the mathematical concept. To give a 
student drill on 8 plus 7 is not wrong in 
itself, but to give such drill before he has 
met the combination in many concrete num- 
ber situations violates one of the principles 
of learning. A child can be drilled on word 
recognition until he is able to recognize 
words but if such drill precedes the estab- 
lishment of concepts for which words are 
symbols, such drill is harmful. Students are 
not ready for drill until meaningful concepts 


have been established and they themselves 
have felt the need for the automatic skill. 
To place workbooks in their hands before 
they are ready, certainly constitutes misuse 
of workbook material. 

Drill should meet individual needs and the 
students as well as the teacher should be 
aware of such needs. To pass out work- 
books to the entire group or to begin at the 
beginning of a workbook and progress page 
by page through it, violates the principle of 
need; because if individual needs vary it 
must follow that materials should differ in 
types and amounts. The time of presenta- 
tion may vary. For example, two students 
may need a certain type of drill but 
the first may be ready for that particular 
type long before the second. To give it to 
both when the first is ready for it, means 
that the second student suffers. 

Workbooks like textbooks vary in their de- 
grees of usefulness. A workbook which at- 
tempts to give diagnostic devices and 
achievement checks in order that individual 
needs may be determined, is of more value 
than one which assumes that all needs will 
be the same for all children. Much of the 
material in workbooks, especially in the lan- 
guage arts, is developed around experiences 
and interests entirely foreign to Indian en- 
vironments which renders them practically 
meaningless and therefore unusable. Many 
of the workbooks in science and the social 
studies are developed for use in conjunction 
with a definite series of texts, their purpose 
being to check the acquisition of facts pre- 
sented in the text which they follow. Such 
practice is contrary to a philosophy of edu- 
cation which advocates the use of facts in 
problem solution but condemns fact gather- 
ing as such. Therefore, all workbooks of 
the above types have little real value; their 
purchase is looked upon as a waste of 
money; and their use in Indian schools as a 
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waste of pupil time and energy. 

On the other hand a few workbooks can 
be found which supply drill material that 
meets the standards just outlined and when 
such types are found their use is advocated. 
Texts listed in the suggested list of books for 
Indian schools usually furnish sources of 
drill material from which teachers might 
draw. Of these the Knight-Ruch-Stude- 
baker books most nearly meet the criteria 
which we have developed. AN others ex- 
amined either did not meet the standards or 
were too limited in use, thereby rendering 
them uneconomical for purchase. If teach- 
ers and workers In the field find material 
which does meet the standards as outlined 
and which has fairly general use, the pur- 
chase of such material will be considered if 
requests are received justifying its use. 

In summary, then let it be said that work- 
books in themselves are not condemned; it 
Is the misuse of workbooks which has receiv- 
ed criticism. An understanding and adher- 
ence to the principles underlying drill is basic 
to the proper use of workbook material. 
Therefore, if teachers and students are 
aware of the skill development which is ne- 
cessary, and if material which will facilitate 
such development can be found in work- 
books, then it is sound to draw upon that 
source. It does not follow that workbooks 
should be purchased in large lots, because 
if material is selected to meet individual 
needs, the same material will not be needed 
by all children In a group at the same time. 
Thus one workbook may serve several dif- 
ferent children . — Hildegard Thompson 

17. HOW MUCH HIGH 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS? 

jPOR many years it was assumed by most 
* educators that mathematics and foreign 
languages possessed unique mental training 


value. For years these subjects constituted 
a hurdle artificially imposed to limit the op- 
portunities for higher education to students 
who possessed the type of mind to succeed 
with these particular skills. The research of 
Thorndyke and other educational psychol- 
ogists rather effectively destroyed the fic- 
tion of transfer of training upon which all of 
these earlier theories of "mind training'' 
were based. Once it became clear that 
learning mathematics was chiefly of value to 
those who wished to study more mathema- 
tics, it became easier to evaluate our ma- 
thematics programs objectively. It is no 
longer reasonable to argue for intensive 
training in mathematics for any other rea- 
son than that the student has need for 
mathematics. Lacking that need, such 
advanced instruction in mathematics is 
nothing more than an educational luxury 
to be reserved for the pupil who finds it 
interesting. 

Analyzed In this way, there Is little justi- 
fication for teaching the traditional courses 
of algebra, geometry and trigonometry in 
the average Indian high school, and many 
of our schools have wisely eliminated such 
courses. For a while the colleges supported 
the fiction of the need for higher mathema- 
tics by requiring it as a prerequisite for ad- 
mission to all courses. The more liberal and 
intelligent of the colleges have more recent- 
ly recognized that its more basic applica- 
tion was to the engineering field, and stu- 
dents are now accepted in many college 
courses who have not satisfied the old re- 
quirements of three years high school mathe- 
matics. Many of our schools have substi- 
tuted for the older formal mathematics, 
courses In mathematics based upon voca- 
tional experiences In the shops, on the farm, 
in the laboratory or in the home economics 
unit. Where these have deoit with practi- 
cal experiences of this type and have ex- 
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tended also to buying and selling products, 
equipment or supplies, in which Indians are 
interested, they are probably doing their 
pupils more good than could have been ob- 
tained from the older courses. 

However, with the increase of attention to 
industrial skills demanded by war industries, 
there may be justification for the introduc- 
tion of intensive basic courses in mathema- 
tics in the Indian Service high schools which 
are training students for defense activities. 
In these schools it is recommended that in- 
stead of returning to the old sequence of high 
school mathematics courses, advantage be 
taken of the research conducted almost two 
decades ago by John Clark and Harold Rugg 
and reported in a monograph published at 
that time by the University of Chicago. The 
purpose of the Rugg-Clark research was to 
determine the mathematical elements which 
should be taught on the high school level 
because needed in science or other subject 
matter fields on the high school level or be- 
cause a necessary prerequisite to advanced 
work in mathematics or science on the col- 
lege level. This research demonstrated that 
large amounts of the traditional high 
school mathematics served neither of these 
purposes. Rugg and Clark then prepared 
and published a textbook which incorpor- 
ates those essentials of algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry which are fundamental to 
advanced work in either mathematics or sci- 
ence in a one year course. The book is 
largely "self instruction" in form and can be 
used to individualize work, if desired. The 
title is "Fundamentals of High School Math- 
ematics." It is published by the World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

While this is not to be interpreted as an 
instruction to re-introduce unnecessary 
mathematics courses into Indian Service 
high schools, it is to advise that where such 
courses appear to have definite purpose, the 


book referred to constitutes one of the best 
bases for such a program of instruction. 

18. HOW SHALL WE WRITE? 

rOR the last 30 years the teaching of 
■ handwriting in American public schools 
has been the subject of a great deal of dis- 
cussion and many changes. Up until about 
12 years ago the battle raged around vari- 
ous forms of cursive script, as connected 
handwriting has been technically called. A 
dozen years ago, and more, the English, 
from whom we originally inherited our cop- 
per plate script, began experimenting with 
a revival of handwriting forms derived from 
the ancient hand-lettered manuscripts of the 
medieval period. The original revival was 
probably largely sentimental, but the re- 
sults were far reaching, because the new 
writing proved to be pleasanter to look at 
and easier to read than the connected writ- 
ing whose supremacy it challenged. 

In the early 1920's this manuscript writ- 
ing crossed the ocean and was introduced 
originally into the more progressive schools 
of this country. It was first justified on the 
ground that it made the earlier teaching of 
reading easier because the same alphabet 
served for both reading and writing. Later, 
evidence proved that its continued use made 
for greater legibility, and that it could be 
written as rapidly as script. As a result, a 
number of schools now teach it and require 
nothing else. 

The speed and legibility of manuscript 
writing has been studied both in the United 
States and in England with both adults and 
with children. Many such tests indicate 
that the average rate of speed for good 
legible handwriting by the older cursive 
script is in the neighborhood of 122 letters 
per minute. Very rapid writers who are 
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not concerned with legibility often achieve 
145 letters per minute. Similar tests of 
adults using manuscript writing indicate 
that the average speed for normal legible 
manuscript also approximates 122 letters 
per minute. Maximum rapidity appears to 
fall a little short of the fastest speed possi- 
ble with connected writing. Tests in a num- 
ber of American schools show that the aver- 
age speed of manuscript and cursive writing 
in various grades throughout the elementary 
school are almost identical. In the seventh 
grade approximately 65 letters per minute 
is a good rate of speed. In the eighth grade 
this increases to about 72 letters per minute. 
Many students will write more slowly wheth- 
er they use manuscript or cursive writing. A 
few will write more rapidly using either form. 

Manuscript writing has been criticized on 
the ground that It will lack character, and 
that all writing will look alike. Experience 
proves that this is not true, that manuscript 
writing acquires the same personal charact- 
eristics that cursive writing does. A ques- 
tion is sometimes raised as to the legality 
of signatures in manuscript. As there is no 
provision of law which specifies the form of 
an individual signature, there can be no 
legal objection to print-writing, if that is the 
form of the actual signature of the person 
using it. Banks throughout the United States 
accept manuscript signatures upon deposits 
and on checks without discrimination. 

There was a time In this country when 
schools teaching manuscript writing in the 
lower grades assumed that it might be de- 
sirable to Introduce the children to cursive 
script in the upper grades and high school 
so that their handwriting would be similar to 
that of adults. A majority of the schools 
now teaching manuscript writing make no 
attempt to substitute cursive script in the 
upper grades but assume that manuscript 
is a satisfactory form of adult writing. The 


following reproduction of manuscript signa- 
tures should dispose pretty thoroughly of 
any impression that these lack individuality 

tSarneWov 

'Tf-onc«^ JuLliette XdeJer 


Howard 'Be^tkau 
CKorleo 'Broasmon 

&eor^e 


Tkvn Wnc^ 

\Jtryn90i, Rulh LcfPhjo 


Jo%n Durian 

Onn CarQcnfefi 


Corr Portncia 


^B^re CwWuL 


Qr^jjJjorrL 

Oitni| Dtvcfcux 


Sk*.w 

Edno. 

ZoniLiq 


It is believed that a distinct advantage 
is gained by teaching manuscript writing in 
the lower grades and its continued use 
throughout school and adult life. To con- 
tribute to the reduction In the number of 
alphabets which a young child must learn, 
the Indian Life Readers and other publica- 
tions of the Education Division are pub- 
lished in a sans serif type such as is used in 
this book, which corresponds closely with the 
letter forms used in manuscript writing. 

Certainly no child who has been taught 
cursive writing and who writes with skill 
should be changed to manuscript. By the 
same token, children who have been taught 
to write a legible, rapid manuscript in the 
elementary grades should not be urged or 
required to change over to connected writ- 
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ing at a later date. 

The following alphabet for manuscript 
writing presents the simplest letter forms 
which con be used with manuscript writing. 
The forward slant is natural for most peo- 
ple, although lefthanded writers will fre- 
quently prefer a backhand slant. Some 
children and some teachers prefer a verti- 


cal form of lettering. Such variations are 
to be encouraged as contributing to the 
distinctiveness which is one of the personal 
characteristics inherent In handwriting. 

The Practical Drawing Company, P. O. Box 5388, Dallas 
2, Texas, prints a blackboard alphabet in manuscript writ- 
ing at 75c a set, 60c a set where 10 or more are ordered. 
These letters are vertical, rather than sloped, as indicated 
in the alphabet below, but nevertheless may be of oractical 
help to teachers 


AN ALPtlAbET m 
MANUSCRIPT wimm 
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19 . WRITING FOR PLEASURE 

"^HE Indian school child lives most of his 

* life in an English speaking world, even 
though at home he may speak his native 
language. At school he seldom chatters. 
Perhaps the English syllables sound harsh 
to him. Perhaps he is afraid of mispro- 
nouncing the unfamiliar English words. 
Whatever the reason, it has been found that 
the bilingual child seldom speaks spontan- 
eously in school. When he is at home he 
slips delightedly into his native tongue and 
thereby satisfies his need for expression, but 
at school, English is the accustomed speech 
and his need for expression remains unsat- 
isfied. 

The thing then is to get him to talk Eng- 
lish. Singing games, nursery rhymes, mem- 
ory jingles condition him to the sound of 
his own voice saying the strange English 
words. However, these are not thought ex- 
pressions. Giving him something to talk 
about, giving him the needed vocabulary, 
the desire and the need for speech are the 
next steps. Teaching him to read, to rec- 
ognize the written word as merely the per- 
manent recordings of the spoken word, 
follows this grounding. 

Then comes the day when Indian thought 
struggles with the need for English expres- 
sion. The child has his own story that he 
wants to tell. This is one of the most im- 
portant days in the child's life. It is the 
wise teacher who treads softly here, who is 
quick to grasp and to begin to build. Now 
is the time to foster the desire for writing. 

Writing is an outlet for thought and for 
emotion. The ability to write fluently frees 
the inhibited, encourages the timid, eases 
the taut and gives a delightful sense of well- 
being to the average person. The very fact 
that the Indian school child is torn between 
two ways of speaking, two modes of living. 


two economic goals and two sets of racial 
values tends to make him inhibited, timid 
and ill at ease. 

Writing is the answer. A child's scrib- 
bled scrap of paper taken to the teacher's 
desk, frees on silver wings the magic of his 
thoughts. 

No child sits down and writes — just like 
that. No miracle takes place. It is as 
difficult for the Indian child to acquire the 
abilty to make written words with pencil and 
chalk as it was for him to make spoken 
words with lips and tongue. If the teacher 
is not skilled, this muscular difficulty in 
writing will dam up for all time the flow of 
expression. The child should be taught 
writing as a muscular skill. Until it be- 
comes easy to write he should not be forced 
to think of things to write about. It is 
enough that he think of the shape and the 
size and the looks of the written words. 

But long before the child becomes skilled 
in writing, he can know how delightful and 
how necessary it is for Teacher to put his 
words on paper for him. 

There are two excellent teachers of crea- 
tive writing, one at Sells, one at the Phoenix 
School. These two women have one trait 
in common. They have warm friendly, 
sympathetic relationships with their chil- 
dren. In other respects, they are different. 
Their methods of approach are different. 
Their results are surprisingly alike. 

The teacher of the Sells group has a room- 
ful of seven and eight year olds. They 
write painfully and slowly, but they "can 
draw fast." So they draw bright colored 
pictures of school busses and flowers and 
houses and crosses and strange looking 
birds. Teacher prints their stories for them 
under their crayon drawn pictures. Small 
groups of three and four children follow her 
around, whispering shyly such bits as 
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The lady is washing 

There is a pan of water there 
so she will not waste her time. 

The airplanes fly 
and boats are on the water. 

This girl is peeping out her window. 

It is raining tl ere. 

The bus is going right here 
and while it rains 
the moon is sleeping. 

Everyone in this room tells stories to illus- 
trate his picture drawing. There is no copy- 
ing and few duplications. The children 
seem to like the sounds of their stories in the 
some manner in which they enjoy the colors 
of their pictures. 

No one seems much interested in his 
neighbor's efforts. Nylo patiently waits for 
Donald to finish so she can have her story- 
written. The mothers are as excited over 
the results as the children. They hove 
asked the teacher if they may take the pic- 
ture-stories home. 

The Phoenix Indian School teacher had 
an older group of children ranging from ten 
to fourteen years. They became interested 
in creative writing through one sentence 
diaries. Before the year was over, they 
were writing such things as 

It is beautiful in the morning 
to see the desert sun 
rise from behind the mountains. 

It comes to waken 
the friendly neighbors 
in the village 
so they may get up 
and do their work. 

When I peeped through my window, 

I saw the raindrops. 

When I looked up, 

I saw the grey clouds. 


It made me happy 
because I like to play 
in the rain. 

We live by a beautiful river. 

It is wide and has trees on its sides. 

We see boats in the middle of the river, 
but it is more fun to be on the sides 
so we can make sand houses. 

The children of this room collected some 
of their best loved efforts into a thin little 
book. For some reason, they chose "As 
Days and Nights Pass By" for the title of 
their book. They illustrated it and it was 
mimeographed and bound. When the 
book was finished, one small girl said, "We 
did not know it would look pretty, too." 

The secret of creative writing with chil- 
dren is simple. It is twofold. The first is 
to let the child pick his own subject. If 
the teacher tells him what to write about, 
she may as well tell him what to write. One 
small boy who was told to write about sun- 
shine, wrote 

The sunshine is shining 
but it's outdoors. 

The second secret of success is to take 
the good, praise it, save it and ignore the 
bad. Most teachers do the opposite. They 
correct the bad parts, have the children cor- 
rect them and change them and work them 
over and recopy them until not a vestige 
of the original spark is left. 

When a child writes 

the cactus stretching reach to its 
flowers 

it is difficult to get the exact meaning with- 
out suggestion. If the child is young and 
the play habit has been established, the 
teacher may be able to interpret the child's 
meaning through his pantomime. For ex- 
ample, such leads as, "Play that you are the 
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cactus. Now show me what it is doing/' may 
be used. Be careful of your wording. Even 
the word tall, if used in '"Play that you are 
a tall cactus" may be suggestion on your 
part because the child's picture may not be 
a tall cactus. 

After the child has acted out his word 
picture so that /ou ore certain of his mean- 
ing, some attention may be given to English 
wording, although if the work is of the 
moment and not to be recorded, it could be 
left as it is. If the correction is given, a 
good way is to make it on the typewriter 
with the child looking on. Read as you 
type. 

The cactus is stretching 
then the question "why is it stretching?" 
may be asked and the answer in this case 
was "reaching to its flowers, I think." The 
typed lines are 

The cactus is stretching, 
reaching to its flowers, 

I think. 

No comment at this time is necessary for 
capitalization, indentation or punctuation. 
These should be first presented with the 
same casualness as the correct spelling of 
the words used. 

Perhaps in a whole page of incorrect, 
badly jumbled writing there is one small line 
of beauty. Pounce upon it. Lift it bodily 
from the scribbled page. Read it aloud. 
Type it to show the child how nice it looks. 
Pin it on the wall. It is beautiful and there- 
fore valuable. Treat it accordingly. 

When the time is right for the next step, 
say something like this. "This is good, but 
it is not enough. What happened then?" 
Teach the child to evaluate his own work. 
It Is easy to get to know when a thing is fin- 
ished. Teach him to make word pictures 
long, long before he knows it is necessary to 
have complete sentences, as for example in 


Thelma is my sister Aaren is my 
my brother my grandmother likes 
to cook for me my dog is black 

The child was asked to tell the "best part" 
when it was read to him. The child said 
he liked best "my grandmother likes to cook 
for me." This was good, because it had 
value for its writer. The page containing 
it was put on the wall with a wide red line 
encircling the good part. It was read and 
favorably commented upon. The next day 
during a free period the teacher told the 
child to bring it to her so she could type it 
for him. She typed it directly from the 
written page 

My grandmother likes to cook for me. 

She read it aloud, said, "I like it. It is o 
good sentence, but it is not enough. What 
else have you to say. It needs something 
else to finish it." The result was 

/ know because she smiles when she 
cooks 

The next step was the teaching of form. 
"Do you want it read this way — or this way? 
Do you want it written in one long line this 
way or do you want to break it as we say it 
— this way." The result was this, as chosen 
by the child. 

My grandmother 
likes to cook 
for me. 

I know because 
she smiles 
when she cooks. 

The teacher's choice would have been 
/ know 

because she smiles 

but the child's preference was more im- 
portant than exact form. 

Much valuable and delightful time can be 
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spent in teaching pattern. ''If you have 
three lines in the first part, do you want the 
second part to have three lines or do you 
want two or four." The teacher types the 
lines in various ways to demonstrate balance 
for pattern. She reads as she types, put- 
ting emphasis on the line breakage to dem- 
onstrate rhythm for meaning. If after a 
few such demonstrations the child is un- 
able to make his own patterns, it means he 
is not ready for creative work. 

The simple way to teach rhythm is by 
finger tapping. "Let's play tapping instead 
of talking. I see a man walking, tap it for 
me. I see a man riding, tap it. Now tell 
me with words." Illustrate rhythms with 
words and tapping as 

/ see a man walking 
slow with big steps 

I see a man riding 
riding, riding 

I see a man riding 
on a white horse 

However, here a word of warning must be 
given. Do not force upon the Indian child 
our nursery jingle rhyming. It is senseless 
for an Indian to write 

We use water 

We use soap 

They will make us clean 

We hope. 

Everything about such writing is unnatural, 
stilted and ugly. 

Read literal translations of Indian songs 
of the tribes with whom you are working. 
If these songs have not been collected, have 
old men come to school and translate them 
with the children. Listen to the tribal mu- 
sic. Become a close observer of the tribal 
rhythmic dance steps- Be careful, careful 
not to let your influence be a jarring note. 


a discord in the natural Indian harmony. 

Use Mary Austin's "American Rhythm" 
and Ruth Underhill's "Singing for Power" 
as your textbooks. Study intensively "The 
New Trail," Phoenix Indian School Year- 
book, 1941, to become aware of the dis- 
tinct tribal patterns and rhythms of Indian 
children's writings. 

It may be that you can not get children to 
wTite. It may be that no seventeen year 
old boy ever will write for you 

''High from a windy hill 
I see the swaying trees. 

High, where I stood still 
on that windy day." 

It is very probable that only a few have 
the magic key that unlocks the magic door 
leading to the storeroom where Indian chil- 
dren keep their thoughts. If you try and 
you can't and you try again and they won't, 
give up creative writing. 

There is plenty of writing to be done, good 
strong writing with its feet on the ground 
and its verbs in its pocket. Stick to that. 
Teach children to write short, snappy sen- 
tences and end when they are done. 

But do not call this Writing for Pleasure. 
Call it Writing for Business and do not sign 
Johnnie's name to it if all that he has done 
is copy your corrections. 

Note — ^All illustrations used are taken from origi- 
nal Indian children's writings. 

— Clark 

20 . WRITING FOR BUSINESS 

A CHILD of fourth year school level is not 
too young to begin sentence writing. 
This is not a Writing For Pleasure class 
where the effort is purely creative and spon- 
taneous. This is a Writing For Business 
class where stress is placed upon spelling, 
grammatical construction and punctuation. 
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Writing For Pleasure is fun. Writing For 
Business is work. There is as much differ- 
ence between these two as there is between 
the learning of new words in the reading 
textbook lesson and the reading of story 
books for recreation in the library corner. 

Reading for Business can be, and should 
be, a cheerful occupation and so can Writ- 
ing for Business be cheerful, but even the 
very young child realizes that these are 
teacher-controlled lessons to be done ac- 
cording to rather rigid rules. 

Sentence writing can not be profitably 
started before the child has acquired a rich 
speaking vocabulary, a good reading vocab- 
ulary, a free penmanship control and the 
rudiments of spelling. 

Even with these assets the task of teach- 
ing sentence construction is a long, slow, 
painstaking process. English grammar is 
difficult for the bilingual child. It is full of 
exceptions and contradictions. It is small 
wonder that an occasional teacher feels 
beaten before she starts. 

However, the majority doggedly persist, 
jogging along day after day and achieving 
a moderate degree of success. Here and 
there is found the gifted teacher who has a 
green finger when it comes to growing gram- 
mar. One such person, when asked to tell 
the secret of her technique in making cor- 
rect and purposeful writers of her pupils, 
jetted down these ''ten commandments." 

(1) Never teach too fast. Remember 
what a strange art it is to speak with marks 
on paper. Be content with small gains. A 
good three or four sentence "theme" is a 
wonderful accomplishment for most school 
children. 

(2) Do not present too long and too dif- 
ficult a daily lesson. Remember all the 
tasks Involved in composing and writing one 
short sentence — the putting the thought 
Into English words, the placing of these 


words according to English usage, the spell- 
ing of each new word and, finally, the actual 
muscular control needed to put the sentence 
down on paper. 

(3) Never allow a child to write unsuper- 
vised for long periods of time. It is a short- 
cut in the learning process of writing to take 
time at the initial step before e' ors are 
allowed to be committed rather than to take 
time later on to break down bad writing 
habits. 

(4) Divide classes into small similar- 
ability-level groups and work with them. 
In this way the teacher can more easily de- 
tect individual weaknesses. 

(5) Do not stress errors. If possible, 
correct them in the process of being made. 
Emphasize the good points. Try to guide 
the child into doing it the right way natural- 
ly, not laboriously. 

(6) Never allow the child to write a sen- 
tence without recognizing its purpose and 
the purpose of every crucial word it con- 
tains. Make him realize that sentences 
are word pictures. 

(7) Writing grammatically should be a 
skill. Practice helps toward this end, but 
also teaching the child accepted English 
phrase usages is necessary. The thought 
of a sentence may be inspirational, but its 
construction should become a habit skill. 

(8) Let rules of grammar fly out the 
window. They should not be memorized. 
Perhaps in high school they can be wisely 
used as tools of analysis, but no young child 
ever is going to stop before each sentence 
to search his mind for a rule to apply. 

(9) Constantly, consciously have the child 
hear, say, read and write correct speech in 
order that it may become a part of him. 
Train his eye and his ear to be his detector 
of perfect, pleasing phrasing. 

(10) The "composition period" must be 
vital. Do not allow the child to get the 
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idea that this kind of lesson is mere "'busy 
work" to keep him quiet while teacher does 
more important things. 

If one of these "commandments" stands 
out in importance it is, probably, this last 
one, for no teaching has a chance of sur- 
vival if its presentation is drab and dull and 
drags endlessly without life and without 
hope. It must be dressed-up and pepped- 
up. It literally must be sold to its youth- 
ful, reluctant public. 

There are as many ways of "selling" an 
educational product as there are personality 
differences among the pedagogical sales- 
men. One teacher whose fourth year level 
group is building a Trading Post suggested 
to her "tool-care" committee that they keep 
a notebook about their tools. It has such 
entries as 

Monday — John and Stanley straightened 
three bent nails. 

Tuesday — Today is Bessie's turn to put 
the saw away. 

This same teacher's Bird Study group has 
the slogan "A line a day about a bird a 
day". Notice the importance. One line, 
no more! The children find that it takes 
thinking and planning to get in important 
facts in a page-width line. It is surprising 
what limiting a piece of writing will do for 
the writer. Instead of saying, "It must be 
this long" teacher says, "It can be but this 
long." At once even lazybones is slightly 
stung by the challenge. All the words in 
this kind of writing must be worker-words. 
Drones are not wanted! In a technique of 
this kind, the poor teacher might be faced 
with expression starvation, but the good 
teacher -will have everyone on his toes, on 
his writing toes! 

There are all sorts of ways of putting life 
into the Writing for Business lesson: diaries 
and progress records, directions for doing, 
descriptions, explanations, narrative reports 


on activities. Once writing skill is estab- 
lished and writing habit is formed, incentive 
will take care of itself. 

There is no set rule for composition com- 
plexity throughout the grades. It depends 
on the child, on previous training, on wise 
choice of material. 

Teachers should foster the ability of child 
self-correction and self-evaluation. Read- 
ing aloud or having his work read to him 
aids in this. Group discussion of individual 
work is good, if it can be handled with wis- 
dom, justice, kindliness and humor and if 
emphasis is put on the good points of the 
writing under discussion rather than upon 
its weaknesses. It should be remembered 
that criticism for errors has a tendency to 
overemphasize bad points. It is better pro- 
cedure to put emphasis upon worthwhile 
bits. Sometimes more is lost than gained 
by group discussion. It depends a little on 
the sensitiveness of the child and his place 
in the school world among his own age- 
group. It depends more, however, on the 
personality of the teacher. It is possible 
to instill into every classroom an impersonal 
laboratory atmosphere where good-humored 
trial and error is the popular approach. . 

As soon as the fundamentals of sentence 
construction are mastered, attention is given 
to style. Style is usually determined by the 
writer's vocabulary and whether he does his 
thinking in English. Style can be influ- 
enced by training and practice. 

As soon as the child is able to write half 
a dozen sentences developing one topic, it 
is feasible to begin training in skeleton out- 
lines. The outline outlook is one of the 
best for mental discipline. It answers the 
questions, "What do I know about this sub- 
ject^ Do I know enough to write about 
it? Why am I writing about this thing? 
What is my purpose? What is the end I 
have in mind? Am I listing the steps lead- 
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ing to this end in the right order?" 

Never allow a child to begin writing with- 
out having decided upon a conclusion. it 
is like knowing where you ore going before 
you start, a good thing for any traveler. 

When each member of a writing class con 
write legibly and spell correctly a simple, 
snappy sentence, concise and to the point, 
when he con group his sentences into nat- 
ural paragraphs and make his paragraphs 
as steady as forward marching footsteps 
from the beginning to the end of his outline, 
then you can begin word study. You can 
teach him to use plain Anglo-Saxon words 
for pithy fare and foreign words for flavor. 
You can teach him word psychology and 
word placement and the delicacy with which 
they can be handled, but until such time 
be content with direct and simple four and 
five word sentences in three and four line 
themes . — Clark 

21 . ORGANIZING 
COOPERATIVES 

|N AMERICA today millions of people be- 
* long to one kind of cooperative or another. 
In some sections of the Indian country inter- 
est in the cooperative way seems to be grow- 
ing. One Indian group is thinking of buy- 
ing its groceries and farm supplies coopera- 
tively; another is planning to market its 
strawberries on the same basis. At least 
one agency has experimented with a co- 
operative for marketing Indian arts and 
crafts products, while at another agency a 
group of Indians bought and used heavy 
farm machinery on a cooperative plan. 
School youth are joining in cooperative ven- 
tures as an integral part of their educational 
experiences. This is only a random selec- 
tion of cooperative activities among Indians. 

Is it really doing anybody any good? Con 


cooperatives succeed? If the answer is yes, 
then why have so many of them failed in 
the past? What can a group do to make 
sure its co-op won't be one of the failures? 
What is a cooperative, anyway? 

Let's try to answer that last question 
first. When a group of people come to- 
gether to supply themselves with goods or 
services they need, they are starting a co- 
operative. If they plan to sell themselves 
groceries, feed, seed, twine, etc., they are 
building a consumer's cooperative. They are 
all consumers of these commodities, and it is 
their common economic interest as consum- 
ers that brings them together and helps 
them agree on a joint program. 

When a group of people pool their eggs, 
or their wheat, or their cattle, so they can 
sell in carload lots, or at least in larger 
quantities than they could individually, they 
are operating as a marketing cooperative. 
Their common economic interest is in find- 
ing the best market for what they have to 
sell. In working out the details for their 
co-op they set up plans they hope will be 
best for all of them. 

This is only the barest statement of the 
case. Successful operation of a coopera- 
tive which is to be truly a cooperative de- 
mands strict adherence to a group of prin- 
ciples the foundations for which were laid 
a hundred years ago by the Rochdale pio- 
neers. On Toad Lane in the town of Roch- 
dale, England, twenty-eight people of 
various trades opened a small store, selling 
flour, oatmeal, sugar, butter and candles. 
Capital for the store was $140, and it took 
the group a whole year to raise the money. 
Each person had saved five dollars, by lay- 
ing aside a few pennies each week. It was 
no easy job, because many of them were 
unemployed and all of them were poor, but 
they were sure they were building for the 
future, and many put into their little fund 
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money they might have used for food. 

At the very first, their store didn't go so 
well. Street-rowdies jeered the amateur 
grocers. Because their shelves contained 
so little merchandise, the pioneers had to 
keep up appearances by coming out the 
front door of their store loaded down with 
parcels, and then going in unobserved 
through the back door to return the goods 
and fill up the shelves again. 

But they didn't have to do that for long. 
Their membership grew, their store grew, 
and their idea spread all over England and 
into the far reaches of the world. These 
are the main points of their idea: 

First, they said, let us admit to member- 
ship in our cooperative anybody whose 
needs are the same as ours and who feels 
that he wants to join with us in serving those 
needs. 

Second, let every member purchase at 
least one share of stock in the cooperative. 
But regardless of the number of shares he 
owns, every member is to have just one vote 
at meetings. We are interested in our 
members more than in their money. 

Third, if we make any profits, let us re- 
turn them to our members in proportion to 
the amount of business each has done with 
us. This is no more than right, for it puts 
back into each member's pocket exactly the 
profit his patronage at the co-op has cre- 
ated. Before we declare any profits, how- 
ever, we have certain obligations to meet. 
Of course we must pay all our expenses, 
and we should pay interest (a low rate, 
never more than the prevailing rate in the 
community) on the stock our members have 
purchased. We should lay aside perhaps 
10% of our savings for reserve or for later 
expansion, and perhaps 10% more for an 
education fund, to use in making the work 
of our co-op known among more people. 
The rest of our savings we can return as a 


patronage dividend. But it is in every case 
up to us, as members and owners of this co- 
operative, to decide exactly how we shall 
dispose of our savings. 

Fourth, we should always do business 
strictly for cash. We'll save bookkeeping 
expense, we'll prevent losses due to bad 
debts, we'll put our money to maximum use, 
and we'll all stay friends. Finally, let us 
do our business at prevailing market prices, 
not by underselling. 

These points represent at least the foun- 
dations of good business practice for any 
cooperative today. But groups of people 
don't read a lot of good advice once and 
then act upon it, presto! Education doesn't 
work quite that way. The Rochdale pio- 
neers realized that, and held many meetings 
to discuss their plans before they actually 
organized. 

Best success insurance for a cooperative 
IS an informed membership. Regular meet- 
ings in small groups, held over a period of 
several months, provide a sound technique 
for informing a prospective co-op member- 
ship These meetings, or study-groups, 
discuss one by one the various phases of 
cooperation, the things in the background, 
the principles, and the special skills needed 
for any particular kind of cooperative busi- 
ness. In cooperatives people help one an- 
other. In talking things over, many heads 
together are better than one alone. One 
head can talk only to itself. 

This brings us to a very fundamental 
question. Should Indians be especially in- 
terested in cooperatives? To answer this 
we must remember that cooperatives furnish 
a technique for increasing real income. 
They can get for the producer a larger share 
of the city consumer's food and clothing 
dollar. For consumers in town or on the 
farm, cooperatives can make dollars buy 
more food and clothing. Applying the idea 
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specifically to an Indian community, what 
do we find? Anyone at all familiar with 
Indian country knows of scores of places 
where Indians are farming, growing fruit, 
raising livestock, shearing wool, cutting 
timber, producing arts and crafts articles, 
but are still only partially alive to the poten- 
tialities of their work when they pull togeth- 
er all along the line. Pretty nearly anyone 
who belongs to a marketing cooperative can 
tell you about the higher prices which he 
gets for his product now that he combines 
it with that of his neighbors for sales in larg- 
er quantities. 

In some communities groups use a coop- 
erative plan to purchase heavy farm ma- 
chinery for their joint use. Townspeople 
and rural people alike, in their capacity as 
consumers are learning that they stand to 
improve their economic health by cooper- 
ating in the purchase of many needed goods 
and supplies. Higher quality — assured by 
grading and testing, plus lowered cost — 
achieved by group buying, make any mem- 

Things to Read 

Item 

''Cooperation'' — Lessons I, II, III, IV, 


"Up from the Shadows" — Michel Becker. A short 
story about the Rochdale pioneers. 

"Cooperative Purchasing of Farm Supplies" — ^J. G. 
Knapp and J. H. Lister. Not easy reading, but full 
of information. 

"Cooperative Marketing of Agricultural Products" — 
W. W. Fetrow. A factual report. 

"What Should Farmers Aim to Accomplish Through 
Organization?" An easy-to-read pamphlet. 

"Indians at Work" — ^April 1, 1937. An issue de- 
voted to cooperatives. 

"Fundamentals of Consumer Cooperation" — ^V. S. 
Alanne. Good, practical information. 


ber's income go farther. 

Working together for the good of all is 
one of the oldest of Indian traditions. Co- 
operation today attempts to adapt this tra- 
dition to modern needs so that it will make 
a definite contribution to everyone's com- 
fort, well-being, and security. 

The townspeople of Rochdale were poor; 
many of them were unemployed. By and 
large, Indians are in much the same situa- 
tion. Cooperation benefitted Rochdale, and 
millions of Americans today are following 
the Rochdale example for Improved living. 
Indian schools should acquaint both youth 
and adults with the possibilities for their 
economic betterment inherent in the coop- 
erative way. 

Here are a few leaflets and bulletins that 
may serve as study material for Indian co-op 
adult study-groups and as subject matter 
for use by teachers in the elementary grades 
or by students of junior or senior high 
school age . — Huberman 

Where to Write 

Management Division, 

Farm Security Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 

Free. 

Northern States Cooperative League, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

10 cents. 

Farm 'Credit Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 

Free. 

Farm Credit Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 

Free. 

U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

Free. 

Office of Indian Affairs, Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago, Illinois, 

Free. 

Northern States Cooperative League, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

25 cents. 
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'"Organization and Management of Consumers' 
Cooperative Associations and Clubs." — Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 598. One of the best 
guides now available. 

"Consumers' Guide" — magazine published every 
two weeks, often containing articles on cooperatives. 


"Consumers' Market Service" — ^A bulletin that tells 
whether prices of certain foods are going up or down. 


"News for Farmer Cooperatives" — ^A monthly mono- 
zine interest to farm cooperators. 

"Cooperatives for Indians" — 18 4-page lesson leaf- 
lets telling how to organize a successful cooperative 
Edward Huberman. 

22 . COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

//"^HEY can't succeed. Cooperatives 
■ always finish up by becoming soft 
berths for the manager, the only one to gain 
anything, after all is said and done." That's 
what somebody blurted out at a recent semi- 
nar on cooperatives The gentleman knew 
of two or three co-ops that had failed be- 
cause the manager became the dictator and 
ran things to suit himself. 

There Is an old saying from the French 
which, rendered into English, becomes "All 
generalizations are false, including this 
one." The present case is of course no ex- 
ception. Some co-ops have failed because 
of faulty management, some for other rea- 
sons. But many have succeeded, bringing 
to the community numerous benefits that 
might otherwise have? been entirely missed. 
The Jicarilla Apache store at Duke, New 
Mexico, is an example of a well managed 
cooperative Indian business concern. 

Experience of the last few years has 
shown that no cooperative need fail if it fol- 
lows certain tested practices and proceeds 
according to Rochdale principles. 


U. S. Dept, of Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

Free 

Consumers' Counsel, AAA, 

U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

Subscription Free. 

Consumers' Counsel, AAA, 

U S. Dept, of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 

Free. 

Farm Credit Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 

Subscription Free. 

Haskell Institute, 

Lawrence, Kansas. 

30 cents a set. 

Let us look first at the co-op which turned 
into a sinecure for the manager and a bene- 
fit for nobody else. An all-powerful man- 
ager indicates a sleepy membership, and 
no co-op can possibly be more wide-wake 
than Its members. For some reason or 
other, the members in this co-op must have 
lost Interest in guiding their own business, 
and every new disinterested member led to 
more concentration of power in the hands of 
the manager, who finally ran things only to 
his advantage. 

Had this co-op been built with an inform- 
ed membership, all this could not have 
happened. It never does in a cooperative 
where the members know what cooperation 
means. And how are they going to find 
out? Through study-groups, before the co- 
op is organized. Many years of cumula- 
tive cooperative experience here and abroad 
offer their authority for these statements. 

Too many cooperatives have succeeded 
and are succeeding in America today for us 
not to know that as a form of business or- 
ganization they work. And the advan- 
tages they bring along with them are worth 
the time and trouble it takes to get going in 
the right way. 
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Through his cooperative, an Indian farm- 
er can get higher prices for the things he 
has to sell, and any Indian consumer-mem- 
ber can buy more food or supplies for the 
farm, or clothing, for the money he is able 
to spend. In cooperatives people work to- 
gether for their mutual benefit. 

Here are some suggestions for education- 
al programs centered around problems of 
cooperative thinking and action. Educa- 
tion of children in school and of adults in 
the community both need to be considered. 
People don't develop an enthusiastic inter- 
est in something about which they know 
nothing. 

Youngsters in numerous schools — even in 
the lower grades — have been encouraged to 
set up student cooperatives. In cases where 
children themselves have had an important 
share in working out the agreements by 
which the venture is to operate, successes 
have been most marked. Groups of chil- 
dren banded together have raised chickens 
and sold the eggs and sold the fowl — dress- 
ed or live; raised rabbits, hogs and other live- 
stock for sale; made popcorn and candy to 
be sold at school functions. The profits 
are sometimes divided among the members 
of the group, and sometimes used to pur- 
chase desired equipment for school or class- 
room. Even young chidren easily under- 
stand the pleasurable results of working to- 
gether to earn money, and realize that no 
one of them could have done so much 
alone. Habits are being established which 
can carry over into similar situations in 
adult life. And of course children will tell 
older people at home about what they have 
done, thus planting the seeds of community 
interest in cooperative endeavor. 

In several schools, junior and senior high 
school students have formed junior cattle 
associations modeled on successful cooper- 
ative practices and with articles of associa- 


tion and by-laws of adult associations. 
School experiences of this kind, in the Sioux 
country, have frequently led the student to 
join an existing adult cattle association up- 
on leaving school, and sometimes even to 
the creation of such an association in the 
community because of the knowledge and 
active interest of the returned student. 
Teachers have seen to it that young people 
have had not only actual experience in 
raising and marketing but also a real un- 
derstanding of the fundamental principles 
underlying successful consumer and produc- 
er cooperatives. 

The inception of a cooperative ought to 
follow some kind of a preliminary school or 
community survey which has shown the 
need or desirability of cooperative economic 
action. Then the meaning and purpose of 
cooperation need to be clear in the minds 
of the prospective members. 

Build from the bottom up, not from the 
top down. If organization is foisted by a 
high-pressure enthusiast on a group of peo- 
ple who are simply railroaded into joining, 
the organization must of necessity sink into 
insignificance and uselessness, for it has no 
solid base, no mass support on which to 
build. It is all right enough for the enthu- 
siast to educcrte his listeners, but he must 
do it at their own rate of speed. Through 
study-groups any community can begin its 
own cooperatives on a sound basis. "Build- 
ing from bottom up" means starting the 
co-op with a group of informed people 
whose understanding of cooperation will 
keep them from surrendering their interest 
In and control of their own business. 

Chances of co-op success are perhaps in 
direct proportion to the level and extent of 
cooperative adult education among the 
members before the co-op is started. Grant- 
ed the economic base and need for a co- 
operative, an educational program is the 
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first item on the order of business. Plan- 
ned, progressive discussion meetings held at 
stated times over a period of time are es- 
sential. The people of Lyons Switch com- 
munity in the Cookson Hills of northeastern 
Oklahoma had joined together to build a 
community building. They were assisted 
by members of the Sequoyah School staff. 
This experience led easily into an initial in- 
terest on the part of some of the people in 
the idea of cooperative raising and market- 
ing of strawberries. Despite the initial inter- 
est, dozens of meetings were necessary be- 
fore the cooperative became a reality. 
Members of the Sequoyah staff and the In- 
dian Office staff were present at many of 
the discussions. This slow, deliberative 
process largely accounts for the success of 
the Lyons Switch strawberry cooperative, 
and for its later expansion to include other 
small fruits and berries. It had thus a 
fair chance to prove its genuine community 
usefulness. 

So long as a cooperative continues to op- 
erate on the principle of ''one member, one 
vote," it is building safely. Meetings 
should be held frequently, with regular 
accounting to the members by those dele- 
gated to run the co-op. In the early stages, 
the group may have to depend on volunteer 
help. Some of our largest and most suc- 
cessful co-ops were founded on hours and 
hours of time freely given by various mem- 
bers for the good of all. But after a rea- 
sonable period, or as soon as the co-op 
can afford it, .the volunteer help should be 
replaced by paid labor, paid a decent wage. 

This is where that "manager problem" 
comes in. For safe and efficient operation, 
the co-op manager should be granted plenty 
of leeway in operating the business, but he 
should make frequent regular reports to the 
board of directors, elected by and in turn re- 
sponsible to the entire co-op membership. 


With this kind of set up no manager can be- 
come an arbitrary boss. The Arafxihoe can- 
nery at Wind River is a case in point. 

A true cooperative is a highly democratic 
organization demanding full membership- 
participation in its activities, and flourishing 
only with an understanding membership. 

All these points about succesful co-op 
practice must be thoroughly mulled over 
and straightened out in study-group meet- 
ings: 

1 . It is important to keep tabs on the 
hired manager and other employees 
of the co-op. Be sure your manager is 
familiar with the kind of business you 
are doing, and not merely someone 
who is a friend or relative of one of 
your members. As a general rule, it 
is best to pay your help a flat salary, 
without bonus or commission. 

2. Do business on a strictly cash basis. 
Use co-op funds, instead of tying 
them up in neat little bundles of cred- 
it. 

3. Keep careful records, with regular 
check-ups by the co-op auditing com- 
mittee, and a periodic Inspection by 
an auditor from the outside. 

4. If your cooperative sells things like 
groceries, farm supplies, arts and 
crafts products etc., don't undersell 
the market. Your prices should be 
the same as those generally prevail- 
ing In your community. Then no 
one can complain that you are com- 
peting unfairly. And you will also 
be more likely, after a time, to have 
some savings that you can return to 
your members according to the 
amount of business each has done 
with the co-op. 

5. After you have started your co-op, 
plan to keep up with your educational 
program. Continue holding study- 
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group meetings, thresh out co-op 
problems os they arise, invite speak- 
ers, build up your library of co-op 
books and pamphlets, spread co-op 
news to your whole community. 

Details on ways and means of holding 
adult study-group meetings are simple 
enough. For a meet! ig place, anybody's 
home will do, or a community house, or a 
room in the commuuity school, or under the 
trees in mild weather. The dayschool 
teacher may need to assist at first; later 
members of the group may take turns play- 
ing "teacher" or discussion leader. But 
each leader ought to read a little ahead in 
some of the leaflets or bulletins before his 
meeting so that he has something definite 
to contribute. At every session there should 
be real roundtable discussion, with all sharp 
points smoothed down if possible. 

There ought to be literature bearing on 
the co-op needs of the community on hand 
at each meeting, and group-members 
should go home each time with a new pam- 
phlet or booklet to digest during the week. 
If the adults can not read English, one of 
the school children can help make the 
meaning clear, or the material can be trans- 
lated into the native language of those 
tribes whose language has a written form. 
In this way, both children and adults are 
learning at the same time. You may have 
as many as three or four members in a 
study-group, or as many as ten or fifteen. 
When membership grows beyond fifteen, it 
is sometimes wise to divide the group in 
two. Where there are a number of dif- 
ferent study-groups in a community there 
should always be a final series of mass 
meetings, including all groups, before the 
co-op is actually started. This will serve to 
harmonize the ideas of the members in the 
various groups. It is well to bear in mind 
that Indian groups have for generations 


been in the habit of making up their minds 
slowly and only after all concerned have 
had ample opportunity to meet together, to 
listen, to discuss, to think and then to de- 
cide. That in itself is an excellent ex- 
ample of the cooperative way . — Huberman 

23 . MAPS: A KEY TO 
UNDERSTANDING 

^rWENTY-FIVE years ago, the average 
* schoolroom map was a Joseph's coat of 
contrasting colors, setting forth the sup- 
posedly immutable outline of the political 
subdivisions of the world. In 1914, that 
world fell apart and political maps became 
as obsolete as the dinosaur, except on the 
walls of a few classrooms which have not yet 
caught up with the tempo of world history. 

The cataclysm of World War 1 merely 
hastened the acceptance of a new emphasis 
in map printing which was already making 
headway. This new trend was emphasiz- 
ing the geographic features in terms of 
plains and highlands, river valleys and 
mountain ranges. After all, these are the 
relatively permanent facts of geography 
which influence the use which is made of 
the earth's surface, determine its popula- 
tion centers, guide its transportation routes, 
and dictate the subsistence activities of its 
people. A political map today is not only 
an anachronism, it is an extravagance. The 
second World War has totally destroyed the 
value of every existing political map of 
Europe. When the war is over, the valleys 
of the Seine, the Rhone and the Rhine, of 
the Bug, the Vistula and the Volga will still 
be in place, exerting their continuing influ- 
ence upon the agriculture, the industry and 
the trade of the nations which they drain 
and water, regardless of their political boun- 
daries. 
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Relative elevations are distinguished upon 
most physical maps by the same basic colors, 
and familiarity with the code enables one, 
with the glance of an eye, to absorb certain 
basic information about the surface of the 
land from any map reproduced in this code. 

Maps differ in the kind, amount and 
quality of information printed on their sur- 
faces, and, with this fact in mind, need to 
be chosen with a view to the information 
which pupils and teachers may legitimately 
seek from their inspection. Because wall 
maps of the two hemispheres are either 
grossly exaggerated or badly distorted, they 
are really of relatively little use. The global 
concept may be much more effectively 
taught from the globe itself, and almost 
every classroom above the first or second 
grade should possess its own globe. There- 
fore, wall maps should usually be limited to 
continental areas or lesser units. 

However, when one begins cutting up the 
world into many pieces, accurate compar- 
ison between the pieces becomes a little dif- 
ficult unless great care is used. Many map 
makers completely ignore this vital matter 
of size relationship between the continental 
areas and lesser subdivisions of the conti- 
nent. In many instances, the size of the 
paper or of the lithographic plate from 
which a map is printed appears to exert a 
greater influence upon the scale with which 
the map is represented than the more im- 
portant factor of intelligible comparison. 
North and South America and Africa may 
and should all be shown on the same scale. 
The United States, because we are likely to 
give It more intensive study, may usually be 
chosen in a considerably larger scale, but 
the map on which we find the United States 
alone should be drawn at a scale which is 
an easy multiple of the map of North 
America. Europe, because of Its lesser size, 
may be shown at the same scale as the 


United States. So may Australia. Asia, 
because of its greater size will inevitably 
have to be shown at a considerably smaller 
scale if maps of about the same size are 
being purchased. But again, this smaller 
scale should be an easy multiple of the scale 
at which Europe or Africa are shown. 

Where such relationships exist between a 
series of maps, comparative studies become 
possible and geography becomes much more 
intelligible. 

What has been said about physical fea- 
tures on maps applies with equal force to 
globes. One might even say with greater 
force, because the matter of expense tends 
to limit the maximum size of globes to about 
a 16 inch diameter, which means that a 
globe can be depended upon at best for 
merely gross impressions of topographical 
variations, relative size of continents, dis- 
tances travelled by trade routes, and the 
vast mass of interesting data with regard to 
our place in the solar system which may be 
effectively taught by means of a globe. 

Classrooms in Indian schools have been 
woefully deficient in maps and globes. 
Such maps as will be found often appear to 
date back to a prehistoric era. To stimu- 
late greater use of maps and globes, and to 
aid in their more intelligent selection, a 
study has been given to the material now 
available on the market and a section in the 
booklist (and annual estimate catalog) is 
now given over to a listing and annotated 
description of maps, globes and charts rec- 
ommended for use in Indian schools. This 
is done with the hope that it will stimulate a 
concerted effort upon the part of school 
principals and teachers to repair existing 
deficiencies in such equipment. 

Because of the characteristics of maps and 
globes, stated above, they will be listed here- 
after in the same manner that books ore 
listed. However, where our examination 
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indicates that equally satisfactory maps or 
globes are published by more than one con- 
cern, both are listed, and, in purchasing, 
both firms will be invited to bid except in 
cases where maps which are being ordered 
in any year are to supplement maps already 
in use by the schools, in which case the 
series and publisher should be specified to 
maintain the uniformity of the series. 

24 . STAGE INDIANS 

k jOTHING excites our laughter so much 

^ as grotesque and ludicrous portray- 
als of the completely mistaken interpreta- 
tions of things which are ''everyday common 
knowledge" to ourselves. The popular col- 
lege story movies of a few years ago, with 
scenes of football captains, driving off to 
practice v\ith a bevy of pretty girls in a smart 
roadster, or pictures of Long Island or Con- 
tinental society living in a perpetual state of 
alcoholism and debauchery, only added an 
unintended humor for the average audience. 
Every spring two or three sports writers tickle 
their readers by describing an Englishman's 
comments on his first baseball game. This 
lack of comprehension of a thing so familiar 
and logical to us, seems to reach a degree 
of impossible stupidity. We laugh too, at 
acts of Orientials, like the police captain 
who ordered the arrest of a gentle, matronly 
American tourist as a sinister fifth column- 
ist, because her letters of introduction stated 
she was a functionary of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

We laugh and we are scornful of such 
Ignorance. Sometimes it offends us and 
we inwardly writhe. 

Anyone acquainted with Indians and res- 
ervations must have been fully enraged or 
have left the theatre in a fit of laughter at 
a recent "Western" that took place on a 


reservation. The Indian trader appeared to 
be a college graduate decked out in 
Western regalia, the assistant superinten- 
dent was in league with rustlers, and both 
he and the superintendent always traveled 
with rifles and six-shooters. The reserva- 
tion Indians paraded through an ethnolog- 
ical nightmare in which, dressed in full war 
regalia they galloped across the western 
plains into a canyon filled with obvious Cali- 
fornia oaks where they jumped miraculously 
into birchbark canoes, which have never 
been known to any but Woodland Indians, 
to paddle downstream. They were fired 
upon by the rustlers, among whom were 
more Indians — whom one might term cult- 
ural hybrids with their pueblo hair bobs and 
head bands, velveteen Navaho shirts, and 
fringed buckskin leggings. 

Such absurdities may be condoned in Hol- 
lywood, but not in Indian schools. We like 
to think of mistakes based on ignorance of 
Indian life, as things of the past. They 
have become so, to a great extent in recent 
years through summer school teaching, new 
literature, and the sincere desire of teach- 
ers to understand Indian life and history. 
Yet there frequently appears in classroom 
discussions, class projects, and school page- 
ants evidence of ignorance that must be 
painful to Indian pupils. Perhaps some of 
this arises from the very word "Indian" it- 
self, which refers to a great number of peo- 
ple who vary widely in custom and habit. 
This has led to a rather synthetic type in our 
minds, which has become a habit in our 
thinking. This Indian is a tall, beady-eyed 
figure with a beak nose, dressed in feather- 
bonnet, buckskin jacket, leggings and bead- 
ed moccasins, and carrying a tomahawk. 
He lives in a tepee, rides a horse, and calls 
his baby "papoose" and his wife, "squaw." 
This Indian has become a symbol, a stage 
Indian, like the stage Irishman with sandy 
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hair, a clay pipe stuck in a broad mouth and 
dressed in battered topper and green cut- 
away coat. The English dude in evening 
dress, with monocle and cane is another of 
these stage types that never really existed. 

When we start an Indian project, page- 
ant or history study, we are apt to follow 
an old thinking habit and draw upon some 
of the elements of our stage Indian. Min- 
iature tepees and travois have been seen 
in classrooms projects about "our ances- 
tors," where the ancestors of the children 
never knew of such things. Higher grade 
children talk about static Indian ways of 
warfare, as if change and fighting had only 
been brought in with the coming of the 
White man. These concepts have come 
from teachers or books. In this. White- 
trained Indian teachers sometimes sin as 
grievously in giving out misinformation as 
their White colleagues. 

This evil of a "smattering of ignorance" 
about Indians has been dramatized in In- 
dian school pageants perhaps more often 
than in any other activity. Recent page- 
ants have shown the chief of the tribe in the 
unmasculine act of calling a midwife to his 
tepee; of sending a man out on a vision 
quest for an omen that was later to be an- 
nounced publicly. This custom was com- 
monly practiced by an adolescent boy to 
gain a guardian spirit for his life's journey 
and was kept a secret to himself or shared 
with an initiated few. 

Indian children and Indian parents, who 
know their own tribal customs and have a 
taste for the rightness and appropriateness 
of things Indian, must laugh at and scorn in 
their quiet way, the absurdities and gaucher- 
ies that are presented to them, as we laugh 
at interpretations by the foolish foreigner. 
Frequently criticism is voiced by a child who 
is made to do things he knows are wrong 
or things for which no appeal has been 


made to his interest. Outside the class- 
room door is heard, "That is the White 
man's Indian," We cannot succeed in es- 
tablishing racial and cultural pride by pre- 
senting the stage Indian to Indian children. 
We must be extremely critical of the mater- 
ial presented to our Indian students, and 
send it to be verified by people who do know, 
if we are not sure . — Macgregor 

25 . VOCATIONAL FATIGUE 

pVERY job a man can undertake requires 
the coordination of a particular set of 
muscles, and produces its own particular 
'Vocational fatigue." Amateurs who work 
at the job occasionally for short periods, fre- 
quently discover this point of fatigue, but 
stop working before they get their "second 
wind." On the other hand the professional 
has passed beyond the period of vocational 
fatigue, his muscles are accustomed to the 
continuous exertion and sustained effort 
does not result in physical discomfort. 

One characteristic of much vocational 
training in schools is the short daily periods 
devoted to work, and often the tendency to 
rotate experience through a variety of "ex- 
ploratory" courses for six to eight weeks 
each. Such short periods retain the student 
continously in "amateur status," constant- 
ly aware of the specific "vocational fatigues" 
of the different types of work, but never 
working long enough at any one thing to get 
his "second wind," and feel the satisfaction 
that comes from intellectual and muscular 
mastery of a skill. 

As a result the children are impressed with 
the unpleasantness associated with each 
skill, and never having gotten beyond that 
point, lack vocational satisfactions and tend 
to remain putterers. Under the same limita- 
tions, few people would learn the joys of 
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horse back riding or acquire the satisfactions 
gained by many pipe smokers, — for each of 
these skills has its introductory period of 
fatigue or bodily non-adjustment. 

This period of vocational fatigue is signi- 
ficant in another way. It marks the time 
during which the workman's performance is 
still crude rrther than skillful. In other 
words, it is ine time during which the stu- 
dent is aware of his own shortcomings and 
before he has experienced the thrill of 
achievement. 

There i§ only one remedy: to extend the 
practice periods until the vocational fatigue 
is overcome and skill begins to replace crud- 
ity. This isn't so much a matter of age as 
of experience. The complaint so often made 
that vocational students in high school are 
too young to master their trades, can be in- 
terpreted in a majority of cases to mean that 
the experience of the student is still so limit- 
ed that he quickly succumbs to vocational 
fatigue. The student gets tired easily and 
shirks his job. If he is older, he won't get 
tired of that particular job quite so quickly, 
but until he has overcome the fatigue per- 
iod, he will still tend to shirk. 

The younger student, on the other hand, 
who has passed the period of vocational 
fatigue may often demonstrate unexpected 
skill or mastery. It pays to lengthen the 
learning time, and keep the student at the 
job until his muscles become adjusted and 
his skill can be accurately judged, before 
either he or his teachers undertake to decide 
his fitness or lack of fitness for any type of 
work. 

During the war emergency with emphasis 
on skills leading to a paying job, longer per- 
iods of concentration were provided. Stu- 
dents overcame the fatigue period, and 
their skills improved accordingly. Let us re- 
member that fact when we return to peace- 
time teaching. 


26 . BOOKS FOR AND 
ABOUT INDIANS 

k iOST Indians live in rural areas. In- 
' ” ' dians, as in Oklahoma, live near small 
White towns or cities, and frequently visit 
them. Other Indians, like the Navaho or 
the Papago live in isolated areas where they 
almost never see Whites and know little or 
nothing of the common experiences of ur- 
ban White life. This presents a challenge 
to the teacher in Indian schools, to select 
reading material which is meaningful to 
children who are thus outside the currents 
of some important phases of American life. 
It is well to remember that in the early 
years of reading, children use books and 
charts to gain a technique. In these years 
any new information which may be gained 
as a by-product of learning to translate 
symbols into meanings, is purely incidental 
and gratuitous. As has been pointed out 
elsewhere in this chapter, first experience 
with reading may well take place through 
the medium of experience charts built 
around daily occurrences within the class- 
room, on the playground, or at home. 

Many well-planned and beautifully illus- 
trated pre-primers and primers which de- 
light the eye of the modern teacher will 
unfortunately be found of relatively little 
help in teaching youngsters in these remote 
areas how to read, for while they deal with 
incidents common to the lives of urban and 
suburban children, the material may be for- 
eign to many Amerind youngsters. Police- 
men, postmen, fireman, milkwagon deliv- 
eries, elevators, tugs, street-cars or busses, 
fire-hydrants, telephones, while common to 
millions of White children just don't come 
within the experience of many Indian young- 
sters. Ultimately, one of the jobs of the 
Indian school is to build up in Indian chil- 
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dren understanding of these phases of 
American life-^-but that part of learning 
from books can come later, after the tech- 
niques of reading have been mastered. 

Finding printed materials which may be 
meaningful to young Indian children is not 
easy. The books recommended in the In- 
dian Service Booklist, have been selected 
because they come closest to dealing with 
meaningful subject-matter. To help supply 
reading that deals with the experiences of 
Indian children, the Education Division un- 
dertook the publication some years ago, 
of reading and information pamphlets deal- 
ing with the materials of Indian Life. 

Some of these publications were pJanned 
for children of the older grades, in order 
to give them accurate information about 
the history and customs of the various In- 
dians tribes, and about their handicrafts. 
But the largest series so far is that pre- 
senting incidents of Indian life in story 
form. These Indian Life Readers, however, 
are designed to serve a dual purpose. 1- 
They are planned to be good and mean- 
ingful reading for Indian children (or White 
children) anywhere. 2- They are also plan- 
ned to contribute to the program of biling- 
ual education which is sponsored by the In- 
dian Service. Several articles in a later 
chapter discuss this program at greater 
length. Briefly, it is believed that for chil- 
dren who are learning a new language — 
and for many Indian children English is a 
foreign language — greater comprehension 
of the new language will be obtained when 
opportunities are presented to gain a clari- 
fied understanding of its structure and 
meaning by seeing how ideas may be ex- 
pressed both in the new language and the 
familiar one. It is also believed that 
young Indians will be better off if they re- 
tain their native tongue while acquiring a 
second language. 


The Indian languages of the United 
States had no written form before the com- 
ing of the White man. Sequoyah, the Cher- 
okee, with the example of written European 
languages before him, developed a sylla- 
bary of some 84 characters with which 
Cherokee could be written — and then 
taught his fellow Cherokee to use them. 
Ultimately, newspapers were published in 
the Cherokee syllabary. Other Indian tribes 
have depended upon alphabets developed 
by missionaries or linguists, for the trans- 
fer of their languages to paper; but in many 
areas, the written forms of the Indian lan- 
guages have spread rapidly among the 
tribesman when once introduced. 

For many years the government opposed 
the use of the native Indian languages in 
its schools, concentrating their teaching on 
the use of English. Recently it has been 
recognized that the written forms of the 
native languages, especially among groups 
where large numbers of the older Indians 
have no use of English, might contribute 
to the more rapid spread of ideas regard- 
ing health, economic adjustment, wise use 
of resources, etc., and also be used for the 
permanent recording of tribal history, tra- 
ditions and aspirations. At the beginning 
of the program It was also hoped that the 
parallel teaching of both languages might 
increase the rapidity and comprehension 
with which English was learned. Though 
the program has been limited in its appli- 
cation, evidence has accumulated that 
these advantages actually exist. 

Education Division publications are group- 
ed in three basic series, and include also a 
few miscellaneous pamphlets. Indian life 
and customs, and Indian history for older 
children are treated in the SHERMAN PAM- 
PHLET series, most of the titles in which 
have been contributed by Dr. Ruth Under- 
hill, anthropoligist in the Indian Service. 
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Indian arts and crafts are treated in the 
INDIAN HANDCRAFT series. INDIAN 
LIFE READERS, the bilingual series, has so 
far been limited to titles dealing with Nav- 
aho, Pueblo and Sioux life. Eventually 
readers may be added dealing with other 
tribal groups or areas. 

To contribute to effective teaching in the 
field of co-operatives, a series of pamphlets 
for use in such instruction is available. 
Methods of low cost home construction will 
be presented in a new series, HOME IM- 
PROVEMENT pamphlets. New titles in all 
series are appearing from time to time, and 
an inquiry addressed to Haskell Institute, 
Lawrence, Kansas will bring a catalog and 
price list. 

Individual copies of all Education Divi- 
sion publications are distributed to all 
schools of the Indian Service. Where more 
copies can be used with advantage as read- 
ers or as texts in Indian history or handi- 
crafts, the necessary number of additional 
copies may be ordered in the same manner 
that other books listed in the booklist or 
annual estimate catalog are obtained. 

A brief summary of the purpose to be 
served by each series follows: 

Sherman Pamphlets dealing with life and 
customs contain authentic material which 
is important to employees in extending their 
own understanding of the background of 
native groups. The language is simple and 
straightforward which, together with the 
many illustrations, makes for easy compre- 
hension by most children beyond the fourth 
grade level. Although this series may not 
yet contain a pamphlet dealing with the 
exact group with which the teacher is work- 
ing, it is likely that any of the material will 
prove interesting. It is generally admitted 
that practically all Indian young people 
have an urge to know more about the hab- 
its of tribes other than their own. Home 


economics teachers will appreciate this ma- 
terial in their comparative study of native 
domestic arrangements in matters of food, 
clothing, utensils, housing and family re- 
lationships. They offer a point of departure 
for discussion of differences between cus- 
toms of the various tribes, they suggest sub- 
jects for creative writing and dramatiza- 
tion, they guide students in construction 
work for classroom activities. The pam- 
phlets suggest and illustrate tools and im- 
plements which the children may want to 
reproduce. 

The Indian Handcraft pamphlets have the 
same general uses as those on Indian life 
and customs. In addition they are of prac- 
tical value to those who are interested in 
knowing about or in working in the field of 
native crafts either in school or with adults. 
They suggest activities which can give life 
and added meaning to classroom programs. 
Since crafts work is often intimately relat- 
ed to the local native economy, some con- 
sideration might be given to the cost of 
materials, to the amount of time spent in 
making an article, to marketing practices 
as an integral part of training in mathe- 
matics. Crafts work is sometimes a leisure 
time activity and as such has a necessary 
place in the recreation program in dormi- 
tory living. 

Indian Life Readers now number fifteen 
and increase in number each year. Six are 
stories about the Navaho, seven about the 
Sioux and two are Pueblo tales. While a 
few of these are intended for use with very 
young children, and the later Sioux stories 
are suited to junior and senior high stu- 
dents, the majority are right for children 
throughout the elementary school. High 
school youth find the stories delightful and 
are able to appreciate the beauty of the 
language and the deftness of the style to 
an extent which can not be expected of 
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younger pupils. The familiar background 
and the simple language make for speed 
and comprehension in reading with a con- 
sequent feeling of satisfaction in accomp- 
lishment on the part of the student. They 
are excellent tools for remedial reading 
work because of the familiar vocabulary, 
the lack of complex sentence structure, 
and because the stories tell about things, 
people and events which are generally fa- 
miliar to Indians. 

It would be incorrect to feel that the 
Navaho booklets are for use only in Nav- 
aho schools, the Sioux only with Sioux 
young people. As a matter of fact, stories 
about one tribe are relished by youngsters 
of a different tribe. However, use of the 
stories anywhere calls for preparation of 
the pupils by the teacher for understand- 
ing and appreciation of the material. The 
full value of any piece of literature is de- 
termined by a skillful introduction on the 
part of the teacher. All of these books 
can be used in exactly the same way that 
any other reading material is used by a 
good teacher — for oral reading, for thought- 
getting or fact-finding reading, for pleasure 
reading, for reading aloud to others or for 
individual silent reading, for impromptu 
dramatization, for vocabularly building, for 
choral group reading. Because of their con- 
tent they are particularly effective for si- 
lent reading where the objective is the un- 
derstanding of meaning rather than the 
oral reading objective of the pronouncing 
of words and phrases. 

With the exception of the Pueblo stories 
these books are printed in English with the 
native language in a parallel column. One 
of the Pueblo stories (Little Boy With Three 
Names) is in English, the other in English 
and Spanish. 

These stories, together with the illustra- 
tions by native artists, may well serve as 


an inspiration toward creative writing and 
art by Indian children or on the part of 
teachers in the Service. 

Indians, Yesterday and Today, not in any 
of the lists mentioned, brings together a 
series of radio broadcasts designed to pre- 
sent a true and comprehensive picture of 
the American Indian — historical back- 
grounds and present day developments in 
life and customs. Social studies teachers, 
history teachers, agriculture and livestock 
instructors, teachers of civics and govern- 
ment, those who work in health education, 
in arts and crafts or who are concerned in 
any aspect of Indian and federal relations 
will all find here some factual material re- 
lated to their special field. The pamphlet 
can help dispel certain myths and miscon- 
ceptions about Indians which are some- 
times current even among Indian Service 
workers, and will be useful to those who 
are called upon at times to talk to audi- 
ences of White people. This series of broad- 
casts points the way for arranging school 
assembly programs, dramatizations, writing 
stories, plays and pageants. 

Cooperatives for Indians consists of eight- 
een leaflets each of which is planned as a 
study of some aspect of the cooperative 
movement. One of the objectives of In- 
dian education is to provide native young 
people with first hand experience in co- 
operative marketing — through participation 
in cooperative school projects, — and first 
hand experience in livestock management 
— through membership in junior cattle 
associations. These are seen as a means 
of training youth to take part in imple- 
menting the Indian Reorganization Act 
with its provisions for Indian credit and for 
tribal organization and self government. 
Every school is engaged in some such en- 
deavors and should be making use of the 
pamphlets. 
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27 . FROM WHERE WE ARE 

A MERICAN educators of several genera- 
tions ago celebrated what they thought 
was an achievement, when the graded 
school became possible. The proceedings of 
the National Education Association for 
several years recorded the arrival of the mil- 
lennium — and then graded schools were 
taken for granted, even though they didn't 
solve all educational problems. 

For the teacher who had been struggling 
to be all things to students in all grades, the 
graded system in schools large enough to 
permit some degree of segregation, did of- 
fer considerable relief. However, there fol- 
lowed in its wake the usual ossification of 
pattern which has since threatened to create 
as many new problems as the graded system 
was supposed to solve. When it became 
possible to define what went into each of the 
six or eight grades, each taught by a differ- 
ent teacher, it should have been possible to 
increase the amount of individual attention 
each child received. With fewer things to 
think about, the teacher should have been 
able to know each child better and see to 
it that he got exactly what he needed. 

It has been evident from the beginning of 
schools that different children learn at dif- 
ferent rates of speed and with differing de- 
grees of thoroughness. Regardless of how 
hard a teacher strove to teach every child 
the same thing, reviews and examinations 
continued to reveal that her success varied 
from almost 1 00 per cent to practically zero. 

Faced with such variation, some standard 
had to be determined upon as a measure 
of readiness to proceed to the next step. It 
early became clear that it was physically im- 
possible to test the children on everything 
that had been taught, so examinations be- 
came rough samplings of the course of 
study — and gradually it became agreed that 


if a child appeared to remember two-thirds 
of the sampling, he might be allowed to 
"pass." Variations in this pattern have been 
tried out here and there, but the overwhel- 
ming majority of teachers and schools have 
tacitly accepted 65% as passing. 

It thus becomes clear than many of the 
pupils entering the second grade from the 
first will bring with them only about two- 
thirds of what they might have been taught. 
And because of the variations inevitable in 
human beings — very few will be possessed 
of the same two-thirds. The second grade 
teacher is confronted with two alternatives 
when she accepts a new group. 

1. She can recognize the fact that the 
children will be at differing stages of learn- 
ing and development, attempt to determine 
just how far each has gone and then pro- 
ceed onward from that point with each child. 

2. Or she can decide to take for granted 
that all the children, having been in school 
a year, should be ready to proceed with the 
educational program set out in the course of 
study for the second grade. 

Which she does will be determined in 
large part by her supervisory officials. If 
principal or visiting supervisor demands that 
the teacher be teaching from the second 
grade course of study (if there is one) when 
he visits her grade, and himself refuses 
to face the fact of individual differences, 
the teacher will soon try to close her eyes to 
the facts, too. If the supervisors want to 
kid themselves, who is she to call down im- 
precations on her own head in an endeavor 
to set them right! 

As a matter of fact, no course of study 
can be much more than a pious hope. 
When it is assumed to be anything else, self 
deception inevitably follows. That is one 
reason why there is no Indian Service course 
of study. The other is because the regions 
of the Service differ so greatly that no "uni- 
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form" course could be more than window 
dressing for the Chicago Office. It would 
have to be disregarded in the field if the 
children were actually to be taught most of 
the things that they need to know. 

Locally it is desirable that some sketch of 
probable sequence of teaching units be pre- 
pared. It is rather hard on a new - aacher 
to be thrown into a class without at least 
some guide to indicate what has happened 
— and what is expected to follow. But the 
very freedom from a uniform course of 
study is intended to provide the stimulus 
to take children where they are and carry 
them as far as they are able to go. 

There is no one who can say that you 
aren't teaching the subject matter of any 
particular grade — because there has been 
no official agreement as to what that should 
be. Common sense tells us that our chil- 
dren must be taught to speak and under- 
stand the English language. When they 
can do that, they should be taught to read, 
fluently and with understanding. Oral 
"word calling" from a printed page is not 
reading. Our children must be able to read 
with increasing ease and comprehension as 
they advance in school experience. As they 
read more readily, reading becomes an im- 
portant means of acquiring information in 
a variety of areas. The child who can read 
understandingly has acquired the most 
important tool of education and is thereafter 
in a position to educate himself even if he 
must stop school. 

It should also be self-evident that some 
understanding of numbers is essential to 
participation in modern society. The first 
step is mastery of the four fundamental 
processes. Such mastery must be auto- 
matic, and until it is attained the student 
lacks the basic foundation upon which all 
later numerical operations must rest. 

For children who enter school with the 


handicap of not understanding the English 
language, all of this learning is bound to be 
delayed. On an area like the Navaho or the 
Papago or a Sioux reservation, it should be 
possible to determine just how much retard- 
ation must be anticipated. 

With help from principals and supervisors, 
a program of activities which will lead to de- 
finite and explicit language experience and 
learnings must be planned for the early 
years. Such programs should not be mat- 
ters of chance, but should be planned in 
terms of words, phrases and connected con- 
cepts to be attained by the children. 
Whether they are acquiring command of 
such skills should be objectively measured. 
And only when there is concrete evidence of 
such achievement can -the teacher profitably 
embark on reading instruction. No one can 
learn to read in a foreign language some- 
thing that he doesn't understand. Even if 
he could, he wouldn't have any useful skill. 

Whether a child can read is also some- 
thing which cannot be left to chance. De- 
finitely planned group experiences, in which 
simple stories or daily records are compos- 
ed by the children, in terms of their actual 
spoken vocabularies, should form the first 
material for reading. Endless repetition of 
simple common material is essential to "fix" 
the word and sentence forms of any langu- 
age. And what is true of a native language 
is true in greater degree of a "foreign" lan- 
guage, as English is to many Indian children. 

The basic things must be learned, whether 
it takes two years or four — and until they are 
learned, there exists a permanent block to 
educational advance. It is foolish for a sec- 
ond grade, a fourth grade, or a sixth grade 
teacher to worry about subject matter, unless 
she has positive evidence that her children 
possess the basic skills of speaking and un- 
derstanding, reading and comprehending, 
transferring thoughts accurately to paper. 
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and operating successfully and automatical- 
ly progressive stages of the arithmetic pro- 
cess. The first step for any teacher when 
she receives a new class should be to ex- 
amine objectively the degree of skill in the 
tools of education possessed by each of the 
children who have come to her, — and on the 
basis of this information, plan a teaching 
program that will patch up weaknesses and 
move forward from the point which each 
child has reached. If the class never reaches 
the content which she originally planned to 
teach them, but has mastered the basic tools 
of learnings, their time with that teacher 
will have been well spent. 

And when it is found — as it so often is — 
that the children don't measure up to ex- 


pectations, don't indulge in recriminations. 
There is nothing to be gained by scolding a 
child for what he doesn't know. That only 
teaches him to hide his ignorance to avoid 
a scolding. Children should always feel 
free to ask for help if there is something 
they don't understand or can't do — not hide 
their weaknesses. 

Neither is there any point to laying public 
blame on the preceding teacher. She may 
have done the best she knew how with what 
she had. 

The duty of each teacher should be clear. 
It is defectively, calmly and sympathetically 
to take children where they are and lead 
them forward as far they can go in the time 
allotted. 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT HEALTH 


1 . FIRST THINGS FIRST 

//^LACING first things first" is usually a 
* summons to consider spiritual values 
ahead of material values But it is written of 
Jesus that he fed the starving and healed 
the sick, before he talked to them of spirit- 
ual values. 

In the Indian Service some of us at times 
forget the need for emphasis on the physi- 
cal necessities, in our concern with the par- 
ticular brand of salvation that happens to 
be our major interest. There are teachers 
in the Navaho schools, for example, who re- 
sent the interference with "school work" oc- 
casioned by Health Division's concern over 
trachoma. In some of our boarding schools, 
the administration and the staff find it "im- 
possible" to modify the programs of children 
recently discharged from the tuberculosis 
sanatoriums. Other school administrators 
find the deviations from routine which are 
necessary in order to hospitalize venereal 
cases at the school so great, that they are 
willing to subject whole communities to the 
danger of infection from uncured and un- 
controlled carriers rather than handle such 
children in the school hospital, where they 
can be cared for without danger to others. 

These are only a few specific instances. 
Many more might be cited. In almost every 
case the schools willingly would have receiv- 
ed and taught the child his lessons. What 
was objected to as beyond reason was that 
the school modify its program so as to 


place first things first. 

What does it serve that we teach a boy 
to read if within a few years he loses the 
sight of his eyes from trachoma? What 
good is a high school diploma to a boy or 
girl who will be claimed in a brief time by 
death from tuberculosis? What better serv- 
ice can we render a child or a community 
than to effect a cure of active syphilis or 
gonorrhea and where better to do it than a 
school hospital — if all of the reservation 
hospitals are full? 

A short time ago an Indian in one com- 
munity complained that his reservation su- 
perintendent had cut off his ten-dollar a 
month allowance paid to persuade him to 
leave his little farm and to come and live in 
a tent near the school. Education in that 
case had been rated by the official as su- 
perior to economic self-support. Such rat- 
ing is unsound and untrue. 

At another center where land is being 
bought for landless Indians, the families are 
already established and eking out a liveli- 
hood from hunting, fishing, small gardening, 
and day labor. There is no school in the 
immediate neighborhood. A field worker 
recommended that we move all of these 
families bodily to another nearby center 
where they might live through the winter on 
relief stores and occupy an abandoned CCC 
camp, so that the children might attend 
school. He was prepared to pauperize a 
people to provide the children an education 
— the first tenet of which should be the im- 
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portance of economic self-support. Again, 
a case of mistaken values. 

A public school board in a western state 
has been paying a father 25 cents a day for 
each of three children, to transport these 
children to school. The maximum which 
can be paid for such transportation service 
to a single family is apparently 75 cents. 
The father is retaining two other children of 
school age at home, demanding 25 cents 
apiece a day for their attendance also. And 
another public school principal has been dis- 
tributing 25 cents per week to every Indian 
child with perfect attendance for that week. 
It was their "cut" of the tuition money re- 
ceived from the Government for their edu- 
cation, and from the business standpoint of 
the board of education, a good investment, 
for the board received $1.25 per week for 
every pupil without an absence. 

In each of these instances, however, edu- 
cation becomes a grotesque distortion of 
itself. Conceived of as an aid toward bet- 
ter social and economic adjustment, educa- 
tion cannot justify itself if it destroys econo- 
mic self-sufficiency. 

Schooling may be a right or a privilege, 
but can seldom be of value if its partici- 
pants are driven, bribed, or bought. No 
demonstrated outcome of American educa- 
tional policy has yet proved powerful enough 
to overcome the initial corruption in the 
mind and heart of the child brought about 
by such tactics. 

A Navaho child, herding sheep on the hill- 
side of his native country, is potentially a 
better citizen-in-the-making without school- 
ing than the same child cajoled or forced 
away to school. A Dakotah youngster 
working around the tipi of his parents who 
are wrenching a meager but independent 
living from their surroundings is probably 
better off out of school, than the same child 
if his education is being purchased by the 


substitution of governmental "handouts" 
for honest, individual effort. 

This is not to say that the Education Divi- 
sion looks with equanimity upon the ten 
thousand or more Indian children still out- 
side of formal school, but to emphasize that 
schooling may be bought (or sold) at such a 
price as to become more of a liability than 
an asset. 

In their native state, Indian children were 
educated, not in reading and number as in 
our American schools, but in crafts and 
customs which were calculated to make for 
them "a good life." This kind of educa- 
tion should not be destroyed unless we are 
sure that the substitute will prove as valu- 
able for them. 

Learning to care for one's sick body so as 
to protect others from infection, is educa- 
tion; learning to conserve one's own health 
and strength after illness is education; 
learning to subject one's self to the discom- 
fort of a lengthy and disrupting regimen in 
order to regain health is education; learn- 
ing the satisfactions that come from econo- 
mic self-sufficiency is education. These 
learnings are fundamental to life, compared 
to which classroom techniques are^ but su- 
perficial luxuries. 

Physical well-being and economic self- 
sufficiency are indeed first things. Educa- 
tion must be founded on these concepts and 
these realities, and on these foundations 
only may we erect desirable cultural values. 
Culture alone is a sterile thing. 

— Townsend and Beatty 


2 . HEALTH AN ESSENTIAL 

N EALTH is basic to economic success or 
personal happiness. There is little 
point to teaching a person to read if his eyes 
are so badly, afflicted with trachoma that 
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blindness is likely to result. Pushing a tu- 
berculous child through high school is a 
pointless procedure if he is to die of the dis- 
ease shortly after graduation. However, 
conditions of this kind can be ameliorated or 
cured, if taken in time and made the first 
order of business. These convictions have 
led to increasingly close cooperatio i be- 
tween the Education and Medical Divisions 
of the Indian Service. Several years ago a 
casual statement pointing out the import- 
ance of such cooperation fell on especially 
fertile soil. The reservation principal and 
senior physician of a northern reservation 
who heard the remarks took them to heart 
and made practical application to their own 
problems. On this reservation as in every 
community, were children and adults in need 
of medical attention for the correction of 
disorders. Trachoma, diseased tonsils, and 
the venereal diseases were the most preval- 
ent of these chronic ailments, not sufficient- 
ly crippling to convince the sufferer of the 
need for hospitalization, and yet too serious 
to be corrected as the result of one or two 
medications at a field clinic or during cas- 
ual hospital visits. What was needed was 
some arrangement which would facilitate 
frequent regular visits on the part of the af- 
fected individuals to the hospital for treat- 
ment. 

The hospital was not equipped with con- 
veyances which could collect a number of 
individuals who were perfectly capable of 
getting around by themselves. On the oth- 
er hand the school busses could furnish this 
kind of conveyance but were in use twice a 
day for relatively long trips. If Education 
was serious in its belief that the clearing up 
of disease was a first essential and the Med- 
ical Division was equally serious in its readi- 
ness to put its forces to work to stamp out 
disease, it seemed to these men that some- 
how or other school busses could be used 


after they had delivered children to school, 
to pick up persons needing treatment. The 
physicians of the reservations could rear- 
range their schedules so as to operate in- 
tensive clinics for the regularized treatment 
of such individuals when they could be 
brought to the hospitals or other centers, 
until they could be declared either arrested 
or cured. 

Such a schedule was worked out and the 
problem became how to persuade the affect- 
ed Indians that they should take advantage 
of the new opportunity to rid themselves of 
diseases which in many cases had been hang- 
ing on so long that the individual had learn- 
ed to moke allowances for his handicap and 
accepted it as a matter of course. 

Good salesmanship by both divisions suc- 
cessfully launched the plan. The effective- 
ness of the program was thereafter its own 
best advertisement. It is reported that the 
proportion of such curable diseases has 
been greatly reduced as a result. While it 
is recognized that such additional use of 
automotive equipment will wear it out that 
much quicker, it is hoped that the results will 
be sufficiently significant to assist in secur- 
ing funds for its replacement. The idea is 
subject to adaptation anywhere throughout 
the Service where such cooperation appears 
desirable. 

3 . A PRACTICAL BOARDING 
SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

“T“HERE have been many generalizations 
* regarding a desirable program of health 
education in Indian Service schools. The 
following paragraph taken from the manual 
for Indian schools, (1941), summarizes these 
generalizations. 

HEALTH EDUCATION. In boarding 
schools opportunities shall be provided at ap- 
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propriate periods in the school program for 
experience in healthful living in an environ- 
ment not unlike that of the reservation; for 
assuming responsibility for personal and 
community health practices; for acquiring 
the information necessary to understand 
these practices; for developing special 
knowledge and skill in connection with in- 
fant and child care, home nursing, home 
sanitation, community sanitation, first aid, 
and safety practices. Every individual em- 
ployed at the school (academic and voca- 
tional teachers, matrons, advisers, nurses, 
doctors and others) shall share in the re- 
sponsibility for the educational activities, 
which shall be available for both boys and 
girls. Programs at day schools shall be car- 
red along similar lines in so far as practic- 
able but adapted to day schools conditions. 

Just how to proceed in the circumstances^ 
however, is not always quite so clear. Dr. 
H. N. Sisco, retired physician of the Chiloc- 
co Agricultural School, sets forth a series of 
specific and concrete activities developed by 
the Chilocco staff under his direction dur- 
ing his last five years. 

The teacher best prepares the pupil for 
adult community life by making use, objec- 
tively, in school, of community resources. 
This applies to training in health and sanita- 
tion as well as to any other line of education- 
al endeavor. For several years the Chilocco 
Agricultural School worked out a health ed- 
ucation program based on this principle. 

The school operates a ranch of eight 
thousand six hundred forty acres of farm 
and grazing land, with numbers of stables 
and barns, a large dairy, slaughter house, 
chicken ranch, granaries, toolhouses, etc. 
At the school site proper there are six large 
homes in which nearly seven hundred pupils 
are domiciled; a kitchen, dining room, bak- 
ery, and food storage rooms; a cannery, 
laundry and various trade shops and agri- 


cultural buildings, several apartment houses, 
besides a considerable number of private 
cottages — a total of some one hundred and 
twenty-seven buildings. 

On the outskirts of the reservation, a mile 
or two distant, are located fifteen home- 
stead families, (totaling about sixty persons) 
under the supervision of the school. 

The homesteaders, students, and e.m- 
ployees constitute a community of about 
nine hundred fifty persons. The facilities 
exist, therefore, for both an urban and a 
rural health and sanitation program. 

The school proper provides the following 
project teaching opportunities: garbage, 
trash and sewer disposal; the sanitation of 
Toilets, showers, and lavatories; the prob- 
lems of heating, lighting, and ventilation; 
safety devices in connection with machinery; 
traffic problems, fire hazards, the first cid 
care of accidents and the treatment of sim- 
ple ailments; sanitation of food supplies, ro- 
dent and Insect control; swimming pool 
sanitation; sanitation of kitchen, dining 
room, and bakery; and sanitation of the 
laundry work, and the like. There are also 
the annual physical examination of the stu- 
dent body; the problem of communicable 
diseases, immunization, and quarantine; the 
special problems of tuberculosis, trachoma, 
and the venereal diseases, the question of 
conservation of sight and hearing; and the 
matter of nutrition. 

On the homesteads we have, in addition to 
many of the above, the problem of water 
supply — the well, the construction and care 
of the privy, and the immunization of pre- 
school children. And, too, we have the nu- 
trition and health aspects of the subsistence 
garden, the production of eggs, and the 
raising of chickens for food. 

Thus we have in these many health and 
sanitation problems abundant teaching op- 
portunities, applicable to the dweller in town 
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or in a rural community. 

The health program is sponsored by the 
academic department of the school, and 
carried on by the students, under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. A health committee 
leads the work. The staff of the school hos- 
pital acts as a reference bureau. The instruc- 
tion is given in the ninth, the eleventh,’ and 
the twelfth grades. The present plans have 
been worked out from actual experience 
over a period of several years. 

The school has the use of the dairy bac- 
teriological incubator for the culture work; 
the home economics department loans • a 
pressure cooker for sterilization purposes; 
the science department provides glassware, 
utensils, etc.; and the hospital furnishes the 
culture media and distilled water. 

At the beginning of the ninth grade there Is 
a brief survey of the anatomy and physiology 
of the human body. This forms a good 
groundwork for the discussion of the physi- 
cal examination of the student body, going 
on at the time in the school. The purpose 
and use of this examination is explained, A 
copy of defects found is placed on file at 
the school office for the use of the teacher 
In her work. 

The second project is the testing of the 
vision of all ninth grade pupils. This is 
done in the school room. A copy is retain- 
ed, and a copy filed at the hospital with the 
pupiTs permanent records. 

The above tests naturally lead on to a dis- 
cussion of the hygiene of vision and hearing. 
The light meter is used to test illumination 
in the classroom, library, etc., and records 
are made. 

Bacteria are demonstrated in the class- 
room by taking swabs from pupils' faces, 
hands, teeth, clothing, desks, pencils, books, 
exposing agar plates to the air, etc. These 
specimens are allowed to develop colonies 
for forty-eight hours in a warm part of the 


room — ^some where the temperatures is low, 
some in the sunlight, and some in the dark- 
ness. The students participate in the work 
throughout. 

A discussion of the role of bacteria In the 
causation of disease naturally follows the 
above demonstration, and the health value 
of personal cleanliness, and of sunlight, are 
easily shown. 

Eleventh grade pupils regularly inspect the 
trash burners, report to the class and dis- 
cuss their findings. 

The garbage disposal route is checked at 
intervals, and a report is turned in to the 
main office. 

The method of sewage disposal is demon- 
strated In operation, and discussion follows. 

The drinking water, which In this case is 
chlorinated, is tested with the colorimeter by 
the students in order to determine if the 
amount of chlorine is adequate to render 
the water safe for drinking purposes. 

The source of the drinking water is sever- 
al wells at a distance from the campus. 
These are visited and methods of rendering 
water safe for drinking are discussed. 

Samples of water are taken in the pre- 
scribed way by the members of the class and 
sent to the state health laboratory for test. 

The fly menace is taken up in season, and 
practical application of methods of control 
is found in the students' kitchen and dining 
room, bakery, and at the dairy. 

The dairy and beef herds are visited on 
the occasion of the test for tuberculosis and 
for undulant fever. 

The bacteria count of the school dairy 
milk is taken at intervals, the actual work 
and counting being done in class. 

The bacteria count is also taken of the 
dairy utensils to see that the sterilization 
process is adequate. 

Counts are taken, too, from the eating 
utensils at the general kitchen and dining 
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room. It is known that quite a number of 
diseases are communicated if the utensils 
are not properly treated. 

Counts are taken from the rinse waters 
and from the ironed clothes at the school 
laundry. 

The fifteen homesteader families are visit- 
ed several times during the school year In 
the interests of sanitary conditions of homes^ 
yards, stables, wells, privies, etc. The stu- 
dents make the trips and report, under the 
direction of the teacher. 

Besides the above class projects, individ- 
ual projects are carried on by members of 
the class all the year. 

In the twelfth grade the immunization of 
the student body in the fall at the school 
hospital, for small pox, diptheria, typhoid 
fever and the test for tuberculosis, afford a 
large amount of material for project study 
of the value of these procedures in the pre- 
vention of disease in the community. 

Quarantine as related to the spread of 
communicable disease is illustrated by cases 
of isolation of such diseases at the hospital, 
and the isolation care under which such 
cases are kept till the danger is passed. 

During the early part of the year the chests 
of the reacters to the Mantoux test are 
filmed. The exhibition of these films in class 
and the discussion thereon concerning tu- 
berculosis control form an important project. 

And again, the taking of the Wasserman 
test In the school provides an excellent in- 
troduction to the study of the venereal dis- 
eases. 

Conclusion: We are convinced that most 
valuable health education can be given In- 
dian young people on the high school level 
through the project method. Of course a 
few of the actual technical procedures will 
never be used by the individual later, but 
their value will be understood and the prin- 
ciples involved can be applied in the home 


and in the community. 

Many resources are always available in 
and about every school. Equipment is not 
difficult to obtain. But health-minded and 
scientifically equipped teachers are neces- 
sary. Cooperation of school superiors Is 
very important, and intelligent planning and 
supervision of the program must be supplied. 

In ho'v many Indian Schools will this sim- 
ple yet I norough program serve as a stimulus 
to better health teaching? — Sisco and Ger- 
ken. 

4 . PLANNING A HEALTH 
PROGRAM 

Set goals and devise plans to provide 
experiences in school out of which the 
child may gain knowledge, skill, and at- 
titudes that will help him to live satis- 
factorily in his own community. 

I^LANNING the school health program 
* should be a joint project in which every 
one who comes in contact with the child in 
school or home, shares. The teacher is oft- 
en regarded as the key person because she 
is with the child for c large proportion of the 
day. The parents are equally important and 
should be brought into rapport with the pro- 
gram for the child more frequently than is 
often the case. The professional health per- 
sonnel including the physician, the dentist, 
and the nurse who work in the school are not 
only responsible for certain types of health 
service but for giving technical information 
to guide the teaching program, and should 
share in its planning. The janitor, the driver 
of the school bus, the dining room and kitch- 
en staff, are also concerned. Anyone who 
comes in contact with the child has a po- 
tential influence on the child's attitudes and 
knowledge. 

A program planned jointly with the par- 
ticipation of representatives of all these 
groups will be sound educationally because 
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it has the benefit of trained educators; it 
will be scientifically accurate because it has 
been guided by pcofessionai health workers; 
it will be simple and practical because of the 
contribution of lay workers who see the child 
in unguarded moments and know well his 
responses and how he applies his learning. 
The wi? • administrator will take steps to see 
that tlie planning of the program is a joint 
undertaking. The isolated teacher will seek 
the help of all those who in any way share 
in her work. 

Having explored the field and discovered 
what is needed, goals should be set up for 
the child within these various fields of needs, 
and activities planned through which the 
child may reach these goals. It is not ne- 
cessary that the child be aware of the teach- 
er's goals for him but he must find satis- 
faction on his own level from participation 
in the activities planned. For example, the 
teacher may set up as a goal, participation 
by the child in making his own environment 
at school hygienic, sanitary and safe. In 
the activity for achieving this goal the chil- 
dren will find satisfication because it is fun 
to hunt for loose nails, broken glass, holes 
in the ground, protruding nail heads or 
screws on old furniture, or something else 
on which one might get hurt; or to build a 
new doorstep to replace a broken one; or to 
make a window deflector which will keep 
the wind from blowing across the desks 
while it permits fresh air to come in; or to 
make screens for the lower part of the win- 
dow to prevent glare. Immediate satisfac- 
tion must always be provided for the child 
whom we cannot expect to be thrilled over 
the prospect of such an obstract thing as 
"Health"! 

In search for meaningful activities the 
teacher should remember that the school de- 
prives the child of opportunities for growth 
when it does for him things which he should 


do for himself. Too many times the health 
education program is an ineffectual reciting 
of health rules or making posters which are 
meaningless because not tied into the child's 
own problems while the teacher herself is 
carrying responsibilities which should be 
given to the children. Participation in mak- 
ing the classroom and playground hygienic, 
sanitary and safe; in checking on immuni- 
zations of children and arranging for at- 
tendance at clinics; in devising special 
equipment such as first aid cabinets, hand- 
washing devices, paper handkerchief dis- 
pensers, and thermometer racks are all ac- 
tivities which might well be undertaken by 
children under the teacher's supervision. 
Out of such activities, learnings of many 
kinds will grow. Children are interested in 
what they themselves are doing, hence pu- 
pil participation in carrying on a school 
health program is one answer to the quest 
for meaningful activities. 

It is a mistake for teachers to become too 
much concerned over the things which the 
child does at home over which she has no 
control if she is not using to the fullest ex- 
tent the opportunities which occur in the 
school itself for giving the child experiences 
in healthful living; in controlling the envir- 
onment; and in cooperating with the physi- 
cian, the dentist, and the nurse in the serv- 
ices they are rendering. 

In addition to this type of experience there 
is need of a planned program of activities 
which include experiments, reading, discus- 
sion, surveys, through which older children 
may explore the scientific basis for health 
practices, learn to know something about 
the body, how it functions, and what are its 
needs if it is to continue to grow and func- 
tion satisfactorily. They need to know 
something about public health and how it 
safeguards the lives and welfare of groups 
of people; to investigate community re- 
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sources for public health. and to understand 
the responsibility of citizens with regard to 
these activities. They need to know first 
aid procedures and the principles underly- 
ing proper infant care and the care of those 
who are sick. Only when plans are made 
providing specific opportunities for children 
to achieve these goals will the school have 
discharged its responsibilities in health edu- 
cation. In some instances this can be done 
in connection with other subject matter 
courses, such as science, home economics, 
civics, and physical education. It cannot be 
assumed, however, that this instruction has 
been given unless the curriculum has been 
carefully evaluated to see that adequate 
plans have been made for it. This should 
be the task of a joint planning committee. 

Evaluate progress in terms of these 
goals to ascertain that the program is 
actually functioning and not mere busy 
work. 

It is not enough to have activities. The 
teacher must constantly check to see that 
progress is being made in the direction of 
the goals set. Are the children deriving 
from the activities the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes which they need in order to meet 
the problems which have been recognized 
in their particular community? 

One of the mistakes sometimes made by 
teachers who undertake to adopt the new 
philosophy of education is that of losing 
sight of goals of accomplishment in their 
concern for activities. In other words the 
activity becomes an end rather than a means 
to the goals which under the old methods 
were sought through formal teaching.- Such 
a program is mere busy work and pointless 
because the child does not make progress. 
The wise teacher will safeguard her activi- 
ties by frequently looking at her goals. 

The teacher who fulfills successfully the 
requirements of this modern health educa- 


tion program must be well grounded in edu- 
cational psychology and methods, and 
thoroughly familiar with the sciences upon 
which health rests. She must study her 
child and the community in which he lives. 
She must work cooperatively with others who 
come in contact with the child, setting goals, 
planning for activities in healthful living and 
for inquiry into the fundamental principles 
which underlie such living. She must help 
the child to assume responsibility for his 
own health conduct and to understand his 
community with its problems and resources. 
Under such expert direction health educa- 
tion today will contribute to better living be- 
cause young men and women will have had 
first hand experiences in healthful living in 
school, will have explored the fundamental 
problems Involved in the community and 
their responsibilities in connection with these, 
and will be capable of meeting today's 
health problems intelligently. 
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5 . RESPECT FOOD HABITS 

//\ A /HAT is one man's food is another 
^ ^ man's poison/' is one of those say- 
ings which time and medical science have 
more than justified. Nothing more com- 
pletely distinguishes the different races of 
the earth than their eating habits. What is 
eaten, how it js prepared, and the particular 
foods which are deemed to go well in asso- 
ciation varies greatly from place to place 
and from time to time. 

Availability of foods is one controlling fac- 
tor; custom another; pseudo-scientific fads 
a third. Rice is a staple of oriental diet be- 
cause it is the commonest grain and there- 
fore the cheapest; the Eskimo eats seal oil 
and fish because they are easy to get and 
there is little else to be had; the Mexican 
uses corn (or more correctly maize) because 
it is the most easily raised grain of his coun- 
try; the Asian nomad and the Navaho In- 
dian eat mutton because it is what they have. 

The farmer boy, raised on ham and eggs 
for breakfast, because the morning promis- 
ed heavy physical toil, continues most of his 
life eating ham and eggs for breakfast 
though he becomes a sedentary pedagogue 
or lawyer. The New Englander brought up 
on pie for breakfast never realizes its "in- 
congruity," even when it is pointed out by 
the westerner who has become accustomed 
to orange juice and corn flakes. 

French dishes are notably prepared with 
well flavored sauces; British beef and mut- 
ton are notoriously without flavor, the toast 
is cold and the potatoes soggy; Italian meals 
are built predominantly around wheat 
pastes. 

The great enrichment of our vegetable 
bill of fare contributed by the American In- 
dian revolutionized the menus of the west- 
ern world, but in each country the new con- 
tributions were worked into the national 


eating habits in a peculiarly nationalistic 
manner. For example the Frenchman, the. 
Britisher, the American, and the Irishman 
have dealt with the potato in highly distinc- 
tive ways. 

The analysis of food values first into cal- 
ories of nutriment, and later into vitamin 
content opened the way for a great deal of 
dietary hocus pocus and the discovery of 
new ways of preparing and preserving many 
foods introduced a new element of economic 
exploitation. 

The United States has provided a fertile 
field for both types of extravagance, and ad- 
vertising has proved of inestimable value to 
the exploiter in modifying the food habits of 
the nation, to Its very great cost. Much of 
the change has served to lighten the labor 
of the housewife, and so has found Its re- 
ception ready-made by a generation of wo- 
men only too ready to believe that food could 
be prepared "instantaneously" if only it 
came out of a tin can or a highly lithograph- 
ed box, wrapped In wax paper or celophane. 

The increase In dental caries (holes in 
teeth) and constipation which has accom- 
panied our dietary changes has not been 
equally well advertised — or has merely led 
to a further deluge of quack toothpastes 
and synthetic laxatives. 

The experiments of Dr. C. A. Aldrich* and 
Dr. Clara Davis who have allowed a signi- 
ficantly large number of Infants an oppor- 
tunity for free choice of foods over a long 
period of time have won only passing 
mention. The results, however, were most 
significant and important. Babies were of- 
fered a wide variety of cooked and uncooked 
food each meal, and allowed absolute free- 
dom in choosing variety and amount to be 
eaten. What was eaten and how much was 
recorded. The results showed that while 
the children chose little variety at any one 

‘Cultivating the Child's Appetite," C. A. Aldrich, M. D., 
MacMillan, 1932. 
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meal, within a month of time their free 
choices resulted in os well balanced a diet 
as a trained (sediatrician might have pre- 
cribed. 

Anthropologists have usually found prim- 
itive peoples in their native state eating a 
balanced diet. Marked changes in the na- 
tive diet have frequently resulted disastrous- 
ly. Increased susceptibility to disease, and 
almost invariably rapid deterioration of the 
teeth have been the immediate results.** 
Similarly, studies of national food habits have 
often shown an excellent balance of caloric 
values and vitamins to be present in foods at 
first condemned by medical men. For in- 
stance, the sheep's viscera which the Na- 
vaho eats from choice was first rejected as 
"unclean" by our dietitians and later found 
to contain many of the vitamins which the 
White man gets from green vegetables and 
tomatoes. In the same manner we have 
questioned the Eskimo's oily diet only to dis- 
cover the stored sunlight in the fish-liver 
oils. 

Here and there individual Americans may 
learn to prefer an alien diet, but by and 
large the effect of significant dietary change 
may be harmful from -both psychological and 
physical standpoints. Unaccustomed foods 
are not appetizing to the same degree as 
are pleasantly familiar foods- We there- 
fore, don't eat with the same gusto or in the 
same amount. Some of the new foods are 
more distasteful than others, which results 
in our eating unbalanced meals — both in 
terms of what we are used to eating, and in 
terms of the new diet. As a result we get 
a badly unbalanced ration. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising 
to find the menus of our Indian boarding 
schools prepared in almost complete disre- 

**Taro and Sweet Potatoes vs. Grain Foods in Relation to 
Health and Dental Decay in Hawaii/' M R. Jones, Nils P. 
Larsen, M. D., and G. P. Richard, D. D S., The Dental Cosmos, 
April 1934 pp. 395-409 


gard of native eating habits and regional 
food supplies The rapid advance in meth- 
ods of preserving typical White foods has 
made it as easy to have escaloped tomatoes 
in Alaska as in California; canned spinach in 
South Dakota as in New Jersey; puffed rice 
on the Navaho reservation as in Minneapolis. 
Highly trained dietitians, who believe that 
milk is the best all round food; that tomatoes 
are a sure source of vitamin A; that eggs are 
high in nutriment (protein, minerals and vit- 
amins); that cod liver oil is good for rickets 
in countries of little sunlight; have built the 
menus of our schools in these terms regard- 
less of the native food habits of the children 
or the potential foods which might be pro- 
duced in the area, and with which the chil- 
dren's diet would have to be continued after 
leaving school. 

In many recent years dried fish, seal oil, 
and seal liver, normal and necessary articles 
of diet for Eskimos and Alaska Indians, 
were completely absent from the tables of 
our Alaska schools. Milk was produced at 
great expense and effort at many of our 
schools in areas where a cow is an anomaly, 
and cow's milk unheard of in the native diet- 
ary. Prepared breakfast foods such as corn 
flakes, puffed rice, and shredded wheat 
were on the breakfast menu of almost every 
Indian boarding school, despite the fact that 
they are notoriously the most expensive 
form in which cereals can be bought and 
totally unsuited to the food habits of a peo- 
ple most of whom are looking forward to the 
production of their own food, and who will 
have little ready money for such expensive 
luxuries. 

Not only hove we gone to considerable ex- 
pense to ship such unsuitable foods into 
schools at great distances from the sources 
of production, but we have firmly and, we 
thought, kindly insisted that children 
change completely their dietary habits to 
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conform to our peculiar American prejudi- 
cies as to what vjs good for them. The 
kind intent probably masked an uninten- 
tionally cruel form of maltreatment. 

Put yourself in the place of the children. 
Imagine a daily meal of seal liver, berries 
soaked in seal oil and well aged salmon — 
if you aren't accustomed to it — or at the oth- 
er extreme, a diet of frijoles and redhot chili 
sauce, cold enchilades and chiliconcarne if 
you have been brought up in a home where 
pepper is almost unknown. 

The implications are clear. A careful 
study and use of native foods is indicated — 
and equally important, an analysis of the 
less expensive forms in which articles of 
common diet may be purchased. Rolled 
oats may be obtained in quantity packed in 
sacks like flour, and while it requires a trifle 
longer cooking, it is probably more nourish- 
ing than many of the steam treated, box- 
ed, and well advertised brands. Semolina 
may be obtained similarly from flour mills 
or macaroni factories, and costs half as much 
as prepared wheat mushes, without being 
greatly different. 

More suitable foods at a substantial sav- 
ing in cost should be the result of such an 
open-minded study of foods habits and 
sources of supply. Let's stop trying to 
force a middle-class American diet upon 
people who prefer something else, and will 
probably have to live on something else 
much of their lives. Remember: What na- 
ture offers in support of life is probably best 
suited to the area in which it is found. 

6. ONE MAN'S MEAT 

“T"HE war period has seen an increased em- 

“ phasis on nutritional needs. Colorful 
posters tell us to eat a rainbow assortment 
•of foods — foods containing the essential 


vitamins, minerals and energy building pro- 
teins and carbohydrates. Vice - President 
Wallace dramatizes the battle for more and 
better eating by advising us to win the peace 
by helping the nations of the world to pro- 
duce more food for all. 

For a world in which only a small minor- 
ity has ever been well fed, all of this atten- 
tion to food is highly desirable. However 
there is also real danger in the specific na- 
ture of many of the recommendations. Milk 
is a good food. Most milk contains a bene- 
ficial variety of many of the things our 
bodies need. However not all people can 
drink milk. Food for most, milk is poison 
for some — and strange as it may seem, 
these exceptional few who are unable to 
drink milk manage to get its values In some 
other way. Some of the best teeth in the 
world grow on people who never drink milk 
but find a usable source of calcium in other 
foods such as cheese, beans, etc. 

Orange and tomatoes are an important 
source of vitamins and judicious plugging of 
that fact by the growers and marketers of 
these foods has vastly Increased their use. 
Yet they are both relatively newcomers to 
the American table — ^within the last genera- 
tion. And while tomatoes were called 'Move 
apples" and thought to be poisonous, peo- 
ple managed to be reasonably healthy. 
Here again, what are toothsome morsels to 
some may be poison to others. Many peo- 
ple are allergic to citrus fruits and some re- 
act adversely to tomatoes. It is quite clear 
that the same elements are present in many 
other foods — these are merely handy pack- 
ages which offer a palatable dosage of de- 
sirable foods values. Raw cabbage for ex- 
ample contains vitamin C, is therefore a 
good substitute and is available in many 
areas. 

Furthermore, blind faith in the inevitabil- 
ity that these foods will always contain the 
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Stated amounts of various vitamins, miner- 
als, etc., may be misplaced. No cow manu- 
factures calcium. She merely passes it 
along. If adequate amounts of calcium (or 
any other substance) are in the foods she 
eats, they will reappear in her milk. If the 
fodder is deficient — ^the milk will also be de- 
ficient. So with fruits or vegetables. What- 
ever they contain must have been in the soil 
in which they were grown. Vegetables will 
grow in ill-balanced soils — just as human 
beings will grow on an ill-balanccd die^ — 
and foods which are themselves deficient 
may appear outwardly normal. 

There is a good deal of evidence that if 
human beings or animals thrive in an envir- 
onment, they will normally find a balanced 
diet there. With Eskimos it will be largely 
meat or fish and their products. With 
Polynesians it will be largely vegetarian. In 
poorer environments there are greater prob- 
abilities of deficiency — but in a natural en- 
vironment these are likely to be compen- 
sated for. For example some Indians got 
needed minerals by eating certain clays with 
wild tubers. The tubers were bitter and the 
clay was supposed to make them more pa- 
latable. It probably did, but it also contain- 
ed needed food elements not otherwise pres- 
ent in the diet. 

A few years ago the literature of the nu- 
tritionists overflowed with calories. Anyone 
who visited New York during that period 
may remember the menus of Childs' restau- 
rants which listed the caloric content of all 
foods, and recommended the perfect bal- 
anced ration in these terms. Today's slo- 
gan of the nutritionists is vitamins. Again we 
find balanced rations, this time expressed in 
vitamins and minerals. They weren't men- 
tioned during the caloric epidemic because 
they hadn't been discovered then. There is 
no question about the importance of vita- 
mins to human health, but there are prob- 
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ably many facts about nutrition still to be 
discovered. 

There is no doubt that more and better 
food is a great need for many people. It 
is cleor that a varied menu offers a better 
chance for a balanced diet than a limited 
one. But a few other facts should help us 
to avoid the excess always present at the 
height of a new fad — and vitamins are to- 
day's food fad. 

1 . "What is one man's meat may be an- 
other man's poison." Therefore no attempt 
; '^ould be made to force foods which the in- 
dividual rejects. 

2. There are many sources of desired food 
elements. Science, while a voluable ally in 
analyzing body needs and food values, 
moves forward a step at a tirrie and we are 
far from knowing the whole story about diet. 
Let's not forget the spinach craze-r-fol low- 
ed later by the discovery that many essen- 
tial elements present in spinach on the stalk 
are lost through enzyme action within a few 
hours after it is picked, therefore seldom 
present in the dish of spinach on the din- 
ner table. Before spinach was discovered, 
men were getting the desirable vitamins and 
minerals from other sources, and have con- 
tinued to get them since, without eating 
spinach. 

3. Most native diets are reasonably well 
balanced in terms of the food sources of the 
environment. It is therefore dangerous to 
attempt to discourage the use of one food or 
urge the use of another, without knowing 
what the total effect will be. Missionaries 
worked for years to persuade the federal 
government to issue lean meat to the Plains 
Indians, instead of beef on the hoof, in ord- 
er to stop the "disgusting" consumption of 
the blood and viscera. They succeeded — 
and we later discovered that they had thus 
deprived the Indians of one of their best 
sources of vitamins. Our Indian schools 
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were long guilty of similar indoctrination in 
the Navaho country and in Alaska. Maybe 
they still are despite statements like this 
from the "office," for teacher turnover is 
rapid, and ' nothing is more ingrained than 
food prejudices. Pijoan's diet study of the 
Papago, completed in 1943 reveals that the 
best nourished are those who follow the an- 
cient pattern, depending largely on native 
foods. The most poorly nourished are the 
wage workers buying White foods from the 
trader. 

A completely White diet has seldom been 
introduced to native peoples, for Whites de- 
pend on cultivated fresh vegetables, fresh 
meats and fresh fruits, supplemented with 
canned or preserved items. Seldom is the 
White table completely dependent on pre- 
served foods — ^yet in remote areas the cost 
of transporting our "temperate zone" fresh 
foods places them beyond the purse of the 
native buyer. As a result, the native who 
has adopted the White menu is getting an 
imperfect balance from the trader's shelves. 
In his native state he would have gotten 
fresh food from the vegetation of his envir- 
onment which would have compensated for 
the absence of fresh celery, lettuce, carrots, 
beets, cabbage, oranges, apples, grapes and 
tomatoes. Rabbits, squirrels, fxairie dogs, 
and other meat not often eaten by Whites 
would supply the fresh meat, and the com- 
plete use of the animal (viscera, etc.) would 
have still further enriched the native diet. 

4. It is pointless to teach dependence on 
foods not present in the environment. It is 
more important, for example, to find what 
is the best milk substitute in Northern Alas- 
ka and include that in the diet of our Alaska 
boarding schools, than to import cows to 
Ekiutna or Wrangell and teach the children 
to drink milk. The same may well be true 
of many Indian reservations in the United 
States. Milk introduced into the diet in- 


evitably replaces other foods with similar 
food values. When milk is automatically 
lost from the diet, it is often too late to devfe- 
lop a taste for the substitutes which are 
available. There was a time when the Indian 
Service shipped oranges to Point Barrow. It 
should have been manifest that nature pro- 
vided the equivalent sources of vitamin C 
within the Artie Circle or man could never 
have lived there. The same energy could 
better have gone into analyzing the environ- 
ment to discover what it supplied. 

5. Food habits play an important part in 
physical and mental well-being. The body 
becomes accustomed to handling its nourish- 
ment in certain forms. A sudden change in 
the familiar pattern may fail to satisfy actual 
hunger and may also disrupt the feeling of 
satisfaction which comes from good food. 
Our hospitals often ignore this important 
factor in handling native patients. A good 
diet is provided for patients in terms of what 
White people are fed in hospitals. But the 
patient craves the familiar and often leaves 
before his cure is complete in order to get a 
"square meal." Hospitals could well afford to 
serve the popular native foods of their area. 

7 . INDIAN FOODS 

AT ONE time the individual members of 
the North American Indian tribes were, 
generally speaking, healthy, stalwart and 
strong. Their bodies were outstandingly well 
developed and could endure extreme physi- 
cal hardship. History tells us that In early 
times many Indians died of disease but we 
know that the "fittest'' who did survive 
were noted for their fine physique. 

If we could turn the clock back we should 
probably find that diet played an important 
role in their superior physical development, 
and from our research we might learn much 
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that would be of value to us. Let's review 
briefly the foods that were included in their 
diet. 

For protein, fats, minerals and vitamins 
they ate buffalo, rabbit, deer, bear, duck, 
geese, turkey, small birds, turtles, fish, fish 
eggs, bird eggs, and insects, including grass- 
hoppers and ants. 

For carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins 
they ate many varieties of land and sea 
plants, bulbs of the Mariposa tulip, the 
camass plant, the roots of wild turnips or 
Prairie potatoes, parsnips, clover, cacti, fern 
and bracken, the leaves, seeds, fruit, or 
stems of many "greens," sea weeds, eel 
grass; all kinds of wild berries such as sal- 
mon or raspberries, strawberries, gooseber- 
ries, elderberries, chokecherries, huckleber- 
ies, cranberries, salal, rose hips or haws, 
maize, wild rice, and all kinds of wild fruits, 
the inside bark of spruce and hemlock. 

For sweets there were maple sap, sugar 
and honey. 

Many different plants were used for brew- 
ing Indian tea, such as sage, peppermint, 
sassafras and winter green. 

Long hours in the sun, and in some cases 
the consumption of large quantities of fish 
oils, gave them vitamin D. 

The Indians knew how to preserve their 
food and they knew, too, how to preserve 
some of it so that it could be easily carried 
on long hard journeys. Their famous pem- 
mican consisted of dried buffalo or venison 
meat, or dried fish, mixed with berries such 
as chokecherries, fat and herbs. It was 
compressed Into small containers and, ac- 
cording to reports, it could be kept four or 
five years without spoilage. These foods 
stack up very well when compared with our 
present day foods. They may have been 
superior. 

But, there is much more to be said about 
the diet. First of all it is unlikely that any 


one tribe was able to procure all of the foods 
listed above and it is doubtful that any one 
tribe could obtain during the entire year all 
the foods common to its home area, but 
somehow the diet helped to produce strong, 
vigorous people. Let's go a little farther. 

The vegetables, grains, berries, fruits and 
nuts they had grew in soil that had not 
been depleted of minerals and nutrients. It 
was enriched and fertilized by the natural 
decay of leaves, grasses and manure. The 
Indians consumed all edible parts of the 
plants, leaves, roots, bulbs, seeds, skins, 
flowers, bark — any part that could be eaten. 
They were eaten soon after they were gath- 
ered and many times while they were being 
gathered so that there was little, if any, time 
for loss of vitamins. . No precious food 
substances were taken out by processing. 
If they were cooked they were cooked with 
skins, stems, etc. on, and the water in which 
they were cooked was utilized. 

The animals they ate fed on the "fat of 
the land" and their flesh, organs, bones and 
bone marrow, were rich in vitamins and 
minerals. The Indians ate them when 
freshly killed, flesh, fat, blood, organs, bone 
marrow, bones, and all. 

Apparently the Indians, without knowing 
it, were good nutritionists because their 
former foods and their food habits com- 
pare rather favorably with present day 
standards of good nutrition, and they were 
willing to travel long distances to obtain the 
foods they needed for an adequate diet. 
Journeys to obtain salt were annual pilgrim- 
ages of great Importance. It is possible 
that the efficacy of a number of plants 
classified as Indian medicines or ceremonial 
foods could be traced to their high mineral 
and vitamin content. 

Today the Indians of necessity have a dif- 
ferent set of food patterns and habits. No 
longer are they free to travel long distances 
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to obtain the food they want and like. Their 
free hunting and fishing areas are restrict- 
ed, as are the. areas on which they can gath- 
er plants. Their supply of regulatory foods 
has been, in some cases, almost entirely cut 
off. Wild greens are still used by many 
tribes, but not in quantities sufficient to 
make up tor the losses of vitamins. The 
processed foods which they have been forc- 
ed to substitute for their original whole- 
product foods are lacking in many essent- 
ials. There is little doubt that the use of 
pinons, chute, cacti buds, wild onions, raw 
fish, fish oils, corn, prairie dogs, etc., foods 
so well liked and so extensively used by In- 
dians, has played an important role in the 
maintenance of good health. 

We are reminded of an old lady in Hoopa 
Valley who in reminiscing, states that until 
she was a grown woman she had never seen 
or eaten foods other than fish from the Trin- 
ity River, wild game, wild berries, and 
acorns. Though over one hundred years 
of age she is in good health and carries on 
her crafts work and household duties with 
considerable energy. 

This data has many implications for In- 
dian Service personnel but there are two 
that seem to be particularly valuable at the 
present time: 

1. The present diet of Indians can and 
should be greatly improved through re-edu- 
cation in proper nutrition and by a re-intro- 
duction of many of the wild greens, grains, 
nuts, etc. listed above, into their diets. It 
seems particularly desirable to stress their 
use during the period of food rationing and 
as a precautionary health measure should 
transportation be greatly curtailed or en- 
tirely cut off, thereby lessening the amounts 
and kinds of foods that will be available for 
purchase. 

2. Groups, other than Indians, could be 
better nourished if they could be persuad- 


ed to supplement their diets with the above 
foods. A booklet of correctly formulated 
and carefully tested recipes for using them 
could be a very valuable contribution that 
Indian people might make to the present 
campaign for food nutrition for all people. 

The gathering and identification of these 
^vegetable foods might profitably form 
the basis for both elementary and high 
school courses In botany or nature study or 
science . — Helbing 

8. right eating 

FOR HEALTH 

INDIANS need foods rich In vitamins, es- 
■ peclally vitamins C and A, during the win- 
ter. Vitamin C is the most easily destroyed 
of the known vitamins, and stored food loses 
much of it. The human body ne.eds vita- 
min C daily; better still, three times a day. 
Vitamin A is also needed regularly. Young 
fresh green leaves supply both. 

To keep a growing school boy or girl in 
good health, one-quarter to one-half cup of 
mixed raw greens, leaves, and carrots in a 
vegetable dish or salad will yield the amount 
needed daily. December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March are the months when the 
homemaker and school housekeepers need 
to be especially watchful to supply the fresh 
green and yellow fruits and vegetables. 
But when it is winter on northern Indian res- 
ervations — fresh vegetables are hard to get. 
Not necessarily — if you live in a house or 
schoolhouse wnere there is one small spot 
where Jack Frost can be shut out. 

All around the globe for uncounted gen- 
erations, millions of wise women have sup- 
plied their families daily with tender, 
luscious green leaves by the simple method 
of inviting spring to come early to their 
kitchens. 
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What plants do the people invite to come 
before spring? The ones whose hardy 
seeds they have in large amounts. Rye on 
the steppes of Russia, wheat in the moun- 
tain valleys of the Alps, soybeans in China 
and Japan. What plants yield an abund- 
ance of vitamin C? Almost any tender, 
young, edible plants. The most easily 
availoule greens are sprouts of beans, wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, and corn. Any seeds 
that are plentiful on the reservations can 
be used. It's simple end it is fun to sprout 
grains. 

Soybeans: Hand-sort and use only the 
whole normal sized beans (broken pieces 
and husks may spoil the whole supply). Add 
a level teaspoonful of chlorinated lime' to 
three gallons of water in a glass jai or bot- 
tle. Let stand for three hours. Soak one cup 
of beans in four cups of the treated water 
over night. Drain. After soaking over night 
the beans are placed in a clean scalded 
glass jar or glazed earthen pitcher. A flow- 
er pot may be used. It is, however, difficult 
to keep an unglazed pot free from mold 
germs. Fill the jar or pot only half full of 
beans. A piece of cheese cloth may be tied 
over the top with a deep sag so water can 
be gently poured into the jar. The jar is 
gently turned up-side-down immediately to 
drain. In that position it is stored in a 
dark warm place, never changing from 70 
to 80 degrees in temperature. Tempera- 
ture is important! Great care must be used 
not to break the beans. 

The importance of keeping molds and 
fungi out with treated water cannot be over- 
stated. Many batches of grain sprouts 
have been spoiled through the use of moldy 
cloths and pots, or from being placed in 
cabinets infested with mold or fungi. Only 
equipment that can be kept free from molds 
should be used. In the Indian home the 

1 Chlorinated lime can be purchased at a drug store. It 
IS not expensive. 


entire equipment may consist of a clean 
scalded piece of cordstring, a piece of clean 
cheese cloth, a glass jar, and a clean news- 
paper or a clean cardboard box which will 
exclude all light. Where light is to be ex- 
cluded by a newspaper, a dunce cap can be 
rolled and cut so it will fit over the inverted 
bean jar. Newspapers and paper boxes 
can readily be replaced and clean fresh ones 
used. The dark cardboard box can be 
placed near a heating stove or under the 
cook stove. If the dunce cap is used, it 
can be set over the jar and the jar placed on 
a shelf or near a stove. Sprouts are tender 
young plants. They must be grown in the 
dark and they must not be chilled. 

The bean sprouts will thrive only if they 
are kept at a uniform temperature and wat- 
ered regularly. Each morning and noon 
the bean jar should be filled with plain, un- 
treated water at room temperature and the 
water drained off immediately. The jar 
should be inverted in a bowl and set in the 
dark. Each evening chlorinated lime water, 
room temperature, should be used and im- 
mediately drained off. The sprouting jar 
must be kept in the dark. Cold water 
must never be used. In 4 or 5 days and 
nights the sprouts will be ready to eat. 

Grain sprouting is merely getting tender 
plants to grow early in the season in the 
house. There is no change in the food 
habits of the Indians in using them; the In- 
dians have for centuries eaten green spring 
plants. They use the tender leaf buds of 
trees and bushes. 

The hardy large seeds of beans, rye, bar- 
ley, corn, oats, and wheat, are used because 
they sprout more readily than do the smaller 
seeds, such as lettuce. 

Grain Sprouts: Sacks from about 1 2 x 15 
inches of coarse cloth or burlap can be made 
to fit a glass or wooden tray about 3 inches 
deep. The tray should be fitted with wood- 
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en slats to allow for drainage. The bags are 
dipped into boiling water and cooled before 
the beans are spread in them. The seeds 
should be hand sorted, washed in treated 
water and soaked in treated water over night 
and drained. Four cups of seeds can be 
put into one bag. The bags are then plac- 
ed on the slats in the tray. The tray is 
set in a dark place for about 5 to 7 days. 
Each day the tray is filled, morning and 
noon, with plain room temperature water, 
drained, and returned to the dark place. 
In the evening the tray is filled with treated 
water, drained and returned to the dark 
place. 

The beans or grains and their sprouts may 
both be eaten. They may be used in soups 
or served as a cooked vegetable. Grain 
sprouts raised in sacks can be clipped once 
or twice and the sprouts will continue grow- 
ing until the seed is exhausted. 

The grain sprouts of rye, wheat, barley, 
and oats are very tender and delicate in 
flavor. They should be served raw so as 
not to lose any of the precious vitamins. 
They add interest and vitamin value to 
many dishes. To begin the use of grain 
sprouts, they should be served in the foods 
that the children have long liked. 

The use of tender green leaves is not new 
to the Indian children. They are common 
in Indian homes. For many years the 
school meals have included them. The cooks 
have used chopped onions, lettuce, parsley, 
chives, peppers, and many other greens. 
They have been added to the foods to give 
flavor. They also added needed vitamin 
content to the meals. 

The fresh grain sprouts may be chopped 
and added to onions and peppers in salads, 
stuffed eggs, meat rolls, and many other 
dishes. Wise cooks will find many unusual 
and pleasing combinations. 

Since the tender green leaves are rich 


in vitamin content they can be added in 
relatively small quantities. 

To conserve the vitamin C, the sprouts 
should be used immediately after being re- 
moved from the grain or bean. They 
should be chopped quickly, kept cool and 
served at once. Soda should not be added. 

— Burton 

9 . TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY 

11 OW warm should a class room be kept? 
■ ■ If this were a matter of opinion, a va- 
riety of answers might be expected, depend- 
ent upon the reactions of different people as 
influenced by their responsiveness to temper- 
ature changes, the amount of clothes they 
wear and their physical activity. 

Man lived in relative comfort for thou- 
sands of years in dwellings heated only by 
wood fires which kept the room temperatures 
only a few degrees higher than the outside 
air. Since the Introduction of steam heat, 
men have adapted themselves to a mild de- 
grees of parboiling and some have grown to 
like it. 

Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow of Yale University 
has conducted a series of scientific investi- 
gations into the relationship of health to 
room temperature, especially as regards 
school rooms. He has found an intimate 
connection between room temperature and 
diseases of the nasal passages and lungs. 
In general, he finds that it is healthier to 
be somewhat cold than to be too warm. A 
temperature of between 68 and 70 degrees 
was found to be without question the most 
healthful for the school room. The lower 
temperature was considerably more desir- 
able, especially in class rooms where the 
children were permitted to be active, in ac- 
cordance with modern pedagogical thought. 
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Children confined to class rooms at tem- 
peratures much greater than this suffer 
much more from common colds and influ- 
enza. Tuberculosis and other respiratory 
diseases frequently follow. 

But temperature is not the only factor in 
the control of air. Air movement and mois- 
ture are also found to play an important 
part. Dr. Winslow completely exploded the 
Germanic myth that a continuing change of 
air was essential. As incorporated in the 
school law of many states, this pseudo-scien- 
tific assumption calls for the mechanical in- 
troduction of air into class rooms at the rate 
of 30 cubic feet per minute. Dr. Winslow 
proved that if the air was kept in motion by 
means of fans or by means of the simple 
draft brought about by a slightly open win- 
dow, a class room full of air could be used 
continuously by a group of children all day 
or for several days, without evidences of dis- 
comfort or loss of alertness. The peculiar- 
ly unpleasant body odors present in a room 
which has thus been continuously used can 
be considerably reduced if the air circulates, 
and bear no relationship whatever to the 
depletion of oxygen content. Lastly, a min- 
imum amount of moisture appears to be ne- 
cessary in order to reduce the tendency to- 
ward respiratory difficulties. Warmed air 
particularly is liable to be lacking in mois- 
ture content. 

Fortunately, expensive equipment is not 
necessary to give effect to these recom- 
mendations. A stove, a thermometer, on 
open window, and a pan of water are the es- 
sential elements. One may, of course, sub- 
stitute radiator for stove. The thermometer 
is essential, for it is the only accurate way 
to determine the actual room temperature. 
One's personal feelings are utterly unreli- 
able. Such a thermometer may be hung 
from the ceiling in the center of the room, 
or two may be placed on opposite walls, one 


on the exterior wall near the windows, the 
other on the opposite interior wall. In view 
of the fact that air temperature varies at dif- 
ferent heights in the room, the thermometer 
should be located in the air layer occupied 
by the children. 

When the thermometer rises above 70 de- 
grees It is time to do something either to the 
stove or to the windows. Some form of de- 
flector board at the window sill is all that is 
necessary. Deflector boards might with ad- 
vantage be placed on all of the window sills. 
Such a board may be made of anything from 
a sheet of plate glass to a piece of lumber 
out of a packing case Even stiffened card- 
board can be adequate. This board 
should fit snugly against the window sill at 
the point where the window opens and ex- 
tend from 12 to 18 inches above the sill. It 
should slope inward so that the upper edge 
is from two to four inches away from the 
window. A current of air entering through 
anr opening of the lower sash will then be de- 
flected upward and will tend to set the air 
in the room in motion above the children's 
heads, thus avoiding a draft. 

Patented humidifiers which may be hung 
on the radiators are on sale in a number of 
hardware stores. As a matter of fact a ma- 
jority of them are Inferior to a pan full of 
water near the stove or under the radiator. 
A desirable humidifier is one that offers the 
largest possible water surface from which 
evaporation can take place. Most of the 
.patented devices offer only a limited sur- 
face from which the water can evaporate. 

What has been said In relation to class 
rooms applies equally to dormitory and liv- 
ing rooms. Almost uniformly throughout the 
Indian Service our buildings are overheated. 

If you as a class room teacher find 
that a temperature of from 68 to 70 degrees 
in a class room Is unpleasantly cool, you had 
better get a sweater or wear warmer under- 
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wear. No teacher has the right to jeopard- 
ize the health of the children under her con- 
trol, for the privilege of wearing a sheer 
shirt waist. The control of this matter is 
largely in the hands of the class room teach- 
er. This control can be simplified where 
the mechanical equipment of the school is 
modernized, but even then no mechanical 
device can replace the constant watchful- 
ness of the class room teacher. Let us have 
proF>er temperatures and better health. 

— Townsend and Beatty 

10. CLIMATE AND 
TUBERCULOSIS 

I ETTERS are frequently received in the Of- 
^ fice requesting approval for enrollment 
of Indian pupils threatened with tuberculosis 
at one or other of our southwestern schools. 
The dry climate of southern Arizona and 
New Mexico was years ago recognized as a 
favorable environment in which to arrest the 
inroads of tuberculosis. Many people of all 
races flocked to these states in search of a 
renewed lease on life. The dry air and 
golden sunshine of these states rewarded 
with a lengthened life span many of those 
who sought them out early enough in their 
fight with tuberculosis. Many who went to 
the southwest believing in miracles found 
that nature is no miracle worker where the 
disease, through neglect, had become too 
far advanced. The cures which nature 
wrought in these southwestern beauty spots 
have been well advertised. As a result, the 
impression still persists that those who suf- 
fer from tuberculosis should seek one of 
these southwestern states. This is not ne- 
cessarily true. 

Those with the innate strength to recover 
will, of course, find Arizona and New Mex- 
ico a pleasant and a favorable area for re- 


covery, but physicians have discovered that 
the price of recovery in this mild and dry cli- 
mate is the necessity to continue living there. 
Many northerners prefer the north and wish 
to return. Many others from outside of these 
states find it necessary to return to their 
homes in order to resume the ordered pro- 
cess of earning a living. Therefore, a re- 
sort to the southwest for arresting tubercu- 
losis can only be recommended for those 
who will find it possible to live there the rest 
of their lives. This constitutes no misfor- 
tune for the average resident of our north- 
ern states. 

Mother Nature is a good physician when 
given an even break, and it has been found 
that when a patient suffering in the early 
stages of tuberculosis will follow the needful 
regimen of rest, food, and care, the disease 
can be arrested in his home state almost as 
rapidly as in the southwest, and that there- 
after he can continue to live a reasonably 
active life in his accustomed climate without 
suffering a relapse. 

What is true about the population at large 
is equally true with regard to Indian young- 
sters. If their future lives are likely to be 
lived in the northern states, their resistance 
to tuberculosis had best be built up in these 
same areas. For that reason many well 
known tuberculosis sanitariums have been 
built in the mountains of the northern states. 
It must not be forgotten that some of the 
most famous tuberculosis hospitals of Eu- 
rope are to be found in the Alps. 

As has been said before, children who are 
undernourished, and show signs of suscept- 
ibility to tuberculosis need rest, good food, 
and freedom from physical strain. Such a 
regimen may be arranged at any Indian 
Service boarding school for particular chil- 
dren In need of this type of treatment. The 
final arbiter In all cases must, of course be a 
physician who Is an expert with tuberculosis. 
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8 . 

PROBLEM SOLVING 
THROUGH GUIDANCE 


1 . ANALYZE EXPERIENCE 

11 OW can better guidance be furnished 
* * the small percentage of Indian students 
who go on to advanced educational training 
after high school? Despite the fact that the 
larger number who are and should be seek- 
ing a way of life on reservations should and 
sometimes do receive guidance adapted to 
their problem, there nevertheless remains a 
small group of from 1 to 4 per cent who 
seek further education and who must also 
be counseled. The guidance furnished this 
latter group is often complicated by a lack 
of sufficient information and by unreal- 
istic attitudes on the part of teachers. The 
vocational surveys* recently completed in- 
dicate trends, but individual needs still re- 
quire interpretation and study. 

One reservation, through a representa- 
tive loan committee and ample records, may 
be helping all the faculty to a better guid- 
ance program, while in another situation the 
short-sighted and ill-founded notions of a 
few individuals may have altogether too 
much influence on a student's decision to 
take up advanced work. Where careful 
records are kept year after year and where 
the whole education staff has an opportun- 
ity to familiarize itself with the records, 
guidance to students is based on the exper- 

•Socio-economic surveys have been made of Pine Ridge, 
Sherman, Phoenix and Oklahoma. See Indian Education 
Numbers 31 and 32 for Pine Ridge Vocational survey; Num- 
ber 41 for Sherman-California survey; Supplement to Num- 
ber 48 for Phoenix-Arizona survey. 


ience gathered through the years and on 
the judgment of a group. On the other 
hand, guidance may be rather ill-founded 
where advice as to advanced training is left 
largely to individual faculty members; 
where records are not kept; and where, con- 
sequently, a teacher may be rather hazy this 
year about what happened to students last 
year and the year before. 

Since ill-founded, unrealistic guidance is 
influencing students to seek advanced train- 
ing who later quit school before completion 
of a college course, it seems worthwhile to 
analyze the reasons leading to this bad 
guidance. There appears to be a group of 
Indian teachers who talk or think in this 
fashion: "I left the home environment (res- 
ervation), took advanced training, and am 
successful, therefore every Indian student 
should do the same." This group has its 
counterpart among White teachers, many of 
whom finding nothing which they view as 
desirable in reservation life, counsel children 
to break away from it all and advise a col- 
lege education as a means to this end. In- 
dividual interests and abilities are allowed to 
figure very little in the thinking of either 
group. There is even a small number of 
teachers, who unconsciously no doubt, de- 
mand that students vicariously fulfill the 
ambitions they themselves have been un- 
able to achieve. Students who have been 
thus unwisely influenced are finally left with 
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a sense of failure and fall into negative at- 
titudes. 'The faculty adviser who insists 
that a student is 'too good' to return to the 
reservation, . . . who looks, perhaps un- 
consciously, with scorn upon Indian values 
and attempts to implant his own White no- 
tions of success, who makes the student dis- 
satisfied with every element of his Indian 
life without offering a way out that is pos- 
sible of achievement, simply builds o gulf 
between the student and his people and 
leaves him in some no-man's land, neither 
an Indian nor a White."* 

A number of case studies made by a stu- 
dent loan committee on one reservation give 
evidence that such records may influence 
toward more wise and ordered choice. For 
example: 

1. Johnny Armstrong** who was rated an 
able student, went to the state university 
and dropped out after a few months be- 
cause "the students and faculty did not like 
me." Analysis indicated that Johnny expect- 
ed to borrow clothing and even towels from 
his dormitory mates and to have his assign- 
ments all outlined for him by the instructor. 
He did not complete his assignments with- 
out special urging. He had very little idea 
of contributing his share, without sugges- 
tion, to the give and take of dormitory life 
or to the class projects being developed by 
his instructors or fellow students. Adverse 
criticism Instead of helping him to do better 
the next day, rather led him to retreat and 
give up. 

2. Rollo Peters was Interested in art and 
several of his teachers rather unthinking- 
ly praised his art work and encouraged him 
to make art his career. It was not until the 
end of his senior year that examination of 
his work by a visiting art teacher revealed 
that Rollo copied all his drawings and that 

*McCaskill, J. C. — Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 
Ma:;azine, Jan. 1940. 

**This name and others similarly used are fictitious. 


even though he had some talent as a drafts- 
man, there were other students who had as 
much ability, and in addition could origin- 
ate. No school of art would accept Rollo. 
His reaction, with some justification it must 
be admitted, was to give up worthwhile ac- 
tivity of all kinds. He does not even con- 
tribute by doing his share of the chores at 
his father's home. 

3. Glenn Waters went to a state teachers 
college; stayed a year; made failures in var- 
ious subjects; and finally left to become a 
salesman. After a few months he gave up 
this job and returned to the reservation. 
Glenn was judged able, with a good com- 
mand of English, and was given a job on the 
reservation. After a few months, however, 
he failed to report regularly for work 
and was irresponsible in his attitude. Ap- 
parently, Glenn would do fairly well the 
parts of his job he liked, but was irked by 
any need to carry responsibility for what he 
was not especially Interested in. 

4. Two other individuals at the same 
school were passed by the loan committee 
and failed to make good during their first 
year. One of these students did not even 
attend classes in the institution he was sup- 
posed to be attending, a fact learned very 
late in the term by his reservation school. 

5. Jerry Corvain entered an institution for 
advanced training largely on his own initia- 
tive. His transcript of credits was issued by 
a clerk, substituting for the principal during 
the summer, and was in consequence inac- 
curately described and posted. Jerry was 
given a lower rating at his new school than 
he was entitled to, without his old school be- 
ing any the wiser. His choice of subjects, 
likewise, had little to do with his future 
plans. The need here was that some ad- 
viser in the new situation report back to his 
first school. 

All of these cases coming to the attention 
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of a loan committee in a two year period had 
a very decided effect in several ways. First, 
the loan committee, and through them the 
associated faculty, became convinced that 
some students ill-fitted for advanced train- 
ing were being over-stimulated by individual 
teachers to spend money on training for 
which they had no real aptitude or well- 
founded desire. Second, the faculty group 
decided that investigation of students' apti- 
tudes was not made early enough in their 
school career. Third, it seemed evident 
that students, especially those desiring ad- 
vanced training, needed to become accus- 
tomed to voluntary and varied responses in 
class. Simply handing in a daily assign- 
ment given out by the teachers was not an 
indication of fitness for advanced training. 
Students need to become accustomed to 
carrying on work in addition to the usual 
oral and written responses. They should do 
some reading on their own initiative, and as 
a result contribute some special information, 
experiment or collection to the group. 
Fourth, in the colleges and other institutions 
where Indian students seek advanced train- 
ing there should be some one instructor 
willing to act as adviser and counselor to In- 
dian students. 

These conclusions on the part of the loan 
committee undoubtedly influenced the 
whole faculty, in their later advice to stu- 
dents seeking advanced training. Such 
study contrasts sharply with reservations 
where the loan committee does not function 
very regularly, and where the same poor 
guidance continues from year to year. 
There are no cumulative records; no reports 
by the loan committee to the faculty; and, 
consequently, there is little discussion to 
develop faculty opinion. 

In spite of greatly improved guidance by 
the representative loan committee, some 
students who go to advanced schools will 


fail. Nevertheless, the evidence seems to 
indicate that the number of such failures 
can be reduced where a loan committee 
functions as a part of the education pro- 
gram. Indications are that all students 
need to know and understand reservation 
conditions and what each, as an individual, 
can do in the reservation situation, because 
even those apparently fitted and desirous of 
advanced training may finally return to the 
reservation. Undoubtedly, more careful 
planning may greatly reduce the waste of 
time and money by Indian young people, 
which now occurs . — Hulsizer 

2 . GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 

"T"HE selection of students to receive loans 
” for higher education has been placed in 
the hands of a student loan committee on 
most reservations. This committee usually 
consists of representatives of the reser- 
vation school personnel and of leading In- 
dians. Effective judgment regarding eligi- 
bility for a federal loan requires more than 
passing information about the candidates. 
To meet this larger challenge it would ap- 
pear that a much broader program of edu- 
cational guidance based on more complete 
information about the student should be 
considered. 

On reservations where a full program of 
education is offered in federal schools con- 
sideration might well be given to the cre- 
ation of a permanent committee on educa- 
tional guidance, composed of the reserva- 
tion principal, the high school principal 
(when these are not one and the same), rep- 
resentatives of the faculty with both aca- 
demic and vocational backgrounds, and In- 
dian leaders with understanding of the res- 
ervation, its people and Its opportunities. 
Such a committee might with advantage 
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recognize its job os a twelve month assign- 
ment of understanding and guiding youth in 
the light of realities. To do so adequately, 
it must be equipped with evidence about the 
students still in school, and those who have 
already graduated. 

Useful records must be cumulative — gath- 
ering together over a period of years pertin- 
ent information about each student, based 
on instances of his significant behavior, 
rather than solely on personal impressions 
without supporting evidence. 

Some schools already have cumulative rec- 
ords of students for several years. Perhaps, 
in addition to present records, special para- 
graphs designed to help the guidance com- 
mittee should be kept in a student record 
folder. These comments by the student or 
teacher should be made each year and from 
the seventh year onward with especial care. 
Such records should be as largely as pos- 
sible objective. 

For example, the student has shown some 
initiative and skill in working with machin- 
ery, electricity and the like. He has done 
what was assigned him with efficiency or he 
has done more than the work required, in- 
stances being cited. 

Or the student has made sketches draw- 
ings or paintings. He has shown initiative 
and originality. He has read considerably in 
order to make his work authentic. 

Or this student is a wide reader. He has 
a good command of English which he em- 
ploys in discussion (specify). He has made 
reports on various socio-economic problems 
of the region (specify) which show better 
than average insight into the problems of 
the people involved. 

Or this student is interested in livestock 
and agriculture. He has worked at home 
or at school during the summer with the 
herd, in gardens, or grain fields (specify). 

The Guidance Committee should receive 


a list of the students in the ninth year and 
after studying their records should make 
written comments to the school principals as 
to possible activities which would benefit the 
students. For example, if a student wants 
to be a master machinist, it may be possible 
to arrange work during the school year and 
in the summer in suitable situations such as 
the agency garage or power-house, or in 
comparable non-reservation situations. Re- 
ports of this work should be acquired by the 
Guidance Committee and filed in the stu- 
dent's folder. 

During the eleventh and twelfth years, the 
student should receive advice as to the type 
of job, the type of further training, or on 
the development and use of his own land 
holdings. Even where the availability of 
loans, benefits, or judgment moneys makes 
it feasible, students should be encouraged 
to take only such training as they appear to 
be fitted to use wisely. The question must 
be continually asked. How will this student 
benefit by this training? Will such train- 
ing enable him to hold the jobs which will 
be open to him? Will such training unfit 
him for the type of work which he will have 
to do and in which he is at present interest- 
ed? Is this student fitted to be a mechan- 
ical engineer or a master machinist? Should 
this student take an art course designed to 
prepare an art teacher or should he take art 
work designed to prepare a house painter or 
decorator? 

It may be that the committee and student 
will be undecided on some of these points 
until the student has taken up some work 
additional to that given in Federal Indian 
schools. It is doubtful if students who want 
to study law or medicine should be encour- 
aged to borrow money to take their pre- 
medical and pre-law college courses. If 
real interest and ability for such training 
exist, cash and work scholarships often may 
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be arranged. Such students according to 
the law of probability will not number more 
than a fraction of 1 per cent of their age 
group, in any area. 

The Guidance Committee should endeav- 
or to secure a local adviser at the institu- 
tion which the student enters. This may be 
an assistant dean, a professor, or instructor, 
as the case may be. 

The student from a Federal Indian school 
will not ordinarily take the initiative in es- 
tablishing relationships with dean, principal, 
or other faculty member. It is believed, 
however, that if someone is especially desig- 
nated to advise, students will avail them- 
selves of such opportunities. The local ad- 
viser may communicate from time to time 
with the Reservation Guidance Committee 
and in this way enable this committee to 
continue its service to students. Certain- 
ly, a student should not be encouraged to 
continue to borrow money or to spend his 
capital on a second year of study if more 
than one set of advisers, who have studied 
his case sympathetically, see no possibility 
of increased earnings to pay back his loan. 
For example, a student should have out- 
standing qualifications for some position 
other than one paying forty-five dollars a 
month if he is to be encouraged to borrow 
$1500 for his education. 

Above all, the Guidance Committee 
should give the student frank statements of 
its viewpoint from time to time. Again and 
again students say that teachers have told 
them that if they would go to a higher 
school and study they would get such and 
such positions at such and such rates of 
pay. Often the teacher did not follow up, 
and at the end of a year of demonstrated in- 
epititude gave no further advice on the basis 
of work done in the new school. Such ad- 
vice during and at the end of the first year 
is important. Where there is doubt, two 


years of junior college may help to resolve 
such doubt. When students have reached 
the age of twenty or twenty-one, consider- 
able aptitude, interest and solidity of char- 
acter are required to justify encouragement 
in further outlay for advanced education. 
Socio-economic studies* show that reserva- 
tion opportunities rather than outside jobs 
require the most emphasis. Character and 
desire may mean more than brilliance but 
all the factors must be carefully evaluated. 

As has been indicated, recurring advice 
and follow-up are an important function of 
the Guidance Committee. For this reason 
regular stated meetings, as well as those es- 
pecially called, should characterize the Guid- 
ance Committee's functioning. A calendar 
for regular monthly meetings of one such 
committee was as follows: August: Survey 
all students in twelfth year for types of spe- 
cial out of class work to be assigned during 
the school year. The study of previous rec- 
cords should simplify this. At this meeting, 
too, some consideration of junior-senior 
high-school schedules occurred. 

At a second meeting in September senior 
and junior students whose plans presented 
special problems were interviewed. An Oc- 
tober meeting was devoted to students be- 
low the eleventh year and to students on the 
reservation. November: reports from stu- 
dents who are in college and vocational 
schools. December: loans and judgment 
money recommendations. An executive com- 
mittee prepared a statement of the special 
problems to be considered at each of the 
meetings held throughout the year. Min- 
utes, or summaries of such meetings, pre- 
pared by a member secretary may with the 
approval of the principal and superintend- 
ent be sent through the area Superintend- 
ent of Education to the educational loan 

*See: Pine Ridge, Sherman-Callfornia, and Phoenlx-Ari- 
zona Vocational surveys in issues 31, 32, 41 and 48 of 
Indian Education. 
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desk in the central office. Increased un- 
derstanding in the handling of these prob- 
lems will only occur through knowledge of 
the way in which school graduates adjust to 
life out of school. And only through such 
information can a faculty measure the suc- 
cess of its teaching and guidance. 

— Hulsizer 

3 . ANECDOTAL RECORD 

I I UMAN judgment is not very depend- 
" ■ able. Impressions ore formed on sup- 
erficial evidence and once formed are hard 
to change. Occasional events which con- 
firm our opinions are remembered longer 
than much more frequent happenings which 
contradict them. Without intention to be 
unfair we therefore continuously under-rate 
people we don't like and over-rate people 
whom we think ought to be good. Such 
confusion isn't fair to the people effected — 
but is is due to the fact that most of us 
fail to make a continuing series of notes 
which actually record instances of behavior 
which typify the individual. 

For example if one has the impression 
that a pupil or employee is irresponsible 
about meeting engagements or responsibil- 
ities, a sure way to find out if the impression 
is justified would be to have a file folder on 
the individual and drop into it a brief dated 
note recording the way he took care of each 
responsibility laid upon him. After six 
months or a year, a review of the slips would 
furnish concrete evidence of what was ac- 
tually taking place. The record might show 
that obligations were not being met; it might 
show that the greater part of the time obli- 
gations were met, but that particularly im- 
portant obligations were sometimes neglect- 
ed — so that the annoyance caused by these 
occasional instances unduly influenced our 


reactions; or we might find that our disap- 
pointment grew out of our own failure to be 
sufficiently specific in giving directions. 

In any case the accumulated evidence 
would place us in a position to critcize the 
individual on the basis of actual instances. 
If Incompetence was shown, the bases for 
dismissal on charges would have been care- 
fully laid; if occasional carelessness by the 
employee was shown, instances are at hand 
to support a constructive criticism which 
might bring Into consciousness a fault of 
which the individual was unaware; and if 
the fault turns out to be ours, we have the 
evidence to justify greater carefulness on 
our own part in the future. 

In general terms, the type of note taking 
which has been described is often referred 
to as an anecdotal record, for it consists of 
a series of anecdotes or actual Instances 
from which a behavior pattern can be infer- 
red. It is highly recommended for person- 
nel records and may also be a great value 
for a teacher or adviser in keeping track of 
children's academic performance or person- 
al behavior. It will furnish an excellent 
basis for guidance If the notes are suffi- 
ciently numerous and cover enough areas of 
the pupil's experience. 

An accurate measure of the effectiveness 
of civic instruction or ethical guidance, can 
only be obtained through systematic obser- 
vation of unsupervised activities. Even the 
best of us are likely to trim our sails when 
we believe ourselves under observation, so 
it isn't how a class behaves while the teach- 
er is on the job that is the measure of his 
teaching effectiveness — it is how they be- 
have when the teacher steps out of the 
room — or when they are dismissed from 
school. This is not to suggest the Imposi- 
tion of a system of control over the pupil's 
free time, but to point out that careful ob- 
servation of such behavior, and an honest 
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recording of typical instances may furnish 
a fair and reasonable evaluation of the re- 
sults we are getting in building a spirit of 
fair play, common honesty, generosity, and 
other desirable traits, in daily practice. 

So the anecdotal record may be used two 
ways — (1) To build an actual picture, based 
on recorded instances of individual behav- 
ior, of the kind of person an individual real- 
ly is. (2) To find out, from such a record of 
instances of unsupervised behavior, whether 
we are building in indivduals the inner con- 
trols to make desirable conduct habitual 
rather than securing hypocritical conformity 
under restraint and wild disregard for pro- 
prieties the rest of the time. 

For a guidance committee, picking candi- 
dates for educational loans or advising stu- 
dents as to future objectives, an anecdotal 
record is invaluable. 

4 . WHAT PRICE FACULTY 
APPROVAL? 

pDWARD was a leader. He was President 
^ of his class. Recitations with Edward 
present were never dull. He was one of 
those annoying people who would utter a 
cynical wise-crack just when the rest of the 
class seemed ready to accept the teacher's 
doubtful judgment of some contested point. 
He offered to argue with his classmates or 
teacher at the slightest excuse. He was ac- 
tive, and changed his seat now and then — 
and his frequent remarks to those nearest 
him may have been about the lesson — but 
the teacher suspected otherwise. 

Though Edward did frequently compete 
with the teacher for the attention of those 
nearest him, he never was rowdy. Classes 
with Edward in them could polish off a good 
deal of work. His non-conformist questions 
were challenging. It took an intelligent 


scholar to answer them. If Edward were in 
charge of a committee, a good report could 
be expected. However, the committee 
might wind up by asking if there were any 
truth in what the books said, because Ed- 
ward had observed something entirely dif- 
ferent. All of this might make Edward ap- 
pear to be promising material for a college 
io work over. When he asked for a student 
loan — ^what happened? 

He didn't get it! Why? Let us consider 
the weighty opinions of his teachers — "Ed- 
ward is bright but he's always trying to act 
'smart'. " "If he were sent to college, he 
might be fresh to the professors." "He 
needs to learn to be more respectful to his 
teachers." "Edward needs a good lesson." 
So the Fates in their infinite wisdom sit in 
judgment on mere man. 

What has happened to Edward? He has 
been digging ditches. On the first of the 
month he was made a foreman. A gang 
with Edward in it always turns out a good 
deal of work. While he is full of wise- 
cracks, he is not a kicker. 

He is young but he will be a popular fore- 
man. The gang he is in will always follow 
Edward, even though they may have anoth- 
er boss — on paper. He will be a good man 
to have on your side of an argument. 

Certainly, it is a good thing for young men 
to begin at the bottom and work up. But 
whether ditch digging or even being a boss 
of ditch diggers was the best investment of 
this year of Edward's life, is another ques- 
tion. If education really means search for 
truth, and if the future of Democracy de- 
pends on the degree to which truth is allow- 
ed to prevail — one may doubt the wisdom of 
the Fates, and be a little impatient with the 
smugness of their reasoning. 

Edward is boin to lead. The more real 
education Edward has, the more chance 
there is that he may lead wisely . — Hulsizer 
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5 . ENURESIS 

^HILDREN who are chronic bedwetters 
constitute one of the most stubborn 
problems with which our boarding schools 
have to deal. Most children are able to 
control themselves during the day time but 
the wetting of the bed is a fairly common 
problem. 

It is important that this not be looked up- 
on as a passing annoyance. Bed wetting 
is responsible for much unhappiness and is 
often a symptom of neurotic tendencies or 
perhaps a forerunner of difficult social re- 
lations with other chidren. While it is true 
that many of the victims of enuresis have 
never been trained, in general it is not to be 
considered as merely '"poor training" but 
rather as symptomatic of general unhappi- 
ness and maladjustment, or else a physical 
condition calling for treatment by a physi- 
cian. 

Fatigue, unhappiness, lack of security, the 
necessity for getting attention, are all very 
closely related to enuresis. The child who 
wets the bed does not do so because he 
does not care but because he cares too 
much. He goes to bed fearing it will hap- 
pen, tense and anxious, only to wake up 
and find that once again he has failed. 
This consciousness of failure becomes more 
or less of an obsession, leading to general 
depression and chronic unhappiness. There 
is, of course, an occasional child, very often 
of low intelligence, debased, or neglected, 
who really does not care and is content to 
lie in a wet bed. These are the exceptions, 
however, and most children are really anx- 
ious to overcome the bad habit. 

In the treatment of enuresis, a word or 
two should be said with regard to what not 
to do. Do not place such children in a spe- 
cially designated room or otherwise public- 
ly announce their difficulty. Do not ridi- 


cule. Do not punish. Publicity, ridicule, and 
harsh treatment only provoke ill effects and 
usually result in an increase in the frequen- 
cy of occurrence. 

A thorough physical examination by a 
competent physician should be the first 
step in any treatment, although most chil- 
dren who are bedwetters are so purely from 
habit, and have nothing wrong with them 
physically. It is necessary, however, to be 
sure that there is no physical basis for the 
behavior before proceeding with attempts 
at treatment. The physical examination 
should look not only for trouble in the or- 
gans primarily involved, but should look 
also for ailments leading to unusual fatigue. 
Fatigue and excitement are predisposing 
factors, and advisers should see to it that 
children afflicted with enuresis have a pro- 
gram that is not too stimulating or excit- 
ing, and which provides abundant oppor- 
tunity for rest. 

The physician may wish to prescribe 
belladonna in large doses but this usually 
provides only temporary relief unless the 
physician can arouse confidence in the 
child by suggesting that this will prove a 
permanent cure. Correcting an imbalance 
of endocrine secretions proves effective 
some times. 

The major object in treatments is by 
some means to restore the' child's self- 
confidence. This is essential. Often all 
that is necessary is that some individual 
in whom the child has implicit confidence 
merely suggest to him that he can con- 
quer the habit; that he can go through 
the night dry. 

The common practice of waking children 
up at night depends for its effect entirely 
upon the confidence the person is able to 
arouse in the child. If an adult who is con- 
fident of his power to help and cure the 
child will make an attempt by several trips 
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of inspection to find out what time the wet- 
ting occurs, and then at this critical hour 
take him and thoroughly awoken him on 
his visit to the bathroom, and actually im- 
part his confidence to the child, a cure is 
likely to be the result. A pessimistic person 
is worse than useless. 

If the adviser will work carefully with the 
child to see that he has a program not too 
stimulating, that he has opportunity for rest, 
that he does not have liquids after five 
o'clock in the afternoon,a very minimum of 
liquids at supper, and that his diet avoids 
highly seasoned foods especially salty ones, 
and — most important of all — if he will help 
the child to avoid situations in which shame, 
ridicule, depression, inferiority, and the like 
occur, he will presently find that the child 
will awake one morning with a dry bed. The 
vicious circle will have been broken. Then 
is the time to begin earnest work on the 
case. Put attention on the dry night. Give 
personal confidential praise for the achieve- 
ment. Make the child understand that 
Mhat he has once done he can do again. 
Make the experience of success as signifi- 
cant as possible. Some times a little device 
of a confidential calendar with a star for 
each dry night and a reward of some kind 
for so many stars proves effective. Chang- 
ing bedrooms frequently, giving the child 
freedom for a night or two in new surround- 
ings, is also helpful. If separate bedrooms 
are available, the child should be placed in 
one of these rather than in the open dormi- 
tory. But in all of this, public attention 
should be avoided. 

Finally, it should be recognized that enu- 
resis will respond to treatment only as there 
is general improvement in the child's behav- 
ior and attitudes. Experiences of success 
must be substituted for feelings of inferior- 
ity and shame. Every effort must be made 
to make the child as happy as possible. The 


child needs first of qil happiness rather than 
discipline; security rather than fear; confid- 
ence rather than anxiety. Treatment for 
enuresis should begin the day the child en- 
ters school, or the day he first wets the bed. 
While the cooperation of the child must be 
secured and direct responsibilty for the cure 
must rest upon his shoulders, it is easy to 
make too much of the problem, and conse- 
quently increase the tension and lack of con- 
fidence rather than the opposite. 

Each case needs to be studied carefully 
and an individual program planned for each 
child. If the physician has taken care of 
any physical cause or has declared there is 
none, it becomes the job of the adviser or 
other person living in the dormitory to work 
with the child in effecting a cure. He must 
examine the child's school program to see 
whether he is having demands made upon 
him which he cannot meet and to secure 
such modifications as will permit the child 
to have experiences of success. He must 
inquire into his social relations, into his 
home background, to discover points of ten- 
sion and maladjustment. He must present 
to the child all the motives possible for get- 
ting over the habit, at the same time con- 
stantly suggesting that it is perfectly pos- 
sible for him to overcome it. 

The Children's Bureau has published a lit- 
tle leaflet on the subject of Enuresis which 
advisers and physicians may find helpful. 
In addition, most good books on mental 
hygiene give helpful suggestions. 

The following may be found in some 
school libraries or may be obtained from the 
state librarian: 

Cameron — The Nervous Child 
Shaffer — The Psychology of Adjustment 
Baker and Traphagen — The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Problems of Children 

Wallin — Personality Maladjustment and Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


— McCaskill 
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6. BOYS AND GIRLS ADVISERS 

proverbial chain is no stronger than 

* its weakest link. There are, never- 
theless, points on a chain where the great- 
est rub comes and where the chain breaks 
first uniess these points are especialiy re- 
inforced. Automobile tire chains are notor- 
ious for their tendency to break on the cross 
chains — ^they take the wear. In our board- 
ing schools the Advisers are much in the 
position of the cross chains — ^they take the 
rub and the wear. Long after teachers have 
discharged their responsibilities for the day, 
advisers are still on the job looking after the 
weifare of the children. Theirs is a twenty- 
four-hour work day and a seven-day week. 
As with chains, they wear through with the 
constant rub, uniess reinforced. 

The Adviser assumes an increasingly im- 
portant roie in our schoois os our education- 
al program is conceived in terms of life ex- 
perience. The Adviser deais with students 
— not in the artificiality of the class room 
with pedagogical devices of grades, text- 
books, examinations, and promotions — but 
in the midst of real and continuous exper- 
iences of every-day life. 

First of ali he has responsibility for the 
physical care of students. In the larger 
schools he will share it with the matron. 
This responsibility includes not only seeing 
that children have a decent dormitory in 
which to live and clean clothes and regular 
baths and wholesome food, but that they 
get needed medical care and adequate rest 
and play. 

He must see to it that students do not 
participate in sports too strenuous for their 
health, that everyone who goes out for var- 
sity competition has a complete medical ex- 
amination including X-ray of the chest. 

It is his responsibility to see that the dor- 
mitory is kept clean and is made as home- 


like as possibie, that the toilets are clean 
and in order, that the bareness of the walls 
are broken by a few pictures, and that a 
good morale is developed amongst the stu- 
dents while occupying their living quarters. 

Much of this care of the dormitory can 
be deiegated to students once they have had 
the satisfaction of living in clean surround- 
ings. The success of an Adviser hinges to 
a considerable extent on his ability to or- 
ganize this routine so that it is accompiish- 
ed easily and efficiently with a minimum of 
attention and effort on the Adviser's part. 
Advisers must somehow with the heip of the 
Principal or Superintendent materially re- 
duce the size of the working week, iessen 
the load of routine, and devote a greater 
percentage of their time to more creative 
tasks. 

in the second place the Adviser must see 
that children have those experiences 
that promote emotional development. Chil- 
dren have emotional needs that are just 
as real as physical needs. Food and water 
are not more essential to life than affection 
and security. We supply our need for 
food at regular intervals, and for this reason 
become immediately conscious of hunger 
when this need is not met. We do not sup- 
ply ourselves with security three times a day, 
and therefore are not conscious of insecur- 
ity when this need goes unmet. Children 
who grow up within the shelter of home and 
happy family life are not likely to feel the 
gnawing of insecurity, provided they have 
the abiiities to meet the demands life makes 
upon them. Children who have been robbed 
of home life and placed in the congre- 
gate care of an institution suffer much in 
this respect. Fortunate is the chiid in the 
boarding school who has an Adviser who 
possesses insight into the emotional life of 
the children and skill in using teachers and 
other employees to provide them with a fair 
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amount of love and affection, adventure, 
and other emotional experience that lead to 
well being, poise, and maturity. 

In the third place the Adviser shares with 
others the responsibility for seeing that the 
child gets the sort of an education that he 
needs. It must be an education that ac- 
quaints him with the world in which he lives 
— the physical world, the social world, the 
economic world. It must acquaint the child 
with himself — his capacities his' limitations, 
his opportunities, his needs. 

The Adviser's share of this responsibility 
has more specifically to do with those as- 
pects of the educational program which are 
concerned with the adjustment of the child; 
getting him enrolled in the right classes, 
providing him with vocational information, 
helping him to make important decisions, 
helping him to understand himself. His 
techniques in carrying out this part of the 
educational program are largely those of in- 
dividual or group counseling. 

Too often such counselling has degener- 
ated into heart-to-heart talks with the child 
after he has gotten into trouble by violating 
some convention of society. These talks as 
a rule accomplish little. They neither get 
at the causes of the misbehavior, nor do 
they inspire the child to more constructive 
outlets for his emotional blockings. Anoth- 
er bad feature of individual counselling as 
now practiced by Advisers is that most of it 
occurs during out-of-school hours. After 
ichool is out an Adviser should be free to 
lupervise play and recreational activities, to 
)romote better home life, to be available 


to those who wish to bring their problems to 
him. He cannot possibly give his undivid- 
ed attention to scheduled interviews in the 
midst of such activities, if individual coun- 
seling is worth doing, it is worth doing sys- 
tematically. Administrative officers should 
work out with Advisers plans whereby 
students, one at a time, may be excused 
from class work and report for scheduled 
interviews. 

If such counseling is to be effective it is 
necessary that cumulative records be kept. 
The efficiency of these depend upon the ex- 
tent to which they are faithfully kept and 
the extent to which the Adviser can secure 
the cooperation of the entire staff in con- 
tributing information. 

Group counseling takes a variety of forms, 
from a class in the study of occupations to 
a discussion group in social and economic 
problems. Advisers increasingly are find- 
ing informal discussion groups very helpful. 

The Adviser also shares the responsibil- 
ity for providing the child with so-called cul- 
'tural experiences — experiences in music, 
dramatics, arts, crafts; and with recreation- 
al experiences to be found in free play and in 
group activities. He shares in carrying on 
the extra-curricular activities. 

The Adviser is no longer the disciplinarian 
of the school. He represents friendship — 
not authority in his dealing with students. 
He takes the lead in discovering maladjust- 
ed children, in applying intelligent and cur- 
ative methods to them, and in making the 
school program meaningful to each student. 

— McCaskill 
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9 . 

HUMANIZING 
INSTITUTIONAL LIVING 


1 . LEARNING THROUGH 
LIVING 

"1"HE great curse of American schooling, is 
* our apparant determination to separate 
the organized processes of education from 
life itself. Schools concern themselves with 
the figment of things, while reality sur- 
rounds them at every point. Yet learning 
itself is effective in direct proportion to its 
functional and purposeful relation to life. 
The organization of the average Indian Serv- 
ice boarding school is an excellent example 
in point. Despite the fact that we have as- 
sumed as one of our fundamental objectives 
the preparation of boys and girls for worthy 
home membership, and employ specialists 
trained in home economics education as 
teachers, we disregard all of our teaching 
in handling' the actual living of our young 
people. 

The physical construction of most of our 
older plants may be blamed for many of our 
mistakes but that handicap can not excuse 
us for perpetuating the errors. New build- 
ings are being built which offer greater fa- 
cilities for realism in living — many of the 
older buildings may be used more intelli- 
gently. First of all it is important to re- 
member that the way in which children ac- 
tually are helped to live, will influence their 
future lives much more than anything that 
can be said in a classroom about living. 


One of the most important facts for us 
to remember, is that homes contain men 
and women. A good home usually contains 
children also, but they are likely to be ad- 
justed into a home after it has been made. 
In the making of a home, husband and wife 
both play a part. Yet in most of our 
schools, we limit our home making classes 
to girls, attempting to develop in them a de- 
sire for the sanitary, the efficient and the 
dainty. Many times while such tastes are 
being cultivated on one side of the campus, 
the boys on the other side are being allow- 
ed to remain dirty, disorderly and crude, in 
their living arrangements. 

This disparity is often excused on the 
ground that girls are naturally neat, while 
boys are not. The same excuse is used to 
justify dirty toilets, the placing of toilet 
paper in a central location, rather than with 
the individual toilets, untidy showers, recre- 
ation spaces equipped with a few broken 
chairs or benches, and vast barn-like sleep- 
ing barracks without individual privacy. 
Anything better was assumed to be wasted 
on an unappreciative audience. It has been 
taken for granted that Indian children, and 
especially Indian boys would neither under- 
stand nor care for anything better. 

Fortunately some courageous soul who 
really understood children, built and equip- 
ped such buildings as the new girls' and 
boys' dormitories at Chilocco, the new boys' 
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unit dormitories at Sequoyah, the new girls' 
buildings at Pine Ridge. And in charge of 
these buildings were ploced individuals who 
possessed high standards of living them- 
selves, and who expected the youngsters to 
appreciate and share these higher standards. 
All that is needed to knock the older fiction 
in the head is a visit to these buildings, 
which are housing typical, not selected, 
children. 

The success of these buildings, has rais- 
ed the standard of dormitory design, and 
buildings which are even more adaptable 
to clean and homelike living have been re- 
cently completed. Unit dormitories have 
been opened at Carson, Cheyenne River, 
and Seneca, which follow closely the Se- 
quoyah pattern. Homelike buildings like 
those at Chilocco have been erected at Fort 
Apache. And new 'cottage' types, planned 
in terms of real home living have been built 
at Standing Rock, Fort Berthold, Crow 
Creek, Tongue River, Hopi, Kiowa and 
Cheyenne and Arapaho. 

Every step toward realistic use of exper- 
ience to promote desirable learning requires 
more thought and effort on the part of the 
teaching staff. A classroom lesson may be 
taught with an open book, and a teacher 
just one jump ahead of the children. It 
won't be a very good lesson — but it will fill 
the time. But learning that grows out of 
thoughtful and considerate living together 
takes time and effort in much greater de- 
gree. Not all of our teachers will welcome 
these greater demands upon them, and we 
hope that as these newer programs develop, 
those who wish to avoid the greater respon- 
sibility will frankly say so, and ask to be 
transferred to institutions of the older type 
— of which there will continue to be many in 
the Service. Many of our teachers, however, 
sense the present lock of realistic living, and 
long for something more human and func- 


tional. The newer aspects of dormitory life 
will be described in detail in following ar- 
ticles. The Indian Service will welcome re- 
quests from staff members who would like 
to be given the opportunity to work under 
the conditions to be described. 

2. make a house a home 

A BOARDING school is a home for all its 
students during the time when they 
must live there. Many of our boarding 
schools are the only homes for a large num- 
ber of their students who have lost their 
own parents and who have no one else to 
turn to. It is the need of these children for 
understanding, affection, and love which 
has been back of the cottage dormitory plan 
in the Indian Service. This plan aims to re- 
duce the number of children under the sup- 
ervision of a single individual and build at 
the same time a series of family relation- 
ships for those students occupying the cot- 
tage units. But for many years to come, 
there will be cottage dormitories in only a 
relatively small number of boarding schools. 
Elsewhere the living accommodations vary 
from the newer buildings at Haskell or Chi- 
locco where children may enjoy the privacy 
of two in a room, to the bare barracks of 
some of our southwestern reservation 
schools where 1 00 or more children live in a 
single, large roam without any opportunity 
for personal privacy. 

With less desirable physical surroundings, 
the responsibility falls on advisers and ma- 
trons in these older plants to develop a 
homelike atmosphere against difficult odds. 
However, much can be done to improve the 
physical conditions as well as to enrich the 
social life. In the Manual for Indian Schools 
(1941) attention is called to' these needs in 
the following paragraphs: 
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“So far as present structures will permit, 
dormitories of the Indian Service shall be 
made attractive and homelike, the/ shall be 
kept clean and freshi/ painted (in accord- 
ance with color schemes recommended by 
the office) and shall be equipped with com- 
fortable furniture and rugs, pictures, and 
other suitable furnishings. Opportunities 
should be given within the dormitories for 
students to relax and live an individual 
life, rather than being regarded constant- 
ly as members of a group. Individual 
lockers or other facilities should be providr 
ed so that each child may have a place of 
his own in which to keep his personal be- 
longings. The students should be given 
every opportunity to cooperate in the plan- 
ning of their dormitory life and recreation- 
al activities. 

"The development of wholesome indoor 
recreation in the dormitories in addition to 
outdoor play and athletics' shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the adult sponsors. Neces- 
sary arrangements may be made with the 
school library so that books and magazines 
may be available in the dormitory living 
room. Provisions shall be made for group 
games and activities which will afurnish op- 
portunities for students to exercise leader- 
ship and learn followership." 

Consider the questions of physical clean- 
liness and attractive appearance. Many of 
our dormitory bedrooms and living rooms 
badly need repainting. Walls need to be 
replastered or patched, floors need to be 
sanded, and then treated with a permanent 
wood filler that will avoid the use of oil and 
other dirt catchers. Old iron beds can be 
repainted in attractive colors, pictures can 
be hung on the walls, and attractive bed 
spreads can enliven the drab monotony of 
these immense barracks. Today it is a far 
cry from some of the older rooms which 
have been tastefully refitted, to some 


schools where beds still are made without 
even a sheet to protect the blankets from 
dust and dirt. 

Adequate bed linens will be found on the 
annual estimate. Exterior covers may be 
simply an additional white sheet, unbleach- 
ed muslin appliqued with bright fast color- 
ed muslin in original designs, or colored 
spreads of seersucker, dimity, or other ma- 
terials which will be found listed. Framed 
color reproductions of worthwhile pictures 
also will be found on the annual estimate, 
and have been distributed gratuitously 
from the Office to a large number of 
schools. 

Individual children might well be permit- 
ted a certain amount of persorxil ingenuity 
in adding individuality and attractiveness to 
the area which they themselves occupy. 
Many times in the school shop a simple 
chest of drawers or locker can be built 
which could be placed between the many 
beds in rooms of this kind which would give 
storage space free from dirt and dust, with 
a degree of privacy not now possessed by 
many of these students. Built-in dressers 
and lockers of this type are standard equip- 
ment in dormitories erected by the Educa- 
tion Division between 1938 and 1942 and 
construction details for them will be gladly 
furnished by the Office in cases where 
school shops are willing to undertake their 
construction. Enlist the interest and con- 
cern of the students themselves in making 
their school quarters a home in a much 
more realistic sense than is now frequently 

the case. '' 

* * * 

Plans should be made to have a bookshelf 
for recreational reading in each dormitory. 
In many of the distributions of extra books 
by the Office, additional copies were includ- 
ed to provide a nucleus for such dormitory 
reading shelves. 
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3 . COTTAGE DORMITORIES 

i.’a possibility 

A BOARDING school cannot be thought 
of exclusively in terms of class room in- 
struction. It assumes complete responsibility 
for the life of the child for tw6nty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week. Therefore every 
activity of the school must be seen in terms 
of the influence which it exerts in moulding 
the life of the child. Taken from home 
where he would normally be surrounded by 
the love and affection of his family, the 
boarding school child finds himself in an in- 
stitution from which such pereonal interest 
is usually lacking. From surroundings of un- 
derstanding and security he has been trans- 
ferred to a strange environment directed by 
people who know little of the intimate cus- 
toms of his home, and many of whom are 
determined to replace those customs with 
alien ones, is it surprising that insecurity, 
homesickness and often fear are dominant 
emotional reactions of the child? 

Fed in great dining halls with hundreds 
of other equally unadjusted children; fre- 
quently housed in great barren dormitories 
without a box of his own to hold the prized 
possessions of childhood; sometimes one of 
many children in the charge of a well mean- 
ing but untrained matron; often there was 
little in civilized White life as seen by the 
boarding school child, which could compare 
with the friendliness, the intimacy, the love 
which was present in even the poorest ap- 
pearing Indian home. , 

Looked at with White eyes accustomed to 
plastered walls and hardwood floors, bath- 
tubs and sanitary toilets, running water, 
kitchen sinks and central heating, the wick- 
iup, the hogan, the tipi or the igloo may 
appear to be a home with little to commend 
it. Remembered as the center of family life, 
with kindly relatives, fresh air, familiar 


smells of cooking and fragrant wood smoke, 
and the thousand and one meaningful ex- 
periences of childhood, the Indian home is 
as dear to the heart of its inmate as the 
farmer's ranchhouse, the brownstone front, 
the cottage on the side street, of the sev- 
enth floor apartment, is to the White child. 
Time and familiarity with the "advantages" 
of civilization, are necessary before their de- 
sirability become apparent. In many of the 
older schools of the Indian Service these ad« 
vantages are more imagined than real, it 
is easy to believe that the average Indian 
home possesses advantages over several 
schools which are still in use. 

There are real reasons, however, for be- 
lieving that White culture may have some- 
thing to teach the Indian about housing. 
Whether he should spend more time inside 
of a house than his ancestors did, is a ques- 
tion — but from the standpoint of health and 
sanitation, modern science has something to 
offer. One can't generalize about it, for 
what is true about living quarters in south- 
ern Arizona, tjioy not be true in North Da- 
kota or Alaska. It may be believed, how- 
ever, that familiarity with White ways will 
have several advantages. More and more, 
Indians will associate with Whites, and will 
be happier in this association if they are 
familiar with the ways of the Whites. Many 
conveniences which have been developed by 
the Whites are adaptable to the Indian 
home, and intelligently adopted may con- 
tribute to greater health as well as comfort. 

Ideas of this kind entered into the plan- 
ning of the cottage dormitories. Some of 
the plans for these schools will not apply 
generally throughout the service, for tribal 
customs must be respected in cases where 
they are at extreme variance with White 
patterns. The following factors were con- 
sidered to be important in designing these 
new buildings. 
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1. Desirable habits are. learned and per- 
sist only when the individual gains satisfac- 
tion from the experiences and feels uncom- 
fortable when they are interrupted. 

Therefore if the assumption is correct that 
cleanliness of person and clothing, sleeping 
in separate beds, opportunities for personal 
privacy, and ease and convenience in sani- 
tary practices are desirable habits to ac- 
quire, the school living quarters should be 
designed to promote these habits. The 
traditional Englishman who demands his 
morning shower bath at the Equator or the 
North Pole exemplifies the force of such 
habits. People who refuse to use a com- 
mon towel or public drinking cup, who feel 
aversion at the idea of trading chewing gum 
or tooth brushes, who prefer to sleep in sep- 
arate beds and like moderate amounts of 
fresh air in their sleeping quarters, have 
probably acquired habits which will protect 
them from disease. Such habits are the 
outgrowth of understanding and continuous 
practise. 

Facilities for bathing, toileting, caring for 
clothes and other personal belongings 
should be located conveniently near the 
sleeping rooms, and there should be enough 
of them to facilitate the practise of all of 
these desirable habits. 

2. Housing children in small intimate 
groups promotes friendliness and a feeling 
of security; makes possible opportunities for 
personal privacy and encourages the acqui- 
sition of desirable personal living habits. 
Buildings should accomodate groups of not 
more than eighteen to twenty-five pupils. 
Sleeping quarters should be planned for two 
to four students per room. 

3. The desirable elements of a family 
group should be simulated so far as possible. 
Boys and girls should therefore both be 
housed in the same building, unless tribal 
custom forbids the association of adoles- 


cents of opFX>site sex. The home should be 
under the care of husband and wife, if pos- 
sible who in as many wholesome ways as 
possible should take the place of father 
and mother. 

4. As many experiences of home living as 
possible should take place in the dormitory 
home, and should be shared by the children. 
Meals should be prepared in the home 
kitchen and served in the home dining 
room. Boys and girls should both share in 
planning, preparing and serving meals, and 
in the cleaning up afterward. 

The core of the rooms, making of beds, 
cleaning and personal laundry should be 
shared by the children as part of home 
management, not as detail-chores, (insti- 
tutional laundry, such as sheets and table 
cloths, should be handled elsewhere and by 
hired help.) 

5. Home recreational experiences should 
be encouraged, and a living room and ploy 
room included in the buildi.ng — especially 
in areas with severe winter climate. 

Recreational reading and the group en- 
joyment of literature might well be trans- 
ferred from the English classroom to the 
living-room hearth, after supper. This 
would make for enjoyment and probably 
prevent the frequent marring of the exper- 
ience by formalized analysis of the story, 
that English teachers unfortunately feel to 
be necessary in their classroom instruction. 

4 . COTTAGE DORMITORIES 

2. DEVELOPING A PUN 

IN 1937 the Indian Service faced the neces- 
■ sity of constructing a limited amount of 
dormitory space to care for high school pu- 
pils from remote areas of the Standing Rock 
reservation, too far to be reached by bus 
lines from the central community high 
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school being operated at Fort Yates. An 
examination of the possible development of 
these boarding needs indicated that the 
number of students to be accommodated 
would probably be less than one hundred. 
The need at the moment was for 40 beds 
with evidences that the number would in- 
crease as interest in high school education 
increased among the Standing Rock Sioux. 
About half of these students were boys and 
the other half girls. 

Caring for a limited number of students of 
this type by the traditional Indian Service 
procedure of erecting separate dormitories, 
building a large common dining room and 
kitchen which would have to be planned 
in anticipation of future enrollments, and 
staffing the facilities with matrons, cooks 
and other similar employees, represented 
a cost out of all proportion to the services 
to be rendered. Furthermore, there had 
been a growing dissatisfaction with the im- 
personal handling of students as brought 
together in the older Indian Service board- 
ing schools. 

The Meriam Survey had called the at- 
tention of the Indian Service to the malad- 
justments and feelings of insecurity suffer- 
ed by many children in the older schools. 
Social workers experienced in the congre- 
gate housing of children in various types 
of agencies had tong condemned great 
barracks-like dormitories, with impersonal 
supervision by untrained matrons and other 
supervisory employees. Modern construc- 
tion by agencies concerned with the wel- 
fare of children had stressed the privacy 
made possible by room groupings of two to 
four children, the greater convenience of 
bathing and toileting facilities located in 
the neighborhood of the bedrooms, and the 
value of planning structures so as to simu- 
late insofar as possible the conditions of a 
good home. 
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The Indian Service had already responded 
somewhat to these newer standards in the 
planning of recent dormitories erected at 
Sequoyah in 1933, at Seneca in 1937, and 
at Cheyenne River in 1938. These newer 
buildings went further than the first mod- 
ern structures erected after the Meriam re- 
port by decreasing the number of young 
people to be housed within o single dormi- 
tory unit. The newer buildings at Chilocco, 
Haskell, Fort Apache, and Santa Fe to men- 
tion a few, had recognized the desirability 
of dividing up the sleeping space into rooms 
housing two to six children, but the entire 
structure was designed to care for os many 
as 150 children under a single roof. This 
still left the matter of human relationships 
on a very impersonal basis. The first of the 
newer buildings therefore were developed for 
units of 30 children, several of which units 
might be grouped in a single structure, but 
each of which was self-contained. These 
unit dormitories provided rooms in which not 
more than four children were housed, bath- 
ing and toileting facilities were placed on 
the same floor with the sleeping rooms, and 
separate living and play rooms were provid- 
ed for each group of 30 students. It was 
planned that each of these units should be 
under the supervision of some well trained 
staff member who could be counted upon 
to furnish a keen personal interest and a 
motherly atmosphere. The tx)ys and girls, 
however, were still segregated and fed in 
large dining halls, rather than in family 
groups. 

Beginning with this newer trend in Indian 
Service housing and making a careful study 
of the cottage plan as now in use in many 
orphan's homes and residential schools, the 
Education and Construction Divisions deve- 
loped the first cottage dormitory plan for 
the Indian Service, which was erected at 
Standing Rock. The major objective wos to 
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provide opportunities for the young people 
to ploy 0 large port in the activities of the 
home, caring for their own rooms, preparing 
their own meals, washing their own intimate 
clothes, and in as many ways as possible 
making their residential experience at the 
school the best kind of training in home 
making which could be developed. It was 
determined to limit the number of pupils to 
be housed in a single building to 20. Econ- 
omy in construction made it appear desir- 
oble to combine two such 20-pupil units un- 
der a single roof. 

As the plan developed, a two-story build- 
ing was decided upon with a full basement 
devoted mainly to play rooms and a laundry. 
The first floor was planned to supply an 
apartment for a married couple who would 
be expected to supervise the general man- 
agement of the "family" and space was also 
provided for one or two single employees. 
A large living room was designed, a dining 
room to accomodate approximately 25 peo- 
ple, and a kitchen where meals for this num- 
ber might be prepared. One section of the 
basement was set aside for sufficient refrig- 
erating space to care for several whole 
beeves. 

In carrying out the family plan it seemed 
desirable to house an approximately equal 
number of boys and girls under the same 
roof, separating their sleeping quarters ef- 
fectively but inconspicuously. As the de- 
sign progressed it was decided to group chil- 
dren four to a room which automatically re- 
sulted in an unequal division in quarters; 
three rooms on the second floor being reach- 
ed by one stairway and caring for 12 stu- 
dents, two rooms being reached by the oth- 
er stairway caring for 8 students. 

Within the two dormitory units under a 
single roof, however, it is possible to take 
care of 20 students of each sex. In build- 
ings of the Standing Rock type a toilet, lava- 


tory, and shower are attached to each room. 
Large storage closets are provided at var- 
ious points in the building and built-in 
closets and bureaus are included in each 
room. One closet approximately 15x18 
inches and seven feet high, was provided 
for each student. The built-in bureau con- 
tained one large drawer and one small draw- 
er for each student in the room and had a 
built-in mirror above it. Thus the beds, 
chairs, and table were the only movable 
pieces of furniture. 

Because the Dakota area is dusty and 
given to high wind storms, every effort was 
made to minimize horizontal moldings and 
similar dust catchers. It is intended that 
window curtains, doilies, and similar dust 
catching fabrics be avoided. Therefore, 
great pains have been taken to select a 
color scheme which will give each room 
much of the warmth and homelike quality 
usually sought from draperies. All doors 
and window sashes are painted a light 
gray throughout the buildings. Walls are 
tinted light colors and the baseboards, win- 
dow sills, and built-in furniture are picked 
out in brilliant colors — greens, blues, and 
Chinese reds. The floors are covered with 
linoleum in a neutral green-gray Jaspe. The 
downstairs living room has an open fire 
place, the dining room is paneled in knotty 
pine, and is planned so that it may be used 
as a study room or reading room in the 
evenings. It is hoped that each cottage 
will ultimately accumulate a library of sim- 
ple standard fiction. The buildings are wir- 
ed for radio and an outlet provided in the 
basement playroom. 

Life in these dormitories should be as 
much a well planned educational experience 
as any other phase of the school program. 
Boys and girls should both participate in all 
of the home making activities connected 
with the program and all instruction in 
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home economics and home making should 
be adequately cared for in this environment. 
Many other phases of instruction, the main 
objective of which is to develop wise use of 
leisure time, such as development of taste 
in literature and music are often carried on 
in the home atmosphere of the cottage liv- 
ing room. The enjoyment of literature, aft- 
er all, does not depend upon the analysis of 
the structural form, but upon learning to 
view the story as a commentary on life and 
a means of broadening one's knowledge of 
life through vicarious experience. To ac- 
complish this purpose, reading aloud by 
teacher or. pupil in a family group seated 
around an open fire followed by expressions 
of personal enjoyment or criticisms of the 
content, appears to be more calculated to 
produce love of reading for its recreational 
value than the more formal organized teach- 
ing of literature within the English class- 
room. Groups of boys and girls who come 
together to sing for the fun of singing are 
much more likely to enjoy themselves and 
carry over to adult life a love of singing 
than are youngsters who have been made 
to sing in choral groups whether they en- 
joy it or not. 

Because all of this living experience 
constitutes learning in its most stimulat- 
ing aspects, it is believed that these cot- 
tage dormitories should be staffed with peo- 
ple of taste, culture, and learning. While 
the Indian Service often has been fortunate 
enough to secure matrons who would quali- 
fy under such a definition, the requirements 
for the position of matron and the salary 
paid cannot be counted upon to enlist with 
any degree of universality women with the 
educational preparation to meet these new 
demands. It has thus appeared that the 
supervisory staff living in the cottage dor- 
mitories must be members of the teaching 
body. 


5 . COTTAGE DORMITORIES 

3. THE FAMILY COUNCIL 
I IVING with children 24 hours a day may 
^ become very burdensome. In fact many 
competent teachers find that the nervous 
strain of five hours a day in the classroom 
leaves them seriously fatigued. However, 
the development of the cottage dormitory 
program must be primarily educational, if 
it is to contribute most effectively to the 
lives of the youngsters involved. This means 
that cottage dormitories must be in charge 
of people who recognize that learning takes 
place through living experience, even more 
than through precept, and who know that 
education advances in proportion as edu- 
cational experiences become functional 
phases of living. (Many Indian Service 
teachers, especially those who have been 
dealing with younger chlidren, have recog- 
nized this fact and have been longing for 
opportunities to extend the sphere of their 
influence for beyond the confines of the 
classroom.) 

Children are learning when they are at 
play on the school grounds, when they are 
engaged in work details, in the after sup- 
per hour before they go to bed, while they 
ore eating, and during every other activity 
of the day. They are learning from other 
children, from non-teaching employees of 
the school, and from observation of the 
actions of their teachers when off duty. 
Some of this learning is the more delight- 
ful because it is in areas avoided by the 
official curriculum. In other cases it is 
wholly unconscious interaction between per- 
sonalities. Whether we like it ar not, most 
of our civic training and aur character 
education takes place during these unof- 
ficial periods. It is then that plots are 
hatched, that temptations to steal or other- 
wise to misbehave occur; it is then that 
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we formulate our manners for getting on 
with other people. 

The cottage dormitory staffed by under- 
standing adults offers on ideal setting for 
the working out of a desirable system of 
self direction which will moke constructive 
use of the free hours. If the personnel who 
ore placed in charge of the cottage units feel 
that they must assume responsibility for 
closely supervising all of the activities of 
each member of "the family" such super- 
vision will become on intolerable burden. On 
the other hand if the supervisory personnel 
throw the responsibility totally on the child 
without offering continuous guidance 
through discussion toward the formulation 
of desirable group attitudes, the situation 
will become intolerable from an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view. In the first instance 
the child will have no opportunity for as- 
suming responsibility for his own or others' 
actions, and there will naturally grow up a 
feeling that if the adult supervisors are as- 
suming responsibility for everything, then 
onything which students can "get by with" 
without the knowledge of the adults, is a 
legitimate part of the game. On the other 
hand, if there is no guidance and no at- 
tempt to build up standards for personal 
conduct and for group responsibility, the 
stronger members of the group will set the 
pattern for behavior. Whether that pattern 
is good or bad will depend upon the chance 
associates and experiences in the past of 
each leader. 

The situation may, of course be compared 
to any family. Most of us have seen fam- 
lies in which the father or mother or both, 
fussily interfered with everything the chil- 
dren did or thought of doing. Such persons 
were usually so cocksure that they knew 
their children's every thought and action, 
that individuals within the family who broke 
over the traces were usually safe from de- 


tection because deflections were not consid- 
ered possible. 

Then there were the other families where 
neither father nor mother nor any adult of- 
fered constructive guidance. Children did 
what they pleased and ran wild in the doing 
of it. They were discourteous, inconsider- 
ate, no respecters of persons, and violated 
the rights of their adult associates at almost 
every turn. In neither environment had the 
children gained the first essential to social 
control — a sense of responsibility both to 
themselves and to society's expectations 
with regard to them. 

Somewhere between the two, lies the fam- 
ily which clearly and frankly discusses its 
ideals and its standards, which strives to 
build up within each family member consid- 
ered respect for the rights of others and a 
sense of the individual's responsibility to- 
ward himself, toward the family, and toward 
society at large. Such standards are not 
laid down as dicta but grow out of discus- 
sion, participated in by the group. Each 
individual becomes responsible for his own 
conduct and to the degree to which the op- 
portunity is presented becomes a consultant 
with regard to the difficulties encountered 
by other members of the family. Such fam- 
ily councils produce attitudes toward the 
way in which conduct should be directed, 
rather than hard and fast rules for per- 
sonal behavior. Each individual becomes 
a conscious and intelligent judge of his own 
conduct in terms of such standards. He 
doesn't need father or mother at his elbow 
saying this is right, and that is wrong, this 
is black and that is white. He has deve- 
loped a set of attitudes governing the way 
in which he wishes to deal with his fellows 
and the kind of reactions which he wishes 
to receive from them. Therafter he be- 
comes the guide and judge of his own con- 
duct, in the many instances when such 
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conduct is inevitably unsupervised. 

Life within our cottage dormitories to be 
effective must be organized along the lines 
of the "middle'" family. The house mother or 
fnther can't possibly anticipate all which may 
happen and can't be present as each prob- 
lem appears. Any attempt to be on hand 
and make decisions for each of the 20 
young people would be not only impossible 
but nerve racking and undesirable. No per- 
son approaching the job from this stand- 
point could possibly add such a burden to 
those already carried in connection with day 
by day teaching and the other responsibil- 
ities of a school. On the other hand no 
group of children can be turned loose to do 
as they please. 

In the cottage dormitory, they are being 
brought together in a new environment, fac- 
ed with a learning situation in which new 
ways of behaving and new ways of thinking 
are involved. In order that their attitudes 
and their actions be wise and considerate it 
is important that the possibilities be explor- 
ed in advance through group discussion, 
and that individual errors as they occur be 
explored in group conference, not with a 
view to assessing punishment, but from the 
standpoint of understanding and avoiding 
such undesirable actions and experiences 
in the future. 

It has been suggested that at least once 
a week the cottage groups assemble around 
the fireplace in the living room and freely 
discuss life within the cottage. These dis- 
cussions should involve a clear understand- 
ing of the various problems which will be en- 
countered, the various jobs which must be 
done in order that the cooking and the 
cleaning and the laundry involved in such a 
family relationship may be properly cared 
for and the responsibility fairly shared with- 
in the membership of the group. Such a 
discussion should lead to a clear listing of 


the responsibilities, a recognition of the de- 
gree to which each individual is involv- 
ed, and then so far as possible result in a 
division of responsibilities over a period of 
weeks into the future, that represents as far 
as possible a voluntary assumption of duties 
by each individual. This is not to indicate 
that any amount of discussion will make 
dish washing or bed making or any other of 
the community activities romantic to indi- 
viduals who do not consider them so. But 
it does mean that many duties of that kind 
may be accepted as reasonable and logical 
responsibilities of group living and as such 
each individual may be taught to recognize 
the importance of contributing his own share 
to their performance. 

There is a psychological difference and an 
Important one between doing something un- 
pleasant because somebody else assigns you 
the job and says you have to do it, and vol- 
unteering to do the same job because you 
recognize clearly that it needs to be done. 
It is not a matter of sugar coating the pill 
— it is just a question of rationalizing our 
responsibilty for our own proper share of the 
less pleasant responsibilities of life. These 
weekly conferences might well incorporate 
a friendly evaluation of how well such jobs 
have been done, and ways and means by 
which they might be better done. Thus the 
reward of group approval, and the guide of 
group judgment, may afford each individual 
some clear understanding of how well things 
should be done. At this point it may be well 
to add that greater satisfactions will be 
gained by all members of the group if the 
jobs are well done, and the standards of 
performance are high. There is much more 
satisfaction in achieving something worthy, 
though difficult, than there is in doing some- 
thing which when done, is still of question- 
able value. 

Any craftsman to be worth his salt must 
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have a spiritual incentive to do his job in the 
best possible manner, whether it be the dig- 
ging of a hole, the making of a silver brace- 
let, the training of a horse, the cooking of 
a meal, or just washing tne supper dishes. 

6. COTTAGE DORMITORIES 

4. IN ACTION AT RIVERSIDE 
"THE first cottage dormitory at Riverside 
■ School, Anadarko, Oklahoma, was open- 
ed one day in May of 1939. Today, there 
are seven cottages in operation, each hous- 
ing twenty students — ten boys and ten girls 
— and two cottage sponsors. 

'This is our home," is the proud state- 
ment of a student living in a cottage dormi- 
tory. These four words express both pride 
and a feeling of security. They convey the 
child's deep sense of satisfaction at being 
part of a worthwhile activity. They reveal 
him in the midst of a living experience in 
which he is one of the important actors. 
The school folks are his new home folks. 
All of this is in direct contrast to the kind 
of institutional living which houses the stu- 
dent in great barracks-like rooms lined and 
checkerboarded with beds; which emphasize 
the emotional and social upset caused by 
breaking away from his home and his 
family. 

Two members of the school staff live in 
the cottage and the student can go to the 
cottage sponsors just as he would to his own 
mother or father with any of his problems. 
The sponsors will take time to listen and 
give advice. Some of the other boys and 
girls in the cottage are of his own age, some 
are older and some are younger, just as 
would be the case in his own family at home. 
His own brothers and sisters may be among 
his cottage mates. Even if he has no rela- 
tives at school, his cottage group soon be- 


comes his "school family." Its problems 
become his problems. Its accepted customs 
of good behavior are accepted by him. Its 
happy hours are his. 

A newcomer gradually learns from former 
members of the cottage family. They are 
eager to teach him what he does not know. 
They explain their ways of doing. They 
lead him to understand that they have help- 
ed to make the rules and have found them 
good. They show him how the cottage 
group elects Its own officers, governs itself, 
solves cottage problems with guidance from 
its two sponsors. When there is a vacancy, 
the boys and girls then living in the cottage 
choose the student who is invited to join 
the family. 

The nev/comer discovers that the boys 
have a portion of the cottage that belongs to 
them. The girls have theirs. Each group 
respects the rights of the other. One stair- 
way of the attractive living room leads up 
to the girls' rooms, and another to the boys' 
rooms, each of which is just right for three 
or four students. The rooms have double- 
decked beds, leaving plenty of floor space 
for study table and chairs. Individual lock- 
ers and dressers are built in. Bright linol- 
eum and brightly colored furniture add life 
to the tinted walls. The several rooms have 
different color combinations. Living under 
these conditions, cleanliness and orderliness 
easily become part of the student's way of 
life. He finds out that he has his fair 
share of work to do because he eats one- 
twentieth of the food, brings in one-twen- 
tleth of the dirt, receives one-twentieth of 
the clothing issued to his cottage group. 

The idea of sharing makes the new mem- 
ber realize that his school home is similar 
to his own home. Everyone shares in the 
work and in the play. The sooner the work 
is done right, the more time there is for rec- 
reation. Little children sweep steps, side- 
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walks, clean and set the tables. Older 
girls or boys cook and serve the meals; it 
does not take long to find out that the food 
is good. It is fun to sit down to an attrac- 
tively set table, use gay napkins and join in 
the laughter, talk and good-natured banter 
of the intimate cottage group. 

Before the cottages were first opened, the 
girls in home economics classes planned the 
furniture and the equipment needed, the 
types of draperies, the colors that would be 
right in the rooms, and the kind of table 
linens that would be attractive and also 
stand the wear of hard use. They tried to 
get the most and the best for the amount 
of money allotted for equipping the cottage. 
Study was given to how to live and work in 
the cottage. Since the cottages have been 
opened, the details of each day's living have 
been planned in advance. Making use of 
the knowledge obtained from previous prep- 
aration and planning, has been the keynote 
of successful operation of the cottage sys- 
tem. So it is in any well-managed home. 

Monday night is cottage-get-together 
night for each group. Every member is ex- 
pected to be on time for these meetings 
held at seven o'clock in the living room. 

They are conducted by the president with 
the help of other elected officers. School 
and cottage problems are talked over and 
suggestions are made by the students. 

Many proposals made by students prove 
helpful. One senior boy thought that it 
would be a good idea for all cottage presi- 
dents to meet with the chairman of inter- 
cottage relations prior to each cottage meet- 
ing to discuss common problems. Thus a 
unity of effort and purpose in oil cottages 
was established. 

It is fun to hear the little ones give their 
suggestions. When you hear a five-year 
old boy say, "I want you all to clean your 
feet so you don't get the steps so muddy; 


you are too big for me to clean up after 
you," you are reminded that the smallest 
job may be very big and very important to 
the person responsible for it. 

After the business meeting, the program 
committee takes charge. Interesting games, 
new music, and songs and demonstrations 
make this a lively time. If the cooking 
group is willing, simple refreshments are 
served. Often corn raised in the cottage 
garden plot is popped over the open fire. 
The fireplace forms a natural center for 
gatherings of the group at all times. Its 
cheerful flames put young people into the 
frame of mind for informal chats that help 
to build up a feeling of security and well be- 
ing. How interested the boys and girls are 
in radio programs! News, football games, 
music and continued adventure stories each 
has its share of followers. The Sunday 
morning broadcast from Boys' Town is one 
of the boys' "must hear" programs. Games 
and game tables are placed in convenient 
spots. The center of the floor space is gen- 
erally free for active games and dancing. 
Here boys and girls meet on common 
ground. The laughter, low music and easy 
conversation make you know that friend- 
ships are forming. 

Of course everyone enjoys the dining 
room. The cooking group look after this 
and the kitchen. In the cottage foods class 
which meets every day, this group discusses 
its cooking problems, plans and tries out 
menus, and makes a detailed work-plan for 
the next day. Each girl in the group is re- 
sponsible for carrying out her share of the 
total plan. The girls prepare and serve all 
meals. This is cooking practice, but it is 
based on supervised training and is related 
to the actual carrying out of plans which 
could be used in the girls' own homes. 
Many of the cooking experiences make 
good oral English material. These girls 
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learn to laugh at their mistakes as well as 
to profit by them. There is a plain reason 
for learning mathematics when you have to 
double a given recipe. The girls learn to 
estimate the quantity of food to prepare 
for a certain number of people. The value 
of good nutrition and the necessity for home 
sanitation are aspects of health education 
with which the girls become familiar through 
experience. Theory and practice go hand 
in hand; theories are proved or disproved 
by putting them into practice. Records of 
former students show that most of the girls 
become homemakers in their own or their 
parents' home soon after leaving school. 

Every two weeks the. cooking-five change 
places with the cleaning-five. Thus differ- 
ent phases of housekeeping ore learned and 
practiced in turn. The cleaning-five are 
responsible for cleaning their own rooms, 
the halls and living room. These girls learn 
the care of three different types of floors 
and correct ways to wax and preserve a 
good surface on wood and linoleum floors. 
When reasons for cleanliness are under- 
stood, when good workmanship is praised, 
and when poor work has to be done over 
until skill is acquired — then the individual 
usually develops a sense of personal respon- 
sibility and pride of accomplishment. Work 
sheets, made up by the students, are posted 
in a conspicuous place to help the young 
people in their self-checking. 

Do boys have any active share in cottage 
planning^ Indeed, they do! The older 
boys have helping assignments about the 
plant and on outside projects. They work 
in the bakery and make the bread which is 
eaten every day. The younger boys work 
around the cottage and are helpful in many 
ways. They carry the sheets and bath towels 
to the main laundry and bring them back. 
They empty the trash baskets and help 
sweep the sidewalks. They empty the gar- 


bage from the kitchen, unless one of the 
cottage boys is interested in a pig project; 
in that case he wants the kitchen refuse. 

The boys are responsible for the care and 
cleanliness of their own rooms. They do the 
cleaning in their portion of the cottage, help 
clean the living room and the playroom. 
They fix the flower beds, wash windows, do 
minor repair jobs and run the waxer over 
the larger rooms. They try to be careful 
with their bedspreads, to save washing — 
this means folding them when they take 
them off, and not sitting on the beds. They 
try to be careful with their clothing to save 
both washing and mending. They respect 
the rights of the girls by getting to meals 
on time. Several good suggestions have 
been made by the boys about cooking. 
They learn not to find fault with the meals. 
When one girl made her first biscuits, the 
boys were warm in their praises even if the 
biscuits were a trifle cold and hard. There 
is one invariable rule that helps determine 
part of the work-sharing: no boys are ever 
asked to do any thing on the girls' side, 
and no girl Is ever permitted to go to the 
boys' side. This fact helps solve many pos- 
sible social problems. 

Cottage living tends to develop many 
leaders. This person may be a leader in 
one activity, another a leader when some- 
thing else is happening. Natural individ- 
ual abilities get a chance to come to the sur- 
face and to be used for the benefit of all. 
Whether a student is a leader or a follower 
today depends on what is taking place. 

The cottage sponsor — what is his or her 
role^ It is the role of guidance — of the 
mother, the father, the older relative, the 
adviser, with the ability to glimpse the de- 
sirable goal ahead and patiently steer for it. 
Sponsors must be persons with real imagi- 
nation, a good sense of humor, faith in the 
fundamental rightness of young people, a 
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deep sympathy and understanding for 
others less fortunate, an enthusiasm for ac- 
complishment, an ability to delegate respon- 
sibility to others, and a pioneering spirit. It 
is well for .the sponsor to be aware of the 
fact that habits are modified by persistent 
and intelligent effort, and that likable per- 
sonalities can be developed. The sponsor's 
own interests and outlook on life are broad- 
ened and vivified through unlimited oppor- 
tunities to find out about home back- 
grounds, to observe individual likes and dis- 
likes in operation, and to study the person- 
ality traits of each boy and girl. 

The wise cottage sponsor shifts responsi- 
bility to the shoulders of the older students. 
Effective group discipline comes into being 
through the development of individual re- 
sponsibilities in cooperation with group pres- 
sures. Living in a cottage is an exercise in 
cooperative existence. It represents a chal- 
lenge both to the student and to the sponsor. 

All staff members, living in a cottage, 
attend a sponsors' meeting every two weeks. 
To this clearing house come also the chair- 
man of cottage relations, the principal, the 
boys' and girls' advisers, the heads of the 
home economics department and of the 
agricultural department. Problems and 
questions pertaining to cottage living are 
brought into the open. New ideas are wel- 
comed. New solutions to old problems are 
proposed. These meetings assist in main- 
taining definiteness and goals of attainment 
for the cottage system. 

The cottage dormitory philosophy stems 
from the oldest and most closely-knit social 
unit known — the family. It recognizes the 
right of the individual to develop in a home 
atmosphere. It tries to integrate the grow- 
ing personality through establishing a feel- 
ing of security. It makes possible a more 
functional guidance program. Indian boys 
and girls are given an opportunity to experi- 


ence something of the better side of do- 
mestic living in the White man's order of 
things. The cottage dormitory reproduces 
a democratic way of life that seeks to as- 
sure like opportunities for all, that empha- 
sizes continuous betterment of general 
welfare, that stresses tolerance and under- 
standing, that Is characterized by mutual 
freedoms. 

Ask any cottage dweller if he would prefer 
to return to the older type of dormitory life, 
and the answer will be an emphatic "No". 
Student reaction to the cottage dormitory 
system is Illustrated by the following inci- 
dent: One day, a twelve year old girl was 

acting as cottage hostess. In response to 
a knock, she opened the door and was con- 
fronted by a distinguished looking man. 
He asked permission to be shown through 
the cottage. The young hostess was glad 
to display her "home" and to explain how 
the cottage family used it. Her enthusiasm 
was evident. At the conclusion of his tour, 
the visitor remarked, "Well, young lady, 
you have certainly sold the cottage plan to 
me." She replied quickly in startled tones, 
"Oh, no sir^ We like it too much; it's not 
for sale ." — Quigley 

7 . UNIT DORMITORY 
POSSIBILITIES 

QEQUOYAH, Seneca, Carson, and Chey- 
^ enne River are a few of the schools 
where unit plan dormitories have been erect- 
ed. Here 30 students are housed in small- 
er rooms and the unit is under the direction 
of a staff member, one of whose duties is to 
have personal concern with the lives of his 
or her charges. 

In addition to the greater respect for per- 
sonality made possible by the smaller bed- 
rooms, these units have been equipped with 
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large comfortably - furnished living rooms 
and usually several units together share the 
use of a basement play room. Quite 
naturally the actual administration of these 
units has varied from school to school. 
While the possibilities for family living have 
not been as great as in the cottage dormi- 
tories a valuable enrichment of community 
living has been possible. No attempt has 
been made in the unit set-up to provide op- 
portunity for continuing normal association 
between boys and girls for each unit is limit- 
ed to members of one sex. An interesting 
statement of the possibilities which one 
teacher found in her administration of the 
unit dormitory is here offered for the value 
which it may be to others facing similar op- 
portunities: 

Correlation, cooperation and coordination 
are the three C's in the relationship of the 
schoolroom and the Unit. 

Mathematics provided an easy way of be- 
ginning correlation — everything in the Unit 
cost ''how much?" As soon as a youngster 
found out how much his school shirt, trous- 
ers, or shoes cost — you found him taking 
much better care of them. From "how 
much?" came the question "where?" Then 
we were off — cotton, picked in the south, 
manufactured in the north, and sold to the 
school as shirts and dresses — wool, cut from 
the sheep, manufactured and sold to the 
school as sweaters and caps — leather, skin- 
ned from the animals, manufactured and 
sold to the school as shoes — thus, we stud- 
ied geography, reading, spelling, hygiene 
and history. 

From clothing costs we went to wood and 
metal furniture. Of course, we didn't stop 
with the study of the furniture, we went back 
and found where each article came from. 
Metal and wood are such interesting sub- 
jects. Poetry and stories added much to 
our enjoyment of these studies. 


Our floors caused quite a number of ques- 
tions and some real fun as we found out 
about rubber trees. The effect of rubber 
on our transportation was a new idea — real- 
ly worth while. We studied cars, car costs, 
airplanes, roads, inventors — history, mathe- 
matics and geography were soon so mixed 
up In our every day life that they weren't 
hard cold subjects any more — they were in- 
teresting living realities. Better care was 
given the floors — the fifth grade boys ex- 
plained to the other boys In the Unit "we 
must wash them just right and polish them, 
because rubber is soft and it must be given 
a good surface." 

Good health rules learned in the classroom 
became every day practices. One boy who 
was rather lazy and generally dirty began to 
take a special pride In having clean hands, 
face, and clothing. His hair stayed down 
and his school work improved. 

Cooperation entered into work and play 
Every boy had a certain house detail to do. 
That was his home duty. The boys soon 
found out that if each one began his work 
and finished It right — it meant more free 
time for him. Each boy soon learned to do 
his own work first; after his own was finish- 
ed, he could help some one else if he cared 
to do so. This individual responsibility form-^ 
ulated a Unit pride that accomplished much 
more than anything else could have done. 
Obedience was not used as a word — the 
boys were interested in reasons and the 
teacher in results. 

Coordination was a direct result of correl- 
ation and cooperation. The boys often 
found quicker and better ways of doing the 
work assigned them. The teacher learned 
several short cuts. Doing their work quick- 
ly and well meant more time on the play- 
ground or in the reading room. 

English wasn't a school subject; we sat 
around the fireplace chatting. It became 
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real — as funny happenings and other ex- 
periences were related. This story hour was 
fun — sometimes it dissolved into two or 
three. Groups of boys in chairs and on the 
floors listened to all kinds of stories as they 
were told or read. Comments, questions, 
and answers were all given attention. Ques- 
tions on all topics were asked, some — the 
boys answered; some — the teacher answer- 
ed; others — had to be looked up. This Eng- 
lish was informal, yes, but so Informing. 

Correlation with what Is learned in the 
classroom, individual responsibility leading 
to cooperation, and -coordination of mind 
and muscle are the chief accomplishments 
of the Unit dormitory . — Quigley 

8. THE PRACTICE COTTAGE 

"TEACHERS of home economics have for 
■ some time sought to vitalize their teach- 
ing by the use of a practice cottage or model 
apartment. Fundamentally the idea is 
sound. In practice it is often of doubtful 
value. The weaknesses should be obvious. 

The greatest learning value about such a 
structure lies in planning its construction 
and what goes into it. Unfortunately, it is 
only the first group of occupants who usual- 
ly enjoy that experience. A new building 
cannot be erected each year. Acquiring 
furniture, floor covering and draperies usu- 
ally involves expense — more than can be 
provided as a recurring budget item. Fu- 
ture classes have to content themselves with 
dusting, sweeping, and washing the exam- 
ples of their predecessors' taste. They may 
plan at doing it all over, but the zest of 
reality Is gone. 

To be useful, the working features of such 
a structure should be within the budget 
range of the families from which the chil- 
dren come, or into which they will eventually 


go through marriage. As a matter of com- 
mon practice, however, this equipment is 
geared to the possibilities of the upper mid- 
dle class, and completely beyond the life 
experiences of the majority. Is your home 
economics kitchen or your practice cottage 
equipped with electric stoves? How many 
homes tributary to the school have, or are 
likely to have electric connections, or having 
them can afford to cook with electricity? 
How many possess sanitary toilets or run- 
ning water? 

The Lynds' study of Middletown* (Mun- 
cie, Indiana) showed that that typical mid- 
west American community was far from 
sharing its opportunities for better living 
with more than a fraction of its people. 
Around 1925, 33 per cent of the population 
living In detached dwellings (their own 
homes or rented buildings) were without 
sanitary toilets and used back yard privies; 
25 per cent of the homes had no running 
water; and 55 per cent had no telephones. 
The list might be extended, but it should be 
apparent that home economics teaching 
which assumed the presence in the home of 
non-existent facilities, could not in many 
cases carry over into Improved living. 

The contention that many of the children 
will acquire a desire for better things is be- 
side the point. Who is to say that a family 
earning an income of $1200 or less a year 
should increase its budget for fuel by intro- 
ducing a gas water heater, or by beginning 
to cook with gas or electricity? Presuma- 
bly the purpose of home economics instruc- 
tion is to Improve the quality of food and 
clothing enjoyed by people of little means, 
as well as girls from better homes; not to 
develop tastes for luxuries beyond the scope 
of a typical family budget. 

Another favorite justification for gearing 
home economics equipment beyond the eco- 

•Middletown by Helen and Robert Lynd, Harcourt Brace 
& Co., 1929. 
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nomic possibilities of the families being 
served, is that the girls so trained may find 
employment working as domestic servants 
for their more fortunate sisters. This also 
is beside the point. Fundamentally, home 
economics training is presumed to contribute 
to practical home making. This means for 
the student herself, and to be of value must 
be expressed in practical terms within the 
present or future homemaking possibilities 
of the student herself. What little extra 
training may serve to make good servants 
out of those girls who may enter domestic 
service, may be added as a filip to the reg- 
ular program in a period of a few weeks at 
most. 

Home economics training should be de- 
signed to train students to make more effec- 
tive use of what they have, or may honestly 
look forward to having. There is no justifica- 
tion for assuming that any large number of 
the girls enrolled In our classes are Cinder- 
ellas in disguise. Most will marry boys from 
homes much like those from which they 
themselves have come, and will find them- 
selves faced with the necessity of living with- 
in a budget not greatly in excess of that of 
their parents. In fact, few young men can 
look forward to an Initial income as great 
as their fathers are earning or as the fathers 
of their brides are receiving. 

All that precedes is written in general 
terms and applies as much to wage-earning 
urban Whites as to Indians. However, In 
the Indian Service the obligation of our 
home economics classes in many areas is to 
train girls who will become the wives of sub- 
sistence farmers and who can look forward 
to- little, if any, cash income. Even more 
important, therefore, is it for such courses 
in the Indian Service to be planned in terms 
of actual and potential living conditions. 

Nothing is to be gained by telling a child 
who comes from a one room cabin, with an 


outside pump, that the American single fam- 
ily house should contain five rooms with run- 
ning hot and cold water. It savors of Marie 
Antoinette's reputed reply to the starving 
Parisians who were demanding bread, "If 
they have no bread, let them eat cake." It 
misses the point entirely. Improvement in 
Indian housing and living conditions is going 
to come about gradually and through eco- 
nomically feasible changes in existing condi- 
tions. The money isn't available, and will 
not become available, to rehouse all the In- 
dians now living in cabins. Unless the In- 
dians themselves desired something better, 
new homes would accomplish little. The 
story of the state which built bungalows for 
a colony of Indians, only to discover the fol- 
lowing year that the Indians had gone back 
to living in wikiups in the back yards and 
were stabling their livestock in the houses, 
IS true. And it isn't the only case of the 
kind. 

Any important change must come about 
gradually, as people's standards change. 
Therefore, any idea that Indian housing can 
in one generation be raised to highest rural 
housing levels should be put aside. In- 
struction should be very concrete and in 
terms of step by step improvement in sani- 
tation, comfort, and convenience. 

With training, many Indian families can 
learn to produce excellent gardens, and sup- 
plement their vegetables with poultry, milk, 
and various forms of livestock. Many live 
in areas where wood is the only possible fuel 
and in homes of limited size. These are 
the basic facts about which homemaking in- 
struction must be organized. 

Planning for the future must begin with 
what is possible, and look forward to grad- 
ual improvement of existing facilities. Our 
schools, therefore, need typical Indian cab- 
ins for practice cottages which the students 
may learn through experience to improve. 
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Changes will take the form of an extra 
room, simple but more comfortable furni- 
ture, more effective provision for personal 
cleanliness and the washing of dishes and 
clothes, more efficient heating and ventilat- 
ing, or the use of inexpensive paints for 
colorful decoration. Girls or boys learning 
such things in school can visualize similar 
improvements being made in their own 
homes. 

A practice cottage conceived in these 
terms may serve a real and practical train- 
ing purpose. In addition as the school be- 
comes a center for home extension activi- 
ties, girls and their mothers can both profit 
from the experience of applying in their own 
homes the practical down-to-earth Improve- 
ments demonstrated in the practice cottage. 

9 . MAKING THE DESIRABLE 
POSSIBLE 

jS there any inconsistency between what 
* has been said about new types of dormi- 
tories, and the program of practise cottage 
experience, carried on in buildings typical of 
Indian dwellings? In one breath the argu- 
ment may appear to be in favor of middle 
class American home life. In the next, in 
favor of limiting living experiences to what 
a housing expert would call sub-standard 
conditions. 

As a matter of fact, it Is believed that the 
two ideas are not inconsistent. Each is de- 
signed to serve a definite purpose, and both 
experiences are deemed necessary. The 
fundamental desire in both instances is to 
improve living conditions in the Indian 
home. The first necessary step toward 
such improvement must be to establish in 
the pupil a desire for something better than 
that to which he has become accustomed 
in his own home. Not only must he de- 


sire something better, but he must be so 
habituated to better living that he will know 
what to do with improved conditions if he 
gets them. 

Too many Indians have been moved into 
White-type homes who possessed neither the 
desire for changed conditions, nor knowl- 
edge of how to use them. Many an Indian 
with money has built himself a house, but 
returned to the wikiup for comfort; and oc- 
casionally a poor Indian has accepted a gov- 
ernment house, only to nail up the windows, 
shut the door, stoke up the stove — and die 
in a few years of tuberculosis. Indians have 
been known to build campfires in the middle 
of hardwood floors; move good furniture out 
into the snow, so as to have room to sleep 
on goatskins spread on the floor; and per- 
form many other "gaucheries'' — seen from 
the White viewpoint. 

There is nothing inborn about such be- 
havior. Many a poor White man has drunk 
out of his first fingerbowl, and lived to wear 
a tuxedo with poise. How we live is largely 
a matter of habit, — what we are used to, 
physically, and what we think about it. By 
and large, a well-built and comfortable 
home, properly lived In, is probably healthier 
than a dug-out into which the sunlight never 
penetrates. On the other hand, present 
records indicate that the Florida Seminoles 
in their brush chickees are the healthiest 
Indians. 

Desirable living habits can be gained best 
in convenient and desirable quarters. Once 
established, such habits become a driving 
force, and an individual is willing to make 
an effort to satisfy his newly established 
needs. 

On the other hand, most Indians are des- 
perately poor. They live in areas where 
Nature has been niggardly in supplying the 
raw materials of home construction. They 
lack the funds to purchase imported ma- 
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terials to whose cost of manufacture must 
be added excessive transportation charges. 
Despite all their desires, few Indian school 
graduates will be financially able to build 
themselves middle-class American homes. 
Brought up to think of better living solely 
in these terms, home improvement becomes 
an impossible aspiration. For a time they 
are tempted to run away from old home 
conditions — then in desperation accept 
them as inevitable and make no effort at 
improvement. 

Even the poorest Indian home may be 
made better. Wiser use of native mater- 
ials will form the basis for improvement. A 
Navaho hogan can be built with a window 
or two. Almost any type of Indian home 
can be expanded to two, three, or more rea- 
sonably comfortable rooms — if the owner 
desires them. Many times storage cabi- 
nets will make a simple home more liveable; 
better containers for washing — be it a tub 


or a sink — will facilitate laundering or dish- 
washing or even personal bathing. When 
an Indian home is in a country where water 
is easily available, springs or streams may 
be dammed, and with simple piping, running 
water may be brought into the house. A 
sanitary privy built in proper relationship to 
the water supply and adequately screened 
against flies is a desirable possibility for 
nearly every Indian home. 

Paint may be used to make home inter- 
iors more attractive and easier to keep clean. 
Each step in improvement, however, must 
be built upon what the Indian already has — 
looking toward its betterment, not its de- 
struction and replacement. But the ener- 
gizing drive must come from a man and a 
woman who have enjoyed greater comfort 
than the old home afforded and who are 
willing to make the effort to build some of 
those comforts into the surroundings among 
which they must live. 
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1 . CARE IN INTERPRETATION 

"pRANSLATING ideas from one language 
■ into another is a difficult job at best. 
Most translation with which we are familiar 
is between languages which have similar 
structure. Yet even with these Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages we find that nations or 
groups of people do not think in precisely 
the same manner about the same things. 
Their patterns of thought vary in greater or 
lesser degree, and their languages reflect 
this fact Yo me levante' is the Spanish 
equivalent of "I got up.'' Although both 
sentences convey the same general concept, 
the manner of looking at the act differs be- 
tween them, for the Spaniard actually says 
"I raised myself." The latter is fixing his 
attention on the act of rising, while the Eng- 
lishman is thinking of the state of being 
"up." Voy a hacerme cortar el pe/o, trans- 
lated literally as "l-go to to-make-me to-cut 
the hair" does not make sense, because it 
does not fit the pattern of English speech. 
Neither would a literal translation into Span- 
ish of the English equivalent "I am going to 
get my hair cut" make sense. Despite the 
fact that Spanish and English are quite close- 
ly related we both express ourselves from a 
different angle, so to speak. With langu- 
ages that are only distantly related, or which 
are totally unrelated, this divergency is far 
more pronounced. 

In addition to these simple divergencies, 
every language evolves idioms, where the 


logical sum total of the individual words has 
an entirely different meaning from the gen- 
erally accepted intent of the phrase or ex- 
pression. To translate effectively, an Indi- 
vidual must be completely at home in all of 
these intricacies of both languages. White 
speakers, addressing non-English - speaking 
Indian groups do not generally realize that 
differences between distinct languages ren- 
der extemporary interpretation very diffi- 
cult. The White speaker is commonly ac- 
customed to think about such matters from 
the standpoint of one familiar with the more 
widely studied Indo - European languages, 
such as Spanish, French, Italian, German, 
etc., among which interrelationship of vo- 
cabulary, grammatical categories, and pat- 
terns of thought and expression minimize 
the difficulties of translation from one into 
the other. The fact is that translation from 
one language into another Is seldom, if ever, 
perfect, and the degree of accuracy attain- 
ed is in no small wise determined by the de- 
gree of similarity between the two langu- 
ages involved. 

In many instances White speakers are 
more concerned with beauty of speech and 
euphonious words than with the idea they 
set out to convey. In such cases the inter- 
preter is at a loss, for he can merely isolate 
the idea, if indeed he can locate it, and 
state it in so many words. The force which 
the orator sought by playing upon words, or 
by other clever means of the same rank, is 
utterly lost in the process of translation. To 
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interpret the term ''soil erosion" the inter- 
preter does not merely give the Indian word 
for "erosion" — rather, he describes, or de- 
fines the idea denoted by the English name 
"soil erosion." If the interpreter does not 
fully understand the concept he cannot pos- 
sibly translate it. 

Interpretation could be greatly improved 
if the interpreter were provided with a copy 
of the proposed speech days in advance, in 
order that he could prepare a written trans- 
lation of it. With ample time, and in the 
quiet of his own office, he could produce a 
draft as good, if not better, than the origin- 
al. It might not be an exact translation 
phrase for phrase, but it could be made to 
express the same idea, merely couching the 
mode of expression in the idiomatic turns of 
the native instead of the original language. 

Because of our disregard for the difficult- 
ies inherent in translation, native council- 
men often are called upon to vote on mea- 
sures of vital importance to themselves and 
to the people whom they represent, but with- 
out understanding fully. If at all, that upon 
which they must decide. Before being call- 
ed to vote upon it, the measure is usually 
passed amongst them, written in English. 
The writing is then interpreted to them, if 
they are unable to read it, and after a brief, 
and often confusing discussion, they are 
ready to vote. Sometimes discussion oc- 
cupies more time than can be justified by 
the nature of the question at hand. The 
shortcomings of a system wherein an Inter- 
preter or interpreters must be relied upon to 
give such information as this are too ob- 
vious to require elaboration. The simple ex- 
pedient of writing the bill in the native 
tongue could shorten many of the now pro- 
tracted discussions, and could give the peo- 
ple a more truly democratic form of self- 
government, besides making the position of 
the demagogue less tenable. 


This would take more time and would re- 
quire more work — but it would safeguard 
democracy and greatly strength Indian self 
government. — Young. 

2. LANGUAGE BARRIERS 

rOR more than ten days during the month 
■ of April 1941 representative Ihdianists 
from the United States met with represen- 
tative Indianists (the term was coined south 
of the border) from Latin America in a con- 
ference devoted to the well-being of Indians 
in the Americas. Out of respect to the 
great number of Spanish speaking represent- 
atives the conference was organized in 
Spanish. The official delegates of the Unit- 
ed States were equipped with interpreters, 
but many of the English-speaking group 
found themselves pretty much on the out- 
skirts, and because their experience appears 
to parallel what happens to the non-English- 
speaking full-blood Indian at many confer- 
ences, it seems worth telling how it feels to 
be on the outside looking in. 

Because the steps in organizing the Con- 
gress were routine, it was not considered im- 
portant to translate into English what was 
taking place. Experience in international 
gatherings has taught Latin Americans that 
it is exceedingly difficult to persuade the 
representatives of nations to commit them- 
selves positively. Even the most desirable 
and strongly favored proposal may fail to 
secure enough votes for passage, if each sup- 
porter must vote positively for it. A pro- 
cedure of voting by delegations also wastes 
valuable time, so it has become routine in 
conferences of this kind to announce that 
If there is no objection, the proposal under 
discussion stands approved. A few seconds 
are allowed for dissenters to make them- 
selves heard and if none are heard, the mea- 
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sure or resolution is declared adopted. It 
doesn't take very many words to explain 
that such is the procedure, and many North 
Americans found themselves operating un- 
der these rules before they realized that 
rules had been proposed. 

No ultimate disadvantage grew out of the 
situation, but it is mentioned to reinforce 
what has often been said about the import- 
ance of supplying adequate interpretation 
for the benefit of the non-English speaking 
Indians whose business in tribal council is 
transacted in the English language. Repeat- 
edly the English-speaking group in charge of 
such meetings, many of whom are not fa- 
miliar with the native language, become so 
familiar with the routine which they are con- 
ducting that it never enters their heads that 
such formalities are of importance to the 
non-English-speaking members and should 
be carefully translated. We from the United 
States at the congress referred to would 
have been justly indignant had our ignor- 
ance of language and procedure been taken 
advantage of to record us as supporting un- 
desirable measures which we knew nothing 
about, simply because we had failed to re- 
gister opposition. Similarly the full-blood 
Indian on the reservation may justly resent 
actions with which he may be in disagree- 
ment, but against which he has no oppor- 
tunity to register his opposition. 

Another experience shared by many of 
our group may also offer a parallel. In 
many of the section meetings the habit was 
finally established of providing translation 
for important discussions which were pre- 
sented. However, at frequent intervals 
there occurred a rapid exchange in Spanish 
between representatives of the Latin states. 
These were often af a minor nature, were 
over quickly, and because they were more or 
less personal and the spokesmen left no 
time for the Interpolation of translations. 


were not interpreted to the North American 
delegation. Usually the matters were of 
small moment, and nothing fundamental 
was lost by failure to know what had taken 
place. On the other hand, there were times 
when such brief exchanges resulted in clari- 
fying a statement or in a rather fundamen- 
tal modification of the intent of a statement 
of which the North Americans remained in 
ignorance. 

When the discovery was ultimately made 
that such untranslated dialog left one of the 
participating parties in ignorance of a vital 
factor, there were occasionally those who felt 
that the omission might have been deliber- 
ate and who thereafter viewed such ex- 
changes with suspicion. One can easily be- 
lieve that many of our own full-blood In- 
dians, witnessing rapid exchanges in English 
between their English speaking leaders and 
the White man which, while innocent in 
themselves, result In effective modification 
of the matters under discussion, may be- 
come suspicious of the intentions of those 
who fail to make adequate translations. 

A third factor restricted in some degree the 
effectiveness of understanding in this bilin- 
gual conference. Speakers frequently talk- 
ed longer than the capacity of the average 
interpreter to recall the points presented or 
the fine distinctions drawn. As a result 
even the more conscientious of those who 
undertook translation found themselves un- 
wittingly omitting Items of importance, or 
failing to give that stress to the points under 
discussion Intended by the speaker, thus in- 
nocently leading to misunderstandings. Here 
again one has no difficulty in drawing a 
parallel with occasions in the Indian Service 
when representatives of the Indian Office 
have delivered whole speeches in English, 
with only an occasional and inadequate 
pause for translation. 

With a little forethought and considera- 
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tion^ all of the difficulties can be greatly 
minimized, as was proved in several of the 
Patzcuaro section meetings. Where the 
chairman or other directing officer of the 
discussion group was conscious of the poten- 
tial difficulties and determined to minimize 
their interference with understanding, an at-- 
mosphere of confidence and intelligent par- 
ticipation was easily developed. A slower 
tempo of action had of necessity to be ac- 
cepted, for every idea was expressed in both 
languages by competent interpreters, and 
no attempt was made to proceed until 
thorough understanding had been achieved 
by all. Once that objective had been made 
clear to all, the new tempo was accepted and 
all participants in the discussion quickly fell 
into a habit of breaking up their own contri- 
butions into paragraphs sufficiently short 
and well integrated to make for careful and 
accurate translation. Within a few days, 
meetings were proceeding so smoothly that 
many participants had almost forgotten that 
two languages were in constant use. To 
make this more desirable procedure possible, 
two steps were requisite: First, a considered 
determination that everything which took 
place must be thoroughly understood by all; 
second, the careful selection of two or three 
interpreters fully at home in both languages 
who were equally determined that every 
thought expressed by either side should be 
heard in the other language in the full sense 
in which it was intended. Such an ideal 
should certainly be the objective of every 
bilingual conference held within the Indian 
Service, and it should be the relentless pur- 
pose of every federal representative to 
achieve such a standard of understanding. 

It is undoubtedly true that carelessness in 
translating fully the meanings of both part- 
ies, has been to blame for more hard feel- 
ings between Indians and Whites than the 
innate ill will of either party. 


3 . LIMITATIONS OF 
LANGUAGE 

I IN FORTUNATELY, our most common 
^ means of inter-communication is 
through language. Unfortunate because 
each of us who uses language feels so con- 
fident of his own intention in the use of 
words, that he seldom stops to find out if 
they mean the same thing to his listeners. 
Usually, of course, they don't. Words, 
after all, are seldom exact in their mean- 
ing. One's experience with a word does 
so much to color its meaning — and no two 
people ever have identical experiences with 
words. 

Take "home" as an example. It seems 
harmless and clear enough — but let us ex- 
amine some of its possible meanings — 

1 . It may be thought of primarily the place 
one lives in — ^which may vary from the man- 
sion of a millionaire to the hogan of a Nava- 
ho. The word, of course, would include all 
of these residences looked at from the ex- 
perience of one who lives there — and yet 
think of the variety and mutually exclusively 
experiences possible around these different 
"homes." 

2. It may be thought of as the family with 
whom one grew up, and again the variety is 
endless. The rich child is liable to think of 
servants; the poor city boy of an overwork- 
ed mother and a father oppressed with the 
struggle for existence; the country boy may 
remember aunts and uncles and grandpar- 
ents in the same dwelling; and an Indian 
lad may think of the countless relatives of 
the "extended family" who bear much the 
same relationship to him that is reserved for 
a White boy's mother or father. 

3. To still others "home" may mean the 
elms and lawn of New England, the yellow 
mesas and fiery sunsets of Arizona or the 
snow-capped Sierras of California. 
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To the man who grew up along the sea 
coast, "^home'' carries a tang of salt air; to 
the man of the great prairie the wide-open 
places are ''home;"" and to the dwellers in 
fertile valleys, the nearness of the hills gives 
a protecting shelter to home. Transplant 
any one of these individuals to another lo- 
cation, and it may never become "home," 
for It will lack certain basic experiences as- 
sociated with "home." 

4. Or "home" may mean the friends of 
one's youth, — ^the boys and girls one went to 
school with, or the older folks who are in- 
delibly associated with the experiences of 
youth. Meeting anyone of them at the oth- 
er end of the earth is "homelike" — and 
returning among them after years away may 
arouse a nostalgic feeling. 

So when I use the word "home" it may 
have for me any one of these various mean- 
ings — and when you hear me use it, it will 
inevitably call up in your mind a totally dif- 
ferent series of associations. But we'll each 
be satisfied with our own meaning — and 
never for a moment stop to wonder if our 
meanings are the same. 

The same confusion of meanings will sur- 
round almost any word one cares to choose 
— take one more example — rich or poor. 
Whether I am one or the other depends up- 
on who is describing me — or to whom or to 
what condition I am being compared. To 
the average well-to-do White, most Indians 
are poor. But to many Indians who are 
used to being as they are, the word or 
the idea might be applied to some of their 
neighbors — but certainly not to their group 
as a whole — unless they have had a chance 
to experience White man's luxuries and 
have come to desire them. To Whites who 
are used to their own ways, it is hard to be- 
lieve that Indians don't envy them. To 
Whites, their own "advantages" appear ob- 
vious. Yet many Indians prefer their own 
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"advantages" and wouldn't trade with 
Whites if they could. 

Facts and attitudes such as these find no 
obvious expression in ordinary language — 
because we all tend to use the same words 
without stopping to examine what each word 
actually means to all parties. 

Although many of us who read Humpty- 
Dumpty's discussion of words in "Alice 
Through the Looking Glass" were delicate- 
ly amused at the absurdity of his assertions 
— he really was expressing the attitude most 
of us have about words. Do you remember 
his conversation with Alice? It goes: 

"I don't know what you mean by 'glory,' " 
Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. 
"Of course you don't — ^till I tell you. I 
meant 'there's a nice knock-down argument 
for you!' " 

"But 'glory' doesn't mean 'a nice knock- 
down argument,' " Alice objected. 

"When / use a word," Humpty Dumpty 
said in rather a scornful tone, "it means just 
what I choose it to mean — neither more nor 
less." 

"The question is," said Alice, "whether 
you can make words mean so many differ- 
ent things." 

"The question is," said Humpty Dumpty, 
"which is to be master — ^that's all." 

Humpty Dumpty was exaggerating of 
course — but when we use words we, also, 
really intend that they shall mean just what 
we want them to mean. However the mean- 
ings of words chonge — change for each of 
us, as our experiences expand — and change 
in the use to which they are put in common 
speech. 

As the tempo of life changes, new words 
appear, and old words gain new meanings. 
Some words take on desirable emotional 
tinges and gain in use, while other equally 
good words acquire a less desirable flavor 
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and are discarded or reserved for less polite 
conversation. 

However, words ore seldom used out of 
context. We tend to give them o setting, 
and as we do so, we may more successfully 
transmit the tone of what we say. Our 
choice of adjectives or adverbs sometimes 
gives us away more effectively than our di- 
rect statements. 

Sometimes, of course, it must be recog- 
nized that we choose words which are vague 
because we don't wish to make ourselves 
understood — or because we wish to be un- 
derstood one way by certain people, and an- 
other way by others. 

However, most of the time we are trying 
to communicate ideas — and aften we fail to 
do so because we aren't sensitive to the dif- 
ference in meaning which others put upon 
our speech, and the only cure for the condi- 
tion is to attempt to find out just what the 
other fellow thinks we said, and if he didn't 
understand what we attempted to say — 
make another effort to clarify our meaning. 

Strange as it may seem, that appears to 
be something which many of us don't like 
to do. It often appears that we don't want 
to find out when a misunderstanding has oc- 
curred — for we many times persist in re- 
peating the thing that has caused confusion, 
as though by saying it over or by saying it 
louder we could impress our meaning on 
words which convey something quite differ- 
ent to our listeners. 

Why not make a practice of trying to fig- 
ure out the meaning which others with whom 
we associate attach to certain words — and, 
if we have much occasion to talk with them, 
adopt their understanding or endeavor to 
help them to an expanded meaning of the 
term which will include our own use of it. 

After all, Indian Service teachers or em- 
ployees have the burden of understanding 
or making themselves understood. We have 


no right to retreat behind our own mean- 
ings and allow confusion to grow up, if we 
can avoid it. At best, language will continue 
to be a difficult tool for the promotion of 
understanding, but it is the best we have 
and we should try to use it with the utmost 
discrimination and sensitivity. 

4 . TWO UNGUAGES 
BETTER THAN ONE 

"pHE problems attendent upon the intro- 
■ duction of written forms of native In- 
dian languages on those of our reservations 
where English is not universally known bear, 
no doubt, many similarities to those encount- 
ered by the early European proponents of 
literary forms of the "vulgar" languages. 
It has not been many years since the use 
of native languages was forcibly discour- 
aged in government schools, and native 
dialects were often held up to ridicule as 
unworthy of a place in competition with the 
"perfections" of English. So also did the 
defenders of Latin argue against the pro- 
posed replacement of this "most perfect 
language" by the crude and decadent 
speech of the people. The fact that more 
people could become literate in the langu- 
ages they spoke daily than in the dead or 
moribund Latin was considered irrelevant. 
Many graduates of the older type govern- 
ment school are still reticent in speaking or 
explaining their native languages in the 
presence of foreigners, for they were taught 
to be ashamed of their tribal speech. The 
White teachers are not to be too strongly 
blamed, however, for they were no doubt 
sincere in their belief that by completely for- 
getting native forms of speech the children 
could and would be more thoroughly "civil- 
ized" and better able to cope with the world 
after their school careers were finished. 
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Under the present administration the na- 
tive languages have come to be recognized, 
not as encumbrances and impediments to 
the progress of the native peoples, but as 
definite tools already at hand to be fitted in 
many ways into the educational program. 
Despite the claims to the contrary by those 
of the old school, the fact remained that on 
^he Navaho Reservation, for example, the 
vast majority of the people were either illit- 
erate, or road the English language after 
the fashion ot oarrots — pronouncing the 
words without understanding their meaning. 
Those few who had really become proficient 
in our tongue, and who had delved into the 
wealth of knowledge contained In our libra- 
ries, wanted to change their brethren over 
night. So great was, and still is, their zeal 
that they are unwilling to merely guide their 
people step by step along the road, of prog- 
ress. They would hurdle all obstacles, and 
reach the end of that road in one great leap. 

These individuals are no doubt perfectly 
sincere in their beliefs, too. If they them- 
selves accomplished it, then the whole tribe 
should be able to emulate them.. , However, 
we know that people do not usually change 
their ways of living and thinking by merely 
being convinced, verbally, of the superiority 
of a new way of life. There are limits to 
the faculty of imagination and the ability to 
understand that which is totally foreign and 
unrelated to the local environment. Mr. 
Einstein, in attempting to explain his theory 
of relativity to Hastlin Yazhf, would find 
himself in the same quandary as the well 
traveled penguin who returned to the South 
Pole and tried to explain the scorched earth 
policy to his more provincial brethren. It is 
practically Impossible to describe the world 
of vision to one born totally blind, and simi- 
larly it Is not easy to picture the White man's 
mechanistic society to the naturalistic Amer- 
indian. The latter must come to understand. 


and choose what he desires from White cul- 
ture and this he can not be expected to ac- 
complish in one day, nor In one generation, 
but only with many generations. The Indian 
should be no more ashamed of his heritage 
than we are of our own. After all, a few 
centuries peeled from our "civilization" 
change Its complexion enormously. 

The Indian, as well as many Whites, un- 
able to discern the forest for the trees, feels 
that acquisition of the White man's langu- 
age is tantamount to taking on his civiliza- 
tion. Disappointment results from the fact 
that the children do not learn everything 
there is to know during their brief school 
career. Actually, the child often needs the 
first eight years, or even more, of his school 
life to master a sufficiently large English vo- 
cabulary to provide him with a key to the 
knowledge locked within the pages of the li- 
brary books. The child knows but one lan- 
guage when he starts to school, and must 
learn the new language, not in terms of the 
old, but as something entirely apart from 
it. Imagine the difficulty one of our children 
would encounter If he were to be placed In 
a Syrian school. How long would the child 
have to remain there before acquiring the 
ability to read, write and speak Arabic well 
enough to feel at home in the library? On 
the other hand, the child's progress might 
have been greatly accelerated by books 
which taught him Arabic, the unknown, in 
terms of English, the known. This consti- 
tutes the answer to the oft posed question, 
why do you teach Indian languages when 
we want our children to learn English? To 
facilitate and accelerate the learning of the 
English language is one of the major pur- 
poses of the language program. 

The works of Homer, the Vedic Hymns, 
the Hebrew Creation Myths and many 
others of the same type have long been 
treasured by us as highly valuable literature. 
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All of them were long ago passed orally 
from generation to generation, and their 
origins are lost in antiquity. Only the in- 
troduction of writing made possible their 
accurate preservation for posterity. The 
songs, the poetry and the legends of our 
native Indians are certainly not less attrac- 
tive, nor are they greatly different from 
those songs, poems and legends of the 
Hellenes, the Hindus or the Semites. Yet, 
as time passes, more and more of them are 
being lost with the death of this or that 
medicine man who failed to pass them on 
to a successor. With a written language 
many, if not all, of these would no doubt 
be permanently preserved. 

When the use of native languages in writ- 
ten form is first introduced into reservation 
schools the reaction of teachers is often tragi- 
comical. Many look upon native speech as 
too difficult to even attempt. Phonologicol- 
ly and grammatically they appear, and in 
most respects they actually are, extremely 
difficult for foreigners. The ease with which 
we learn such languages as Spanish, Ger- 
man, French, Latin, etc., is largely due to 
the wealth of analogies and similarities that 
exist between those idioms and English. The 
vast differences between such languages 
and those found on the Indian Reservations 
seem unsurmountable barriers, and we tend 
to give up even before we start. 

In English we are accustomed to express 
our verbs, adverbs, nouns and pronouns as 
separate and distinct words, each having a 
definite position with relation to the other 
within the sentence. This is our way of 
patterning our thought-expression. It rep- 
resents our viewpoint. When we study a 
foreign language in school we may find that 
the subject of the verb is expressed pro- 
nominally by an element within or attached 
to the verb itself. Thus we learn that Span- 
ish hablo means I talk, hablamos, we talk. 


hablan, they talk, etc. We think of the 
verb system as quite simple after a short 
period of study, and soon we are able to 
fit our thoughts into another language. At 
first we experience difficulty because we are 
used to only the English '"angle'" but with 
practice we cease to attempt literal trans- 
lations, and gradually we become accustom- 
ed to patterning our thoughts after either 
of the two manners, with equal facility It 
is a relatively easy accomplishm^'it in the 
case of a sister language. 

In learning Navaho cv oioux, however, we 
are called upon tn reshape our pattern of 
thinking far rpore radically, for these langu- 
ages are too entirely different from our own 
to permit an easy readjustment of our 
thought and expression habits. We find 
that we cannot merely bend the old mold 
into the newly required shape, but we must 
acquire a distinctly different type of mold 
in which to cast our thoughts. The pho- 
nology of Spanish was not too hard. It took 
us a few days to learn to roll our r's and 
pronounce a jota, but practice was very en- 
couraging. We had little difficulty in dis- 
covering the positions of the various speech 
organs in producing the new sounds, for 
there were few that differed radically from 
analogous sounds in our own language. 

But Navaho, for example, presents entire- 
ly new problems. There we find many 
sounds that defy imitation. We cannot 
even discover how nor where they are pro- 
duced, and as we flounder hopelessly, to 
the amusement of native speakers, we rap- 
idly become discouraged. 

We are used to distinguishing between he, 
she, and It on the basis of gender, and such 
a distinction seems not only natural but in- 
dispensable to clear speech. It requires 
considerable familiarity with such a langu- 
age as Navaho before we discover that the 
distinction is not really necessary at all. 
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English distinguishes between one and 
more than one, with respect to number, and 
the noun as well as the verb may have a 
special form for singular and for plural. 
Thus ''the bird is flying," "the birds are 
flying." Navaho distinguishes between one, 
two and more than two (singular, dual, and 
plural). Sometimes the verb exhibits a 
distinct stem for each of the three numbers 
as yigaaL, he is walking along; yi'ash, they 
(two) are walking along; yikah, they (more 
than two) are walking along. More often 
plurality (more than two) is expressed as a 
distributive, indicated by an affix do. Thus 
tsfdii naat'a', the bird is flying, or the (two) 
birds are flying; tsi'dii ndaat'a', the birds 
(more than two) are flying (each of them is 
performing the act). 

In English we say "the door of my fath- 
er's house." In Spanish we learn to say 
"La puerta de la casa de mi padre (the 
door of the house of my father)", and in 
Navaho we must say "shizhe'e bighan 
bich'e'etiin (my-father his-home its-exit)". 
Further, we find that the same form 
"bizhe'e," translates "his father, her father, 
its father, or their father," as the context 
requires. If we have studied Spanish and 
learned that "su padre" does not distin- 
guish the gender of the third person posses- 
sor we will find acceptance of the Navaho 
form easier. 

Categories of verbal expression such as 
mood, aspect, voice, tense and the like dif- 
•fer enormously between Navaho and Eng- 
lish. So adequate does our own system 
seem to us that we often tend to presuppose 
that all other languages possess either the 
same identical system, or one very closely 
allied to ours. In English we say "I am 
eating" and in Spanish we can say "yo estoy 
comiendo." Thus, we may reason, Nav- 
aho must have a word corresponding to 
"I," one to "am" and another to "eating." 


If we are so grossly mistaken as this, our 
success in teaching and explaining English 
to our classes will be minimized, for our ex- 
planations will be made from a point of 
view entirely unknown and incomprehen- 
sible to the Navaho speaking child. The 
Navaho merely says " 'ashq". This does 
not go to show, as a few still imagine, that 
Indian languages are too rudimentary to 
express fine distinctions in speech. It 
merely demonstrates that the Navaho has 
a different point of view — a different 
thought and linguistic expression pattern. 
If we pick the Navaho word '"ashq" 
apart we find that the first syllable is com- 
posed of 'a-, representing the object, here 
indefinite, of the transitive verbal concept 
"eat" (one cannot eat without eating some- 
thing), in combination with the first person 
subject pronoun -sh-, I, and • q, imperfec- 
tive stem form of the verb "eat." 

To attempt to teach English grammar by 
having the children copy synopses of verbs, 
after the fashion of those to be found in 
the appendices of foreign language gram- 
mars, is of little value. 

Navaho often more or less loosely com- 
bines into a single word what English would 
express by several separate words. For ex- 
ample, "dabizaadigifk'ehgo" would be free- 
ly translated as "according to their respec- 
tive languages." If we break the word 
down into its component parts we will find: 
da-, distributive (plural); -bi-. their: -zaad-, 
(possessed form of saad), speech, word, lan- 
guage; -igii, that which (is), the particular 
one(s), the; -k'eh-, according to, after the 
manner of; -go, here an adverbializing ele- 
ment analogous to the English suffix -ly on 
such a word as "clear-ly." 

Again, in Navaho, no such clear distinc- 
tion is made, as in the case of English, be- 
tween such concepts as "go" "come" 
"start" "arrive;" or "carry" "bring" "give" 
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"put" "take" "take out" "place" "set 
down" "lose" and the like. The ideas de- 
noted by these separate English verbs find 
adequate expression, but by altering the ad- 
verbial affixes rather than the verb itself. 
In English one goes from the starting point 
and "comes, arrives or gets" to his destina- 
tion. Navaho ni'ya could translate either go 
or come. With regard to the second group 
above ("carry" "bring" etc) the Navaho 
verb stem refers merely to "handling" the 
object — how it is handled, whether carried, 
lifted, set down, brought, given, etc. is ex- 
pressed by adverbial or modal affixes which 
precede the verb stem. Further, Navaho 
classifies objects "handled" according to 
shape, size, number and other physical 
characteristics. The verb stem (perfective) 
-'q would be used in speaking of a hat, 
book, box, rock or other bulky object. Thus 
ch'fnf'q, I carried it out; nidii'q, I picked it 
up, found it; ni'q I carried, brought It; ni' 
nim"q, I set it down; yah 'if'q, I put it in; naa 
m"q, I gave It to you; dziLts' ani"q, I took 
it out of the fire, I took it out of the water, 
etc. In each case the verb stem -'q, re- 
mains unchanged, 'but the elements pre- 
fixed to the stem alter the meaning. If 
the objects of the verb were plural in num- 
ber, as several hats, books, rocks, babies etc. 
the stem -nil would replace -'q. If the ob- 
jects were plural separable things such as 
kernels of corn, shot, berries, etc. the stem 
would be -jaa. If the objects were flat and 
flexible like a sheet of paper, the stem 
would be -tsooz, and if long and stiff such 
as a stick or even a cigaret, it would be -tq. 
Verbs denoting "chewing" vary the stems 
according to whether the object of the verb 
is of the type represented by meat, berries, 
an orange, mush, etc., and likewise the Eng- 
lish word "fall" is translated by several 
forms in Navaho according to the shape, 
consistency, quantity etc. of the object. 


A thick book would be required to set 
down all the differences between Navaho 
and English. The languages are as differ- 
ent as our respective societies. The White 
teacher is, therefore, quite justified in main- 
taining that Indian languages are too dif- 
ficult for her to master with ease. They 
are obviously not simple. To acquire even 
a rudimentary knowledge of them requires 
a great deal of time and effort. But what 
is the position of the Indian child upon en- 
tering school? If the White teacher finds 
it next to Impossible to readjust her speech 
habits to the Navaho way, is it not possible 
that the Navaho finds it equally hard to 
learn the English language? English is no 
doubt as hard for the Navaho as Navaho is 
for the White person. When the teacher 
learned Spanish she learned it in terms of 
her own native language. She learned that 
"hombre" means "man," "mujer," "wo- 
man," "dormir," "to sleep" etc. In other 
words she learned the unknown In terms of 
the known. The Navaho child often has 
to try to learn the unknown in terms of the 
unknown. He learns to pronounce the 
word "almost" long before he discovers that 
it means the same thing as "k'asdqq' ". It 
would seem apparent, therefore, that Na- 
vaho children could better learn English 
words in terms of Navaho. 

As far as the White teacher Is concerned, 
the difficulties presented by the Navaho 
language need not impede her from using 
it to advantage. The more she knows of 
its structure, the better equipped will she be 
to explain the English language In terms 
that will be readily understood, but actually 
she needs only to learn to pronounce Nava- 
ho words In order to assist her class. By 
means of a bilingual primer she can teach 
her pupils to pronounce the words of a sen- 
tence and learn their individual and collec- 
tive meaning at the same time. She cari 
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teach them to read "This is my father"" and 
by reading the Navaho sentence beneath 
it, ""Dll shizhe"e "at"e"" to the children, she 
can teach them that English ""this"" and 
Navaho ""dfi"" mean the same, English ""my 
father"" and Navaho ""shizhe'e"', English 
""is"" and Navaho "" "at"e."" 

We have already stated that Navaho pho- 
nology is difficult for the English speaking 
person, but we ascribed this difficulty large- 
ly to the utter strangeness of the sounds, 
and inability to discover how they are pro- 
duced. A small amount of Instruction with a 
few hours of supervised practice in reading 
simple Navaho texts has proven very suc- 
cessful. When the difficult sounds are des- 
cribed and explained, the teacher has little 
difficulty in imitating them. Practice im- 
proves her pronunciation rapidly, and her 
increased knowledge of native phonology 
makes It possible for her to diagnose and 
correct the speech defects characteristic of 
Navaho children learning English. 

She learns why her pupils pronounce such 
words as bob and pop, tick and dick, gig 
and kick with little or no distinction. She 
realizes that Navaho uses neither b nor p, 
with their English values. The sound writ- 
ten b in Navaho orthograhy is in reality an 
unaspirated p — a ""hard b"" so to speak, 
something like the p in English ""spot."" The 
English speaking person mishears and mis- 
pronounces Navaho b, now as English b, 
and again as English p. The Navaho mis- 
hears and mispronounces both English b 
and p as his own peculiar b-sound. The 
same is true of the sounds, represented in 
written Navaho as g and d. The former 
sounds like the k in ""sky;"" the latter like 
the t in '"sty." Once the teacher is aware 
of these factors she can point them out to 
the children, and their pronunciation can 
be readily improved. 

In teaching an adult Navaho to read his 


own language, one obviously does not have to 
teach him Navaho. He already knows how 
to speak his language. His problem Is one 
of merely transferring the skills of reading 
and writing, which he learned in school, to 
his own language. The spelling of Navaho is 
according to the sounds of the language, so 
the same sound or group of sounds is always 
represented by the same symbol. Even peo- 
ple who have never gone to school can learn 
to read and write in their own language. 

On the whole, the teachers in Navaho 
schools have lost their fears and misgivings 
with regard to the use of the native lan- 
guage, and have put it to use In their class- 
rooms with highly encouraging results. 
Many have become so proficient in reading 
the language that they are essaying its use 
in adult education with great success. Peo- 
ple in remote areas of the Reservation are 
welcoming written Navaho and some have 
even gone so far as to request that all forms, 
regulations, and papers pertaining to the 
Navaho be written in the Navaho language. 
In order that when the Indians are called 
upon to sign a paper they may know pre- 
cisely what it is that they are signing. There 
is every reason to believe that writing wilf 
spread among the Navaho just as it spread 
among all the other people to whom it has 
been Introduced. 

Material, ranging from bilingual primers 
to collections of native stories, translations 
of such works as ROBINSON CRUSOE and 
WAR WITH THE AXIS as well as many 
others have been, or are being prepared for 
distribution, and more material will be pro- 
duced as rapidly as possible. It is our hope 
that the Navaho themselves will ultimate- 
ly become the authors, and the "language 
program" will pass from our hands into 
theirs, to serve their needs until such time 
as they may no longer have need for it. 

— Young' 
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1 . HUMAN ENERGY 
ABOVE PRICE 

\ A /ITH a degree of rapidity that is almost 
’ ^ unbelievable it is being taken for 
granted in the United States, that modern 
life is only possible on a cash economy. 
Two or three generations ago members of 
our sternest pioneer stock would not have 
understood our meanings, had they met and 
talked with one of today's money-minded In- 
dividuals. This nation was founded and its 
western empire conquered by men with lit- 
tle money but with a tremendous will to 
work, and in conquering the west these pio- 
neers dispossessed a race of people who were 
comfortably self-sufficient without benefit 
of money. There is a "crack" in a recent 
magazine to the effect that many of us fail 
to recognize opportunity when we meet it, if 
it happens to have dirty hands and be wear- 
ing overalls; which may be another way of 
expressing the fact that our cash economy 
has permitted an improved standard of liv- 
ing for many persons, in the type of work 
which would have been thought of as para- 
sitical several generations ago. The result 
of this emphasis on money is that we think 
of many projects for the improvement of 
human living solely in terms of their cash 
cost, ignoring completely that humon effort 
and human reward are both things which It 
is impossible to express in terms of money. 

The construction of the hillside terraces 
which have made the rice culture of the 


Orient possible, expressed in terms of cash 
values are economically unjustifiable — ^the 
expenditure per acre would far exceed the 
earning power of that acre in the commod- 
ity market, yet without those same terraces 
the teeming millions of the Orient could not 
live. 

The story has been told that in some of 
the early soil conservation efforts on Indian 
areas of our Southwest, projects represent- 
ing great variations in per acre cost were in- 
stalled. The variation ran from a few cents 
an acre to several hundred dollars. Author- 
ities higher up criticized the engineer respon- 
sible tor one project on the ground that the 
more expensive constructions were unjusti- 
fiable economically. His reply was that 
from a dollar and cents standpoint all of the 
projects in that region were unjustified but 
that if the Indian inhabitants were not to be 
driven out by starvation, they themselves 
and not the government must apply to their 
lands some or all of the types of projects 
displayed. It was therefore for them and 
not for the government, to decide how much 
effort per acre the preservation of their 
home land was worth. To confound the 
higher ups it is reported that in many in- 
stances the Indians imitated the more ex- 
pensive rather than the less expensive 
projects. 

Most of us can remember a grandfather 
who had a shop in the basement or out in 
the barn where he puttered around in his 
"spare" time, making things for use around 
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the home. Our antique shbps, much affect- 
ed by those who have substituted collecting 
things for making things, are full of hand- 
wrought dressers, tables, chairs, andirons 
and fire screens, to mention only a few of 
the hundreds of objects by which living was 
enriched as a result of such puttering. Un- 
fortunately, few of us carry on the tradition, 
primarily because we have been taught that 
it is cheaper to buy such things than it is to 
make them. 

How many of us have lost our scale of 
values and begun to set a price on our time 
that forbids us to do the many things that 
we would enjoy doing and which would make 
our homes more beautiful and more worth 
living in? Figuring it out on a dollar and 
cents basis weVe come to believe that our 
time is worth so much that we can't afford 
to waste it in any form of activity which we 
could hire lesser persons to do for us. Des- 
pite the fact that we could hire them, we 
don't. We have the valuable time on our 
hands but we don't have its equivalent in 
cash, and therefore we cheat ourselves and 
are the poorer because we have fallen so 
completely under the spell of our wage 
economy. 

From one end of the Indian country to 
the other (and one need not limit this obser- 
vation to the Indian country) poor people can 
be seen sitting waiting for the Lord (or the 
government) to provide, while around them 
are acres of land which would support live- 
stock or which if tilled and watered would 
grow foods or the materials for clothing. 
The land may not be very good, but the 
chief element that is lacking is human ef- 
fort. We have so confused effort with 
money, that all stands idle for lack of the 
money to hire the work done. 

We are so scornful of the primitive crook- 
ed stick which served as a plow throughout 
the history of mankind from the dawn of 


agriculture to the plantation of George 
Washington, that we psychologically en- 
courage an Indian to sit with folded hands 
bemoaning his ill fortune, rather than have 
him work with anything short of a steel 
plow and a tractor to pull it. We are so 
scornful of the water carried in pots and tar- 
caulked baskets which kept alive the food 
plants of many a southwestern Indian tribe, 
that we teach our Indians to depend on sur- 
plus commodities from a generous govern- 
ment, rather than raise a garden that is not 
watered from a driven well or million dollar 
dam. 

This Is not to argue that the crooked stick 
is better than the iron plow, that the bucket 
on a woman's head is preferable to an irri- 
gation system, but it is to argue that both 
are physically and spiritually superior to 
starvation or to stagnation. The Hopi, the 
Navaho, and the Papago chose for their 
homes, lands which to modern Americans 
are not only submarginal but desert. Yet 
by infinite pains they wrung from them a 
subsistence from which was stored a surplus 
ample to support them through several years 
of drouth, and still won leisure for the cele- 
bration of spiritual ceremonies and the crea- 
tion of well-ordered homes and objects of 
beauty. And all of this was done without 
money or machines or tools of steel, in the 
lack of which civilized men stands bereft of 
initiative. More poisonous than all, because 
we find the winning of a livelihood in the 
face of such hardship too difficult to con- 
template, we have attempted to corrupt the 
thinking of the Indians themselves and per- 
suade them that the activities by which 
countless previous generations of Indians 
won their livelihood are too difficult for the 
modern Indian to undertake. 

Money we have had in unusual generosity 
for the doing of many needed things to 
make the lot of the Indians more tenable in 
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the midst of an industrial civilization, but 
we are undoubtedly facing a period when 
money for similar purposes will for a num- 
ber of years be much scarcer. But with the 
scarceness of money, there will be no dim- 
inution in the reservoir of human energy, 
which is the Indian people themselves. In 
the years just ahead of us we face the cruc- 
ial question; in the absence of money to do 
needed things, will we permit Indians to 
starve or to go on relief rather than go out 
and work — work hard, and with less than 
the most modern of tools, for the creation 
through their own efforts of the raw mater- 
ials of food, clothing, and shelter and for 
the facilities which will make possible the 
education of their children? 

Those who assume that in an industrial- 
ized society money is all powerful and that 
without money a nation or a culture faces 
dissolution, have not learned the primary 
lesson of the present war which finds the 
entire world embattled against the most 
powerful military machine which history has 
yet seen. This machine was brought into be- 
ing through the labor and sacrifice of a na- 
tion of people, which 15 years ago was eco- 
nomically bankrupt, which had no money in 
the sense in which we think of money, which 
had no resources in the sense in which we 
think of resources, which lacked foreign 
markets, raw materials, credit and all of the 
elements which we think of as making the 
United States or Britain strong. Germany 
has substituted ersatz or synthetic materials 
for natural materials at an economically un- 
justified, even fantastic, cost, but through 
the labor of men has produced these in large 
enough quantities to compete with the na- 
utural. The parallel might be pursued, — 
but the lesson is one and the same. It isn^t 
money, it isn't wages. It is the capacity and 
willingness to invest human energy that has 
succeeded in the face of impossible odds. 


We people of the United States have allow- 
ed our respect for money to outweigh our 
recognition of the fact that human effort 
and human will existed before money and 
may perpetuate the race after money ceases 
to be important. 

2 . CHOOSING CATTLE 
TO FIT THE COUNTRY 

rOUR Brown Swiss bulls were purchased 
* early in 1 940 by the Education Division 
for distribution to the day school commu- 
nities of the Eastern Cherokee Reservation. 
The Cherokee Indians possess a great many 
dairy cattle of such poor quality as to 
scarcely justify their keep. Brown Swiss 
were selected as being ideal for this area 
because: They are by environment and 

breeding suited to mountainous country. 
Their reputed yield of milk and butterfat on 
scant feed fits into the type of farming prac- 
ticed better than other breeds. Their abil- 
ity to produce calves which will fatten more 
economically meets the demand for veal 
and later beef. Their suitability as work 
animals (steer or ox) will furnish power on 
the small farms of the Cherokee Indians. 

These bulls were of the best breeding and 
possessed good dairy conformation. An 
effort was made to encourage local farmers 
to make use of these animals for breeding 
purposes and also to give their cattle better 
care and attention. 

Work at the school dairy, which at that 
time comprised pure and grade Holstein cat- 
tle, encouraged boys to desire calves of that 
breed for club purposes. To reinforce the 
Brown Swiss program, it was decided to head 
the herd with one of the new bulls and make 
a gradual transformation to grade Swiss cat- 
tle. In the course of time this experiment 
will serve to demonstrate the value of a herd 
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Sire in producing heifers of greater milk pro- 
ducing ability and also encourage the in- 
troduction of the new breed into the com- 
munity. 

A great deal of prejudice on the part of 
cattle owners against trying anything new 
must be overcome and several years must 
pass before concrete results may be obtain- 
ed. Three purebred Brown Swiss heifers 
were obtained for use at the school dairy to 
hasten the change. A number of the cross- 
bred calves possess very good dairy confor- 
mation and serve to demonstrate what good 
core and feeding will do. 

At the day schools, great interest has been 
taken in the program and a majority of the 
cattle owners have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to breed their cows to .these 
bulls. In both Soco and Birdtown there are 
a few heifers from this cross already bred 
and it is the general belief that in a few 
years Brown Swiss cattle will be the predom- 
inating breed in this section. It is believed 
that the introduction of these bulls will be 
an asset which will run into great value as 
time passes, and add to the economic well- 
being of the Cherokee Indians. 

— Mathiesen 

3. plan before you 

IRRIGATE 

IRRIGATION is a science, not merely a 
" pouring on of water. The great extension 
of Irrigation opportunities which has taken 
place in the Indian Service in the last few 
years has greatly increased the number of 
people who without previous experience are 
being called upon to make intelligent use of 
such supplemental water and to instruct 
their Indian neighbors in its efficient use. 
The mistakes which have characterized past 
use of irrigated land indicates the need for 


a careful consideration of irrigation practices 
both by people who are beginning to use irri- 
gation and by those who have depended on 
it for many years. 

The Farmer's Irrigation Guide*, a compil- 
ation of modern experience with irrigation 
methods recently issued by the Reclamation 
Service offers much practical help to those 
engaged in laying out the new irrigation 
tracts for the Indian Service. In fact there 
is sufficient new material included in this 
bulletin to make it important reading for 
those operating on the lands where irriga- 
tion has been practiced for many years. 
This is especially true where traditional 
methods have resulted in washing, leaching, 
and hence a general decrease in productiv- 
ity and efficiency. 

The bulletin contains a number of line 
drawings, graphs, and plans for homemade 
equipment, and about twenty-five excellent 
photographs. These latter are so excellent 
as to tell a story in themselves with little de- 
pendence on the text — therefore being of 
great value in helping individuals who read 
with difficulty. Moreover, the easy vocab- 
ulary and simple sentence structure further 
increase its usefulness. 

Irrigation problems as discussed in this 
bulletin may be organized under seven sub- 
heads: (1) examining the soil; (2) grading 
the field; (3) Irrigating the farm; (4) deter- 
mining the moisture; (5) building up the soil; 
(6) anchoring the soil; and, (7) experiment- 
ing. 

Soil is made up of layers. Some may be 
of clay, sand, or gravel. Sub-soil layers may 
contain soluble salts or alkali. Whatever 
the sub-soil conditions are, knowledge of 
them is necessary to determine the right use 
of soil and water. Any farmer can find out 
his sub-soil conditions; all he has to do is to 

* The Farmer's Irrigation Guide Conservation Bulletin No 2, 
Dept , of Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, Division of Op- 
eration and Maintenance — Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S Government Printing Office, Washington, 1939. 
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dig a hole and examine the successive layers 
of soil. The bulletin tells how. 

Except in those spots where examination 
shows sand, gravel, and hardpan close to 
the surface the field should be graded. The 
ground can be harrowed, or if too hard to 
harrow, plowed and the loosened soil leveled 
off with a home-made leveler float. How 
to do this and replace the plant foods lost 
when the top soil was moved is illustrated 
and described. 

There are three good systems of irrigation; 
the corrugation or furrow system, the border 
or flood system, and the ridge or bed sys 
tern. The topography and soil conditions 
suitable to each type are clearly described, 
and diagrams and photographs show how to 
install the system chosen. 

An oversupply of water Is bad for three 
reasons: It leaches plant food out of the soil; 
it drowns crops when they have to stand in 
water; and, it washes away top soil. How 
this may be avoided is explained, and con- 
trols to use to avoid soil erosion, water-wast- 
ing and leaching and to distribute and regu- 
late the flow of water are illustrated. 

A farmer needs a quick way of finding 
how well the water is penetrating. Two 
moisture probes to be used for this purpose 
are shown and their use described. 

All the water in the world will not grow 
good crops without plant food in the soil. 
If other conditions are right and production 
is not holding up, plant food is lacking and 
must be supplied. 

The bulletin contains a chart on page 33 
showing the plant-food requirements of five 
species, from alfalfa to small grains. On 
page 34 and 35 various types of green 
manure are discussed. Hubam clover, for 
example, is desirable because of its slow 
growth. 

Trees for windbreaks, and strip farming, 
help to keep soil from blowing away. List- 


ing is also effective. Where grain or alfalfa 
is seeded In windy areas, the corrugation or 
furrow system of irrigating will also provide 
a rough field surface which lessens erosion. 

"'Every farm should have its own experi- 
ment station" — a small plot of land where 
green manures, fertilizers and methods of ir- 
rigation and cultivation are tried. "Soils are 
different. The farmer is the doctor of the 
soil on his farm. He should learn what the 
patient needs to keep it healthy." — Hulsizer 

4 . SQUAW CORN 

A MONG the outstanding contributions of 
the Indians are those which have been 
made, to modern argriculture. Maize is es- 
pecially important throughout many of the 
agricultural communities of this country. 
Maize is the agricultural back-log of the hog 
and steer feeding system in the central part 
of the United States. In Iowa and Illinois, 
hybrid dent corns have been developed 
which are now in use In many neighboring 
areas. The versatility of these varieties has 
led people to overlook the fact that the na- 
tive Indian types adapted to a particular re- 
gion are still the most successful in that 
region. "In New England the flint corns ob- 
tained from the early settlers are still the 
main dependence. * * * The permanency 
of Indian varieties is also true In New 
York." 1 

In fact the Indians not only contributed a 
maize plant but a great number of varieties 
of maize and other plants adapted by long 
years of selection to a great variety of re- 
gions and climates. Before Columbus land- 
ed dent, flint, flour, sweet and pop-corn 
were grown practically everywhere. ^ It is 
important to note that the Hopi corn with its 

1 Hyde and Will — Corn Among the Indians of the Upper 
Missouri — Introduction, Wm. Harvey Miner Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., 1917 also Will, Geo. Francis— Corn for the North- 
west, St. Paul, Minn., Webb Publishing Co., 1930. 
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short stalk and deep-growing roots was es- 
specially adapted to the Hopi environment, 
while along the Missouri corn was grown 
which resisted drouth and n;iatured in a 
short growing season. ^ These adaptations 
took place over long periods of years and in- 
cluded such remarkable developments as 
that of the Cuzco corn of Peru which grew 
at altitudes of eight and ten thousand feet 
while on the shores of Lake Titicaca a pigmy 
variety of maize was produced at still high- 
er altitudes. 

The persistence on the arid plains of the 
several varieties of native maize called 
"squaw corn" ^ demonstrates their superior- 
ity in this environment to commercial varie- 
ties developed by Whites and annually Im- 
ported from Minnesota or Iowa. As settlers 
travelled farther west on the North Ameri- 
can continent they took the grains from the 
east with them. Reed's yellow dent-long, an 
important variety in the middle west was the 
result of a cross of eastern corn with yellow 
squaw corn in Illinois. When the next wave 
of agricultural settlers moved out on the arid 
plains west of the Missouri the desire for the 
kind of corn they had back home led to con- 
tinued attempts to use the yellow dent corn 
from Minnesota, Iowa, and farther east. 

In contrast the Indians of the Teton-Da- 
kota, especially the Minnaconjou and the 
Oglala on Pine Ridge in the 1 850's and 60's, 
while not much interested in farming, adopt- 
ed the Ree ^ corn, already growing in those 
areas when they moved to the Dakotas. In 
other words, the Indians In a new neighbor- 
hood secured seed already successfully de- 
veloped by their predecessors in the region. 
Squaw corn adapted to certain regions still 

2 p. IX — Bibliographical Contributions, U. S. Dept, of Agri. 
No. 23 (Ed. 2) Everett E. Edwards, June 1933. 

3 By squaw corn is meant any of the species, sweet, flint, 
or flour which are grown by Indians in various localities 
from seed from their own fields; i. e., not purchased from 
another climatic region. Flint has the advantage of having 
a higher protein content but a flour corn is not to be des- 

ised. Types of squaw corn have succeeded when local and 

ybrid imported flint corns have failed. 

4 Ree — Arickara 


persists and produces in these regions under 
severe conditions when other corn fails. 

What are the characteristics of squaw corn 
which have enabled it to endure so persist- 
ently? The most obvious characteristic of 
the surviving types of squaw corn is the short 
growing season. Certain varieties mature in 
71 days. Squaw corn in western South Da- 
kota is planted late in April or early in May. 
Frost comes before the middle of Septem- 
ber. The fact of importance is, however, 
the rapidity of development during the early 
part of the growing season. This insures (1 ) 
sufficient maturity to resist grasshopper at- 
tack; (2) sufficient development to ward off 
serious damage by the "burn-up" of late 
July and early August; and, furthermore, the 
seed of the short season varieties, some ex- 
periences indicate, are most resistant to mil- 
dew and rot from the cold, wet weather in 
early spring. 

These desirable factors have undoubtedly 
been brought about through careful selec- 
tion for seed purposes of ears from the 
plants which have most successfully resisted 
adverse conditions in the particular area 
where they are grown. Retention for seed 
purposes of the ears from the hardiest, most 
prolific, earliest ripening stocks, is most like- 
ly to provide seed suited to the adverse con- 
ditions of a region. Such selection year by 
year should tend to a continuous improve- 
dent of the seed in terms of these necessary 
characteristics. Seed commercially purchas- 
ed, even within the same state, if produced 
in areas differing widely In rainfall, altitude, 
or latitude and longitude, is often not so 
sure of success as the local variety. 

Since early maturity is an Important char- 
acteristic for corn in western North and 
South Dakota and eastern Montana, squaw 
corn seed should continue to be selected for 
this character. Anyone interested in deve- 
loping the best type of corn for an area 
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should select for seed the ears from plants 
which show maturity earliest in the spring. 
The stalks so selected should then be mark- 
ed. If complete ripening indicates the first 
choice was wise the ears when harvested 
should be carefully protected in a dry place 
safe from rats, mice or other predatory or 
domestic animals. 

A number of interesting experiments with 
native maize are being carried on in various 
regions of the Indian country. ^ To cite a 
few: During a recent year at Jones Acad- 
emy in Oklahoma several of the farm boys 
bought seed for squaw corn from an Otoe 
who persisted in the use of his native variety. 
Others purchased seed from a Choctaw who 
was also growing native corn. From this 
squaw corn grew stalks more than eight feet 
tall, producing fine roasting ears. One of the 
plots devoted to squaw corn was wind- 
ward of some field corn, and there was 
some cross fertilization, but the stand was 
more than six feet high. Seed from this lat- 
ter patch was used by some of the Choctaw 
neighbors of the school, who in turn planted 
it, and secured roasting ears which they re- 
ported as better and sweeter than commer- 
cial corn. The squaw corn has done so well 
at Jones Academy that selected seed from 
these projects is being distributed to the 
special Indian day schools in the Cherokee 
country for further experimentation. Larg- 
er areas this year will be devoted to plant- 
ing selected seed from the areas devoted to 
squaw corn during the last two years. 

At one of the day schools on the Pine 
Ridge reservation squaw corn was planted on 
land which could not be irrigated. This 
corn made rapid growth and was partly in 
tassel before the moisture of the spring and 
early summer was exhausted. Grasshop- 
pers attacked the garden about the middle 

5 Many state colleges of agriculture in this region are 
carrying on experiments with corn which might furnish in- 
teresting information and suggestive procedures. 


of July. Young onions and carrots were 
eaten down into the ground. The garden 
was stripped bare except for the Squaw corn 
which the grasshoppers did not touch. 
About the middle of July water stood on the 
garden several days, and most of the pota- 
toes rotted, but the hardy squaw corn was 
unhurt either in stalk or ear. A splendid 
crop was harvested. The corn was planted 
on land along the creek. There probably is 
sub-irrigation to some extent but seed corn 
purchased from a Minnesota seed-house 
planted on similar land in the same locality 
was a complete failure. At the suggestion 
of the reservation superintendent the squaw 
corn which matured was saved entirely for 
seed. It was hoped that this seed might 
then produce on the first bench above the 
creek. Only the more hardy seed is expect- 
ed to mature. However, even a small crop 
will be welcome, for it should be extra hardy, 
extra drought - and extra heat - resistant. 
Seed selected from this area, therefore, will 
probably grow under still more difficult con- 
ditions . — Hulsizer 

5. BREEDING TO MEET 
THE NEED 

"THROUGHOUT the Dakota areas the 
* problem of subsistence is an Important 
one. It Is generally accepted that the rais- 
ing of cattle is probably the best economic 
use to which the great grass areas can be 
put, but cattle do not provide all subsistence 
needs. Irrigated gardens have been de- 
veloped wherever permanent streams are 
found, but there are other areas which In- 
vite human habitation but which lack d con- 
tinuous flow of water adequate for irriga- 
tion. Where the drought has been severe, 
it has become apparent that most vegeta- 
tion imported from milder and more favor- 
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able climates will not survive the typical Da- 
kota summer of the last decade. 

The case is far from hopeless, however. 
The federal government at its Mandan ex- 
periment station has imported and domesti- 
cated a number of trees from the dry areas 
of Europe and Asia. Through selection it 
has also domesticated and improved the 
fruit bearing qualities of a number of native 
trees and shrubs of the Great Plains which 
are themselves drought resistant. Through 
the same process of selection, a number of 
native vegetables have also been improved 
and appear suited to these dry areas where 
spots can be found which enjoy a small 
amount of sub-irrigation. It is easy to for- 
get that the Indians originally inhabiting this 
area raised maize and beans. The Mandan 
tribe which gave its name to an excellent 
bean, is only one example. 

Some experimentation with the planting of 
drought resisting fruit bearing shrubs and 
trees and of native or acclimated vegetables, 
has been carried on at some of the day 
schools at Pine Ridge and Rosebud, with 
surprising success. Windbreaks of import- 
ed varieties of trees and shrubs have also 
been planted at some points, and the suc- 
cess so far achieved indicates that many day 
school centers as well as Indian homes may 
be greatly improved by an extension of this 
type of planting. Kaffir corn, cane, and 60 
day milo maize, are among the grains im- 
ported from other countries which have 
proved their ability to withstand some of the 
most adverse weather conditions of the Da- 
kota area. 

This experimentation at the day schools 
indicates that a significant contribution of 
subsistence materials for the Indians of the 
Great Plains area may be obtained through 
further cultivation of these fruits, grains and 
vegetables. They need to be planted in 
areas where there is some form of sub-irriga- 


tion, such as lowlands along the creeks, hol- 
lows at the base of circling hills, and in po- 
sitions where drifting snow during the winter 
will be caught and held by their stalks so as 
to supply moisture in early spring. 

In seeking fruit trees, bush fruit and vege- 
table seeds for use in these areas, it is well 
to remember that the stocks must be secur- 
ed from a nursery which has specialized in 
drought-resisting plants which mature in a 
short growing season. Nurseries are recom- 
mended which have secured their initial 
stocks from or followed the procedures of 
the United States Experiment Station at 
Mandan, North Dakota. And it is advised 
that their recommendations be followed 
with regard to time of planting, type of lo- 
cation, and early care. 

Experimentation with stock from several 
nurseries in various parts of the plains area 
by day schools at both Pine Ridge and Rose- 
bud has amply justified the emphasis on 
Mandan stock. At one day school on Pine 
Ridge where 100 trees secured from North 
Dakota, were planted one year, only one was 
lost. These had some water during mid- 
summer, carried by hand. However, at two 
day schools, one on Pine Ridge, and the 
other on Rosebud, a high percentage of the 
trees from North Dakota pulled through 
without irrigation of any kind. In these 
cases the test was more severe than had 
been intended, due to a change in personnel 
which resulted in the trees being neglected. 
The previous year, stock of a less well select- 
ed type was completely lost. 

After trees have been selected, how to 
plant and when to plant must receive con- 
sideration. Wild plum in the plains area al- 
ways grows in clumps. Nurseries advise 
that some of the domesticated fruits should 
be planted in the same way. Early planting 
in the spring is essential. Here and there 
trees planted in February and in the fall 
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have had success. Further experimentation 
as to the times and methods of planting is 
needed. 

Most successful of the fruits domesticated 
from native stocks are the plums and sand 
cherries. The Opata plum is a cross be- 
tween sand cherry and gold plum. The fruit 
is d dark red with a blue bloom. The flesh 
of the fruit is a fresh green with a delicious 
flavor. The fruit ripens in mid-August. 

The Waneta plum is another hardy variety 
developed at the U. S. Station at Mandan. 
It is a heavy bearer and produces the largest 
fruit of any of the hardy plums. The fruit 
ripens in mid-season and is of excellent 
flavor. 

The Compass cherry is delicious both for 
sauce and jelly. It ripens in August or a bit 
earlier. This variety is hardy throughout 
the Canadian and American northwest. An- 
other of the selected, improved sand cher- 
ries is the Tom Thumb. The fruit is very 
pleasant to eat. The tree bears early and 
heavily. These trees are very hardy, but 
should be planted closely. 

The Dolga apple (crab apple) while not a 
native Indian fruit, nevertheless gives evi- 
dence of adaptability in drought areas, and 
it is exceptionally fine for jelly. The trees 
themselves are hardy and heavy producers. 

A number of the native trees which have 
not been selected or bred for improved fruits 
nevertheless have merit in the certainty of 
the crop. It is often worth while to secure 
such stock from a nursery since the added 
root development insures a tree which will 
survive. A tree out of the canyon may be 
just as good if it can be be induced to live. 
These fruits are the native wild plum, the 
sand cherry, the thorn apple, the buffalo 
berry, the native gooseberry and the choke- 
cherry. 

Among the shelter belt trees which have 
been successful at Mandan as windbreaks 


and by experience on the reservations, are 
the Russian olive, the Siberian pea tree, the 
green ash and box elder. When planted 
early these tree have survived grasshoppers, 
summer heat and drought. 

It must be remembered that it takes years 
to acclimate trees or vegetables in a new 
area. North Dakota nurseries have led the 
field in vegetable breeding also. Because 
most vegetables are annuals, and one plants 
with a view to a generous crop, a small yield 
is iiable to be discouraging. However, this 
need not be so. For example if only a few 
plants of the Great Northern (the Mandan 
bean) survive the first year, it may be as- 
sumed that these few represent a strain 
which is unusually drought-resistant. If the 
seed from these is saved for planting the 
next year, it is entirely probable that a much 
larger number will live. By the third year 
the strain should be fairly adapted to the 
soil and climatic conditions and seed taken 
from the plot should produce even more 
richly thereafter. 

Millet's Dakota tomato is the hardiest and 
most drought-resistant produced in this area. 
The Bison tomato is also recommended, and 
it may be well to experiment with both by se- 
lecting and saving seed from the plants 
which have borne most profusely. 

The Ankara squash also tends to outyield 
all others under drought conditions. Here 
again plants which actually produce should 
be carefully selected and the seed saved for 
planting another year. No list of this kind 
can be all-inclusive. Year by year as agri- 
cultural classes conduct new experiments, 
save their seed and replant, and make re- 
ports of progress, new information will add 
to and take away from our list. 

When seeds and plants are selected with 
nursery and seed house catalogs in the 
hands of the students, and when later the 
students plant the seeds they order, or the 
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seeds saved from the year before, with full 
knowledge of the varieties, of their valued 
characteristics, of the romance of man's 
control over plant life, the work connected 
with planting will be work but interesting 
work. When the teacher studies the cata- 
log, orders the varieties and then instructs 
the pupils what and where to plant, the work 
is drudgery. 

The selection and cultivation of adapted 
plants is one of the pillars of livelihood the 
world over. To neglect the scientific aspects 
of selection is as serious as to ignore the 
practical work which is necessary to raise a 
harvest. ,Both scientific study and practical 
work are needed. 

Education means knowledge plus experi- 
ence. - How can q student experience in re- 
lation to the selection.and breeding of plants 
unl^^s he selects and saves seed in a pro- 
gram which has conserved the results of 
breeding year-by year for five, ten, and even 
twenty^ year periods, and unless along with 
the saving of selected seed goes a simple, 
intelligible record of the purpose and results 
of such seed selection. 

Continued purchase of commercial seed 
destroys all of this opportunity for adapta- 
tion and improvement of stock. Modern 
mgn goes up a step in his standard of living, 
as man went from savagery to civilization, 
on a basis of better adapted, wisely selected, 
and carefully saved seed . — Hulsizer 

6. AN AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM 

"pHROUGHOUT the Indian Service there 
* are some forty high schools, most of 
which are placing a great deal of emphasis 
upon a practical agricultural program which 
will enable the Indians to moke the best use 
of their own assets in tribal or individual 


land. Many of these schools have devel- 
oped an excellent program for the practical 
training of their young people. Other schools 
are still struggling with academic ideals in- 
herited from the "universal program" of 
American public education, and are find- 
ing it difficult to launch a practical program 
in agriculture. One of many successful 
plans is that of the Uintah School in Utah 
outlined briefly yet simply, in the belief that 
it may serve as a stimulus to others. 

The year's program is organized about 
activities aimed to train students to acquire 
a livelihood upon their own reservation. To 
accomplish, this, the whole school plant is 
utilized as well as their farms and homes. 
Due to the excellent opportunities afforded 
on the reservation for stock and crop pro- 
duptipn.gnd the lacjc of other means of ob- 
taining a livelihood, it is believed that these 
people must eventually become agricutural. 
In past generations, due to the abundance 
of natiye foods, including game, the people 
lived well without cultivating the soil or car- 
rying on any form of agriculture. They do 
so even yet, somehow. But as living condi- 
tions are rapidly changing, necessity will 
soon force the Indians to adopt the White 
man's methods of obtaining a livelihood. 

The successful operation of the Uintah 
school plant with farm, garden, dairy, swine, 
and beef cattle, furnishes a laboratory, and 
the boys take part in all its operations. When 
school opens in the fall, the students help 
harvest and store the garden and farm corps. 
As cold weather comes on, they work in the 
shop. A detail of four boys each week is 
assigned to help the farmer. They milk 
cows and clean the daily barn, feed and help 
butcher pigs, mend and construct fences, 
feed the beef cattle, and help with any mis- 
cellaneous tasks that come along. 

In the shop work, in addition to learning 
the use and care of tools, the articles con- 
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structed ore of the useful type usually asked 
for by the parents, such as benches, tables, 
wash-stands, ironing-boards, tool-chests, etc. 

On the campus the boys mow the lawns, 
prune the trees and shrubs, help with the 
hotbed and later reset plants in the school 
garden. Many plants are taken home to be- 
come part of their own home garden plots. 

Each year an attempt is made to put into 
effect the motto, "A Garden for Every 
Home;" and, judging from the eagerness 
shown in acquiring garden seed, this will 
prove true. Most of the boys who set out 
raspberry beds one year, enlarge the beds 
the following spring and often set out or- 
chard trees and vineyards, the latter be- 
ing grown from cuttings from the school 
nursery. 

The 4-H Club work is progressing smooth- 
ly under the Extension Department. Stu- 
dents are permitted to use their annuity 
funds, and several of them through increases 
in their flocks from past purchases are ac- 
quiring a fairly good start toward subsistence 
herds, 100 head for each family being the 
number aimed at. 

The members of the Beef Fattening Club, 
finish their baby beef for exhibition at the 
Inter-Mountain Junior Fat Stock Show held 
at Salt Lxike City. Some of these animals 
are usually range calves selected from their 
own beef herds. With poles and posts 
brought down from the mountain, a feed 
yard with manger and shed was constructed. 
Careful records of weight, gains, and feed' 
costs are kept. 

With the beef herd maintained at the 
school and with a very slight cost of oper- 
ation, the school is demonstrating what the 
Indian families may also accomplish with 
proper management. 

From the above experiences it is expected 
that when the young men leave school they 
will go equipped with sufficient practical 


ideas of farm and stock management to 
succeed on their ranch homes. The school 
keeps in touch with these boys as well as 
those who have recently returned from non- 
reservation schools and does all that is pos- 
sible to help them to adjust and get started 
in life . — Composite statement. 

7 . LETS GROW OUR 
OWN PEACHES 

~^HE older Indian Service boarding school 
* of necessity operated a production farm 
and orchard. Established in the days before 
trains, trucks, and refrigerator service put 
Texas grapefruit, California oranges and Ore- 
gon apples on every grocery store counter, 
these schools had only the fruits and vege- 
tables which could be raised on their own 
lands. And around many of the day 
schools, the teacher's garden was an ex- 
ample of nature's bounty in response to 
man's effort. New foods of richer variety 
were brought to the Indians, and they wit- 
nessed and often participated in the work of 
producing them. Let it not be thought that 
Indians are slow to profit from such ex- 
amples. The Indians of the Southwest still 
find the peaches and other crops introduced 
by the Spaniards an important element in 
their diet, and the Navaho have become de- 
pendent on the sheep which were introduced, 
first by the Spanish and later renewed by 
the White Americans. 

It has not been lack of Indian interest that 
has caused neglect of our orchards or aban- 
donment of our vegetable gardens and 
which encouraged the Indians themselves to 
similar neglect. It has been the growing be- 
lief that nnoney is a substitute for work, and 
that anything bought was better than any- 
thing made or raised at home. 

In many of our schools it has been simp- 
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ler to fill out on annual estimate of needed 
canned goods and dtessed meats, than to 
raise fresh vegetables and fruits and dress 
out their own meat. And the purchased can 
has been less work to handle than the one 
filled at home. 

So, lazy-man fashion, our orchards have 
been neglected, and until recently many of 
our gardens have grown up in weeds. Uncle 
Sam was rich, why should we go to all that 
unnecessary trouble? And in imitation of 
our schools and their employees, many In- 
dian gardens have been neglected, too. 
Fresh peaches have given way to canned 
peaches, wherever they could be afforded. 

Part of this mistake doubtless goes back 
to that period when agricultural advisers 
throughout the country were encouraging 
farmers to plant their farm gardens to the 
"cash crop," arguing that another acre of 
corn or cotton or whatever, would sell for 
more than the value of the garden crop, and 
that better and cheaper beef and bacon 
came out of Chicago or Kansas City than off 
the home hoof. It was a false philosophy 
then, and it is doubly false today. Through- 
out most of the farm country it has never 
been possible to buy at any store the variety 
and freshness of vegetables which could be 
grown on the home acre, and our farmers 
became rapidly the poorest-fed section of 
our population, seeking their sustenance in 
the vitamin-poor and unappetizing contents 
of cans. And as the home economics courses 
of the schools began to substitute for cook- 
ing learned in the home kitchen, the college 
trained teacher became the apostle of the 
can because it was easier. 

And when overproduction of the "cash 
crop" staples automatically lowered the 
price ofttimes blow the cost of production — 
the farmer's home acre began to produce 
vastly less value than the food needs which 
the garden would have produced. But the 


habit of dependence on the farm garden for' 
subsistence had been effectively destroyed. 
The litter of pigs, the flock of hens and 
sometimes even the family cow with her milk 
supply and occasional bull-calf for "vealing" 
had disappeared, for you can't feed live- 
stock on cotton or some of the other stand- 
ard "cash crops." 

And so, without fully realizing the impli- 
cations, our farm population had passed over 
completely from subsistence farmers who 
took advantage of a cash crop when the sea- 
sons and markets favored, to cash farmers 
wholly dependent on the sale of what they 
raised. When the depression came and fac- 
tories closed, laying off wage workers who 
also had given up the back yard vegetable 
patch for Piggly-Wiggly on the comer, they 
were not alone in their need for soup kitch- 
ens. Farmers from one end of the country to 
the other found themselves with milk to 
bathe in and corn to rot on the stalks be- 
cause it couldn't be sold for the cost of har- 
vesting, while starving for the want of the 
fruits and vegetables which a decade be- 
fore would have been found in the home 
garden. And children ran naked for want 
of clothes which a thrifty housewife of the 
preceding generation would have spun and 
woven from her own wool or cotton. 

A false philosophy had pauperized the 
farmer, the while he still had all the essen- 
tial elements which had made his father be- 
fore him an independent self-supporting cit- 
izen. He had been taught to abandon his 
former dependence on the land as the source 
of his sustenance and treat it as a factory 
producing goods to sell for money, and when 
the money economy went screwy, he like the 
city worker, starved in the midst of poten- 
tial plenty. 

While it has been tough sledding for the 
White farmer, the abandonment of the 
home garden in the Indian Service has des- 
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troyed the basic essential of Indian self-suf- 
ficiency, for the Indian is not yet ready to 
participate successfully in a money econo- 
my. When he gave up subsistence farming 
or when he failed to undertake subsistence 
farming, he automatically became depend- 
ent on government relief. 

So when the government school gave up 
its garden, its orchard and its small livestock, 
it did more than mistakenly substitute easily 
spent cash for hard work, it set an example 
of fundamental neglect of a primary re- 
source which has been more for reaching 
than could have been anticipated. Indians 
who had no cash substitute for work, aban- 
doned their gardens, too, and then sat 
around waiting for food to sprout from cans, 
without either cash or effort. And many 
times we've confirmed the full error of our 
teaching and given them the food for noth- 
ing, which they could have raised by work- 
ing their own gardens. 

The school farms and gardens are com- 
ing back. It is time to rehabilitate the or- 
chards, too, and to give thought to estab- 
lishing nurseries of orchard stock, so that In- 
dians may be helped to plant a few trees and 
berry bushes around their homes. With the 
spread of orchard pests, the care of orchard 
trees has become more difficult. Some 
form of spraying will be indicated in the 
care of almost every fruit tree. But that is 
part of agricultural education and one of the 
prices of civilization. 

Emphasis needs to be placed upon use of 
native stock and the introduction of improve- 
ed strains of notive stock. In the EXikotas 
much can be done with chokecherry, and 
sand cherry, buffalo berry, plums, and other 
native fruits which have been improved 
through the efforts of the U. S. Experiment 
Station, Mandan, N. Dakota. The advantage 
of native stock is its adaptability to local cli- 
ratic conditions. Natural selection has 


eliminated the less hardy varieties. This 
need not preclude the introduction of cul- 
tivated stock, but in selecting material for 
introduction, it is important to choose stock 
which has been developed under more se- 
vere climatic conditions, so that an entire 
orchard will not be lost by an unusually dry 
year, an unusually early frost or some other 
unexpected extreme brought about by nat- 
ural variation in the climate cycle. 

Let us grow more fruit! Bring back the 
school orchard! 

8. LIVESTOCK BREEDING 
AT OGLALA 

PNURING 1938 a survey was made to de- 
termine what had happened to the stu- 
dents and graduates of the high schools of 
the Pine Ridge and Rosebud reservations. 
The purpose of the survey was two-fold: (1) 
to find out whether the vocational program 
offered in these high schools was training 
boys and girls for successful employment 
after graduation and (2) to find the oppor- 
tunities for employment or self-support open 
to the students or graduates of these schools 
within the area where they would live after 
graduation. The data collected showed; 

(1) That over 95 per cent of the young 
Sioux returned from the various schools 
of the Indian Service to live on their own 
reservations among their home folks. 

(2) That very few opportunities were avail- 
able in the area for successful employment 
as carpenters, masons, automobile mechan- 
ics or skilled craftsmen in other trades. 

(3) That the major resource of the Sioux 
people today is land. That in wise use of 
the land through livestock and the cultiva- 
tion of subsistence areas lies the major pos- 
sibility of economic self-sufficiency. 

(4) That the Pine Ridge reservation alone 
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includes approximately two million acres of 
Indian-owned grazing land, only one-third of 
which is used by the Indians themselves. 
The logical conclusion drawn from these 
facts is that one of the major objectives for 
the educational program on Pine Ridge, 
therefore, is the development and use of In- 
dian-owned lands by Indians. 

With these facts as a background the fa- 
culty of the elementary and high schools of 
the Pine Ridge reservation undertook a re- 
organization of the educational program 
around the theme "Making a Home and Liv- 
ing in a Ranch Country." This program is 
carried on with the realization that civic as 
well as vocational training must support co- 
operative activities in the use of range land, 
in livestock management, in subsistence 
farming, and in social activities. Herewith 
are presented the curriculum changes which 
have resulted from a recognition of the sig- 
nificance of the facts revealed by the survey. 

Practically all the boys and many of the 
girls at the Oglala Community High School 
have the cattle industry as a major center 
of interest in study and practice. The Og- 
lala Community High School Livestock Asso- 
ciation gives the boys and girls opportuni- 
ties to learn to handle cattle, experiences 
which they could not get at home in many 
instances because many of the families had 
lost all of their cattle. In addition to the 
course in which all students enroll, specific 
projects for groups and individuals make it 
possible for pupils attending school, and 
graduates, to obtain and own cattle. Six 
boys who showed great interest in fitting 
themselves for ranch life were issued thirty 
Hereford heifers on the replacement plan 
from the school owned herd, in the fall of 
1938. The four boys who remained in the 
Association now have 28 head of grown cat- 
tle and 24 calves. By the close of the school 
year in 1941, these four young men repaid 


all cattle owed to the school, and had in ex- 
cess of fifty head to take to their homes 
where they will run on land owned by the 
boys or their families. 

While their cattle are run on the school 
range, the Association members pay for its 
use and for all feed such as hay, oil-cake, 
and salt. During the summer months the 
boys assist in putting up hay and other feed 
for the boarding school herd. The work of 
the boys ■ on many other farm and range 
duties is split about 50-50 between their 
personal herds and the school cattle. For 
their work in connection with the school 
herd, the boys may earn $1.00 per day. In 
this way they pay for the feed for their own 
cattle. The service of bulls is furnished by 
the government free of charge. 

Another organization, the Junior Livestock 
Association, operating on the same plan, 
was started at the beginning of the school 
year in September 1939. The five members 
of this organization had 13 head of bred 
heifers in 1 940. The plan is to start a new 
association each year with boys and girls 
from the Senior High School group. By the 
time these students are ready to graduate 
they will have gained a thorough knowledge 
of livestock and will have the beginnings of 
a herd with which to start ranch life at home. 

The boys run their stock with the Boarding 
School herd on land located several miles 
east of the agency. They live at the range- 
camp where they take turns running the 
bunk house and cook shack. Each boy has 
his own string of horses and is assigned *a 
circle of range to ride each day. On their 
rides they observe the condition of the cat- 
tle; check fences; and drive out cattle which 
have strayed in from other herds, at the 
same time notifying the owners. The stu- 
dent range-riders also check the water sup- 
ply and observe individual animals which 
need particular attention. The experience at 
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the range camp proceeds in such a way that 
students form constructive habits in ranch 
life situations. One boy is detailed each day 
to assist the camp cook in all of his duties, 
such as preparing meals, cleaning, chopping 
wood, washing clothes and carrying water. 
The core and use of the saddle horse, in- 
cluding the feeding and the proper saddling, 
is part of the boy's training. He learns how 
to sit in the saddle on long rides so as to 
minimize the strain on himself and the 
horse. The boys learn how to keep their 
riding equipment in good condition; saddles 
are hung up and saddle blankets are put out 
to dry properly. In the leather shop they 
learn to make many articles out of leather 
and to repair saddles, harness and shoes. 

The boys' life at camp has much that is 
recreational and instructive. They have a 
radio for their own use. They take harmoni- 
cas, guitars and other musical instruments 
to camp for their own entertainment. A 
supply of books, magazines and papers is on 
hand for enjoyment and relaxation. The 
boys also take books and bulletins to the 
camp which enable them to do immediate 
research work on the livestock problems 
that they meet day by day. 

Not all of the students' time is spent in 
riding the range. The boys find it neces- 
sary to build and repair fences, develop 
springs and water holes, repair windmills and 
engage in other types of work pertaining to 
ranch life. In early May the young ranch- 
ers learn I cw to dehorn, castrate and vac- 
cinate cattle. In July they learn how to 
brand properly. They put up hay during 
the season of the year when the grasses are 
highest in nutritive value. They also learn 
the value of certain grasses and feeds that 
are best adapted to their section of the 
country. They learn that overstocking of 
range land and the reduction of protective 
vegetation has a permanent destructive ef- 


fect upon the land. The boys also make 
numerous trips to near-by towns where pure 
bred Hereford sales are conducted. Here 
they take notes and judge stock just as 
regular stockmen do. They learn the value 
of good sires for breeding beef cattle for 
market. A number of students also attend 
the Denver (Colorado) Stock Show each 
year. 

Between assignments to the range camp 
the classroom work at the boarding school 
is closely correlated with the range program. 
Students read and study bulletins on range 
practices, on grasses, soils, and windbreaks. 
They keep notebooks on activities and make 
various records. They write letters to Agri- 
culture Colleges, and Stockmen's Associa- 
tions. A study is made of the construction 
of reservoirs, of strip cropping, summer fal- 
lowing, planting of shelterbelts, brands, 
breeds of livestock, rope tying, feed costs, 
credit, and legal procedures in leasing. 

The entire range program including the 
student cattle associations is under the di- 
rect supervision of the Stockman who has 
spent his entire life as a rancher. He and 
his three assistants try to overlook nothing 
that will make a well rounded ranchman out 
of every boy. When the cattle issued to the 
student associations are repaid to the gov- 
ernment in the form of yearling heifers, the 
daily supervision of the stockman diminishes, 
but his advice and encouragement are still 
sought by the student owners. 

This program has been successful in build- 
ing interest in the raising of beef cattle. 
Many of the boys are now investing their 
Sioux Benefit money in livestock. But this 
interest has not been confined to students. 
A considerable number of adult livestock as- 
sociations have been formed in various com- 
munities on the reservation with a total of 
approximately 1 1 ,000 head of Indian owned 
cattle. Although it can not be claimed that 
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the educational program alone has been re- 
sponsible for the increase of Indian owned 
cattle (from 2,000 in 1931), certainly the 
educational program has favorably influenc- 
ed leadership and public opinion toward this 
end. 

Junior livestock associations are also a 
feature of the day school program, and one 
of them, started in 1936 has been as suc- 
cessful in increasing cattle ownership as 
have the organizations at the boarding 
school . — Keller 

9 . DAY SCHOOLS PROMOTE 
RESERVATION PROGRAM 

I^AY and boarding schools on Pine Ridge 
follow a closely integrated program. 
This second article will be devoted primarily 
to the educational program of the day school 
and the community. Limitations of space 
preclude any emphasis on the care of horses 
as taught at the boarding school, and what 
is said in this article with regard to the horse 
breeding program should be thought of as 
applying to the boarding school as well as to 
the day school. 

Horses are an important factor in the 
livestock industry. The educational pro- 
gram is encouraging better breeding prac- 
tices by making available for Indian use two 
types of stallions: a breed suitable for heavy 
work, such as plowing, road construction, 
lumbering and similar heavy draft work, and 
a lighter breed suitable for work with cattle 
and general riding purposes. The lighter 
horse eats less and corresponds more nearly 
to Sioux desires. There are approximately 
6,000 Indian owned horses on the reserva- 
tion today most of which are the lighter cow 
pony type. 

The introduction of polo has helped de- 
velop an interest in better horse breeding 


and furnishes a new desirable form of rec- 
reation. The Payabya Community patrons 
became interested in polo during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1 939. At that time several 
of the men were working on a dam near the 
community. They brought copies of the polo 
rules and regulations to the job with them. 
During the lunch hour they were complete- 
ly absorbed in the study of the game. One 
man made a thorough study of all the regu- 
lations so as to be prepared to act as a ref- 
eree and coach for future games. At the 
present time five communities on the reser- 
vation have polo teams and in addition sev- 
eral outlying White communities have or- 
ganized teams. 

Polo has become a very popular game 
where it has been introduced. The young 
men and boys are very enthusiastic and the 
older people have shown exceptional inter- 
est and pleasure in watching the game. Two 
of the Pine Ridge teams put on an exhibi- 
tion game at the Bennett County Fair in 
Martin, South Dakota. This game created a 
great deal of interest on the part of the 
White spectators. As a result plans are under 
way to organize several teams in the Martin 
community. One game each day was also 
played at the Pine Ridge Fair for three con- 
secutive days. Both Indians and Whites 
looked forward each day to these games. 

As a result of this interest in polo many 
of the boys and young men are paying more 
attention to the care of their horses. This 
is shown by an increased desire to put up 
more hay for winter use, requests for per- 
mission to breed mares to the pure-bred 
Morgan stallions at the Oglala Community 
High School, and a more careful handling of 
horses. This better care of horses will un- 
doubtedly affect the willingness of ranchers 
to employ Indians as ranch hands. Conse- 
quently an expansion of vocational oppor- 
tunity may be another outgrowth of this ad- 
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ded interest in and consequent better care 
of livestock. 

It is also interesting to note that the polo 
players are making their own practice mal- 
lets from native wood. There is every indi- 
cation that polo in becoming an accepted 
form of recreation on the reservation un- 
doubtedly will promote better breeding and 
care of horses, teach the players team work 
and sportsmanship and provide a new and 
exciting means of entertainment for leisure 
time periods. Unlike some other games, it 
appeals to men who have long been out of 
school: anyone who keeps up his riding skill 
can play the game. 

The education program on Pine Ridge al- 
so takes into consideration the fact that sub- 
sistence necessities on the reservation can 
not be met by the livestock industry alone. 
Supplemental activities are necessary. Those 
being emphasized are dry and irrigated gar- 
dening, small livestock enterprises and se- 
lection of adapted varieties of plants and 
fruit trees. Gardens have been planted at 
the schools and in the communities. The 
school gardens are planted, cared for and 
harvested by the school children, parents 
and teachers. In the communities, regular 
garden organizations are set up with offi- 
cers, a constitution, and by-laws. The seeds 
in many instances are furnished by the gov- 
ernment. One-fourth of the harvest reverts 
to the government in payment for use of the 
land, seeds, etc., and its share is used as 
food for the children at the day schools. 
Many communities finance their own opera- 
tions entirely on a basis of government 
credit. School and community canning-kitch- 
ens and root cellars have been constructed 
to preserve and store the garden crops. 

An example of a successful garden is that 
at the American Horse Day School. It cov- 
ers an area of 30 acres. About four-fifths 
of it is sown to grain crops to supply feed 


for student poultry, hog, calf, and cattle pro- 
jects. The remaining fifth is planted in gar- 
den crops. To date it has been a dry land 
garden but plans are under way to irrigate 
six acres from a well and reservoir. This 
garden has never known a failure. In 1938 
the produce harvested was valued at $1,000. 
In 1940 hail damaged 50 per cent of the 
crop but there still remained an ample sup- 
ply of vegetables for the adults who worked 
in the garden in addition to a share for the 
school. 

During the past three years adult short 
courses have been conducted at the Oglala 
Community High School to give adults prac- 
tical information and experience in dry and 
irrigated gardening. Each community se- 
lects several members as its representatives 
to attend these courses, which are from one 
to two weeks in length. After returning to 
their respective communities the representa- 
tives, with the help of the day school teach- 
ers and district farmers, make the same 
type of training available to all the com- 
munity patrons. 

The gardening phase of the short course 
includes discussion of the Pine Ridge soils, 
selection and storage of seeds, garden-plan- 
ning, planting and cultivating gardens, har- 
vesting, preservation of foods, root cellar con- 
struction, irrigation principles, practical gar- 
den irrigation, poultry as an insect control 
measure, and other methods of insect con- 
trol. 

These short courses for adults are made 
very practical. The patrons make trips to 
various parts of the reservation to observe 
and study different types of soils. Each per- 
son learns how to plan a garden according 
to the size of his family. Opportunities are 
afforded to plant different kinds of seeds at 
their proper depth and also to get practical 
experience in proper methods of cultivating. 
Patrons are taught how to can and dry vege- 
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tables, including methods of construction of 
simple drying frames. Irrigation is taught 
by giving each enrollee a shovel and a pair 
of rubber boots and letting him learn how to 
handle water out in the fields with different 
types of crops. Demonstrations are given 
on how to mix poisons for the control of in- 
sects and also how to construct simple poison 
spreaders. 

A total of 45 gardens were in operation 
during 1939 at the day schools and in the 
communities on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 
A total of 315 acres was in gardens. Of 
this, 244 acres were under irrigation and 71 
acres were devoted to dry land gardening. 
Two hundred and ninety-five families were 
benefited by these gardens in addition to 
the vegetables canned and stored at the 
twenty-one community schools for use in the 
children's midday meal . — Keller 

10 . SMALL LIVESTOCK 
ENTERPRISES 

^OULTRY raising has been encouraged by 
* the school personnel on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation during the past five years. 
Practically every community on the reser- 
vation is toking an interest. Schools and 
communities have found that poultry is a 
significant factor in combatting insects. 
Poultry not only has increased the food sup- 
ply, but has been found to be easily market- 
able, which facts have increased interest to 
such an extent that in 1940 the Indian pa- 
trons purchased 1 0,000 baby chicks as com- 
pared to practically none In 1936. 

A worthwhile feature of poultry raising is 
the realization by Indian people that such 
projects cannot be operated profitably unless 
most of the necessary feeds are raised at 
home. Every community and most of the in- 
dividual operators have planted various types 


of feed such as cane, millet, proso, federita, 
sooner milo, and kalo. These crops are prov- 
ing to be very practical in South Dakota, be- 
cause of their drouth resistant qualities. Ap- 
proximately 500 acres were planted in such 
crops during 1 940 by the various schools and 
by the fifteen adult poultry organizations. 

Milk goats were first introduced as a pro- 
ject on the reservation in 1 936. Milk goats 
can be fed economically and are an excell- 
ent source of milk for Indians who are badly 
in need of it. White ranchers in South Da- 
kota already are using milk goats. Conse- 
quently their use by the Pine Ridge Indian 
people is in keeping with a custom already 
established in South Dakota. 

Herds were set up at several of the day 
schools for educational and demonstration 
purposes. As the milk goat herds at one 
school increased, individual animals were 
sent to other schools. In April 1938 indi- 
vidual Indians and their families were allow- 
ed to purchase or work for goats. By this 
time a great deal of interest had developed 
and many of the Indian patrons were 
anxious to have goats of their own. During 
1939 over one hundred goats were earned 
by pupils and adults from the herds of the 
various schools. Some were used for milk- 
ing purposes and others were butchered for 
meat. Approximately 80 Indian families on 
the reservation own goats at the present 
time. A part of the educational program 
includes the tethering and fencing of goat 
herds to maintain well covered pastures. 

In February 1940 steps were taken to se- 
lect a goat dairy herd for No. 1 3 Day School. 
The teacher at this school was genuinely in- 
terested in milk goats; furthermore, there 
was need of more worthwhile activity for the 
adults which would lead to better subsist- 
ence. Several milk goats were brought in 
from other schools until a herd of 20 was 
built up. In early April the manufacture of 
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goats' milk cheese was begun. During the 
three months prior to July 1 , 1 940, approxi- 
mately 500 pounds of cheese were made. 
This cheese was sold to the Indian people 
at 35 cents per pound, for cash or labor. 
In addition, several gallons of milk were 
consumed daily by the school children and 
infants in this community. 

Early in April 1938 the teacher at No. 6 
Day School planted some Tom Thumb cher- 
ries, Sand cherries. Compass cherries and 
Hansen plums. These are all fruit trees 
adapted to the soil and moisture conditions 
of the area through the activities of the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Experiment Station at Man- 
dan, North Dakota. Some were developed 
from native stock, some were introduced 
from similar areas in this and other coun- 
tries. The interest on the part of the com- 
munity patrons was meager. They were 
skeptical as to the possibilities of the trees 
living beyond the first year. The trees how- 
ever, lived, grew and produced fruit. More 
fruit trees were planted the second year, un- 
til today about 200 fruit trees are living and 
growing, at this school. This number of trees 
includes native fruit trees that have been 
transplanted, such as wild plums, choke 
cherries, June berries, buffalo berries, and 
currants. During the past two years the 
original planting of fruit trees especially 
adapted to this area have been literally load- 
ed down with fruit. The first seven trees in 
the original planting produced in their third 
year, (1940) approximately 125 pint jars of 
delicious fruits. 

The school children and adults are now 
taking a great deal of interest in this project. 
They have learned to watch the gates and 
fences so as to keep the goats and other 
animals away from the trees. The success of 
this experiment has been responsible for the 
planting of over 1,000 fruit trees during 
1940 at various schools, and in draws and 


gulches in the various conrimunities. There 
is every reason to believe that the interest 
in planting and caring for fruit trees, both 
wild and cultivated, will continue to expand. 

No one familiar with reservation condi- 
tions would claim that actual progress is 
anywhere near what it needs to be, but those 
who were familiar with the situation as it 
was four years before and who know of the 
progress in confidence and interest as well 
as in practical ventures, are conscious that 
a good beginning has been made. The pro- 
gress, if small and at a slow rate, is never- 
theless sure. Indian students, old and 
young, are more and more assuming the 
responsibility, taking the initiative, and car- 
rying out new projects or operating old ones. 
And in planning this development, the pres- 
ent educational program has introduced a 
new element: only those activities which 
the Indian people, themselves, have taken 
over and made their own are judged by the 
educational staff to be desired activities for 
future work. Space does not permit men- 
tion of self-help building clubs which have 
added rooms to houses, built barns and pro- 
vided recreation facilities. Enough has been 
said however, to indicate that self-activity 
under educational leadership has increased 
self-support, and that with this increase has 
come increased confidence in the ability to 
do more for oneself, one's family and the 
community . — Keller 

1 1 . GIRLS, RANCH 
AT PINE RIDGE 

IN 1936 a three-room log-cabin was con- 
* structed in conjunction with the Oglala 
Community High School, Pine Ridge, in or- 
der that high-school girls could have experi- 
ences in keeping house in small quarters 
with simple equipment under conditions 
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somewhat similar to those which prevail in 
their homes. The success of this venture 
both from the point of view of the students 
and the home economics staff was such 
that it seemed advisable to amplify the 
practical home- making opportunities by 
building another practice cottage. The new 
cottage was built of rammed earth in order 
to demonstrate the use of a free and practi- 
cally inexhaustible building material avail- 
able all over the reservation. Another 
advance over the first practice cottage was 
the inclusion in the land surrounding the 
house of a subsistence garden; an orchard 
of hybrid and wild native fruits^ adapted 
to the area; a root cellar; a wind-mill water 
supply; a windcharger; a tipi; a shade; 
an icehouse; and sheds for a milk goat, 
chickens, geese, and guineas. 

The interior of the house was furnished 
with inexpensive and largely homemade 
equipment. Along the wall of one room 
is a bunk, of single bed width, long enough 
to serve os sleeping place for two people 
but occupying less space than two single 
beds. Another room contains simple play- 
things for children. The kitchen is equip- 
ped with a wood stove because in reserva- 
tion homes wood stoves are practically the 
only stoves used: they give heat through 
the long winter as well as serving as cook- 
stoves. Other furniture and equipment were 
chosen because they are in wide use in the 
area, are within the budget possibilities of 
Indian families, and are necessary to main- 
tain or improve living conditions. 

The ranch-yard has been equipped and 
stocked with the same practical consider- 
ations in mind. 

The house was made of rammed earth 
because other building materials are scarce. 
Wood is lacking except along the creeks 
and is inferior for building purposes. 

A tipi was put in the ranch yard because 


some families live in tents the year round 
and others use tipis for part of the year. 
The "shade," a shelter of boughs, was put 
beside the tipi. Similar "shades" are used 
as outdoor kitchens in reservation Indian 
homes for six months of the year. Again 
reservation homes can have and need the 
simple type of root-celler constructed at the 
cottage. -An ice house of the type in use 
at the practice cottage is a possibility in 
any Indian home in the area. The livestock 
for the ranch yard were selected with an 
eye to the differences in local conditions in 
various sections of the 2,000,000 acre res- 
ervation. Milk goats are desirable where 
feed is scarce. Guineas do not require 
much grain feeding. They are hardy and 
wander far afield, living on weed seeds arwJ 
insects. The hybrid fruit trees are especial- 
ly hardy; are resistant to drouth; and, are 
short season varieties developed especially 
for the Dakota area. 

A group of eight girls from the sixth to the 
twelfth grades goes to the girl's ranch every 
morning at 7:30 a. m. and remains until 
4:00 p. m. The same girls continue at the 
ranch cottage for one month each year of 
the high-school course. Two boys come in 
to help with chores every day and other boys 
come in to help because both men and wo- 
men need to work together to make a suc- 
cessful home. The cottage group under 
the supervision of their teacher of home 
making undertook the care of two babies: 
The mother and the public health nurse 
helped to insure proper child hygiene for the 
babies with a maximum of participation by 
the students. 

Learning to eot the vegetables from the 
garden is as important a part of the pro- 
gram as growing them, because gardens 
are now possible where the new dams make 
irrigated areas increasingly available. The 
girls not only have practice in preparing 
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fresh vegetables and fruits from the garden 
for their own meals while they are living in 
the practice cottage but they also have 
practice in the* preservation of fruits and 
vegetables for winter use. They dry and 
can green beans and corn; make kraut, and 
in the root cellar store carrots and beets in 
sand, hang up cabbage, and put potatoes in 
the bins. All these activities are carried 
out, the most imfXJrtant aim being to give 
them experience in making the fullest pos- 
sible use of their resources under actual eco- 
nomic conditions. — Teachers' Committee 

12. MOCCASINS 

% 

RECENTLY, in the classrooms of two 
schools, the children were wearing sim- 
ple moccasins rnade out of old army 
blanket^ and decorated ^with threads and 
bindings of bright colors. , At the same 
schools the wet, muddy shoes and wet wraps 
were being properly dried. The schools 
were surrounded by what looked like one 
big mud puddle, yet the classrooms were 
spotlessly clean. 

In another school, thirty miles distant, the 
children were wearing their muddy shoes in 
the classrooms. Dry mud was everywhere. 
When cleaning time came it was most dif- 
ficult to clean the .floors and great clouds of 
dust arose after each stroke of the brooms. 
From the stondpoint of health and of econ- 
omy in room care, it is apparent that much 
can be said in favor of children making 
moccasins for thernselves. 

What advantages, if any, do modern 
"store shoes" have over the numerous mod- 
els of moccasins formerly used by Indians? 
For hundreds of years the Indians used moc- 
casins to the exclusion of all other types of 
footwear; for walking, running, fishing, hunt- 
ing and dancing; in cold weather and during 


the hot summer months; on snow and on ice; 
on rough, steep and rocky mountain trails 
and on soft desert pathways; and, apparent- 
ly they found them adequate to their needs. 
Today moccasins can, and probably should 
be used as a covering for school children's 
feet, at least part of the time. 

^f moccasins are well made and properly 
fitted, th3y are comfortable to wear; they 
permit normal growth of the bones of the 
feet and encourage development of strong 
muscles and arches; they promote flood pos- 
ture. If of good workmanship, they look 
well and they can be made highly decora- 
tive. They could do away with much of the 
unnecessary noise in buildings used by large 
groups of students; thejr use would lessen 
wear and tear on floors and furniture. 

Moccasins for indoor wear can be rnade 
of a variety of materials other than leather 
when this is not easily obtainable. The 
good sections of worn w'ool blankets, heavy 
wool coats, wool uniforms and leather jack- 
ets can be utilized. Even the suitable parts 
of felt caps and hats that are no longer 
usable as such can, with planning and 
ingenuity, serve as substitutes for leather in 
their construction. In fact, it would be pos- 
sible for every student to have several pairs 
of "made-to-order" moccasins that would 
prove excellent for indoor wear. They 
might well be worn daily in the classroom 
while "store shoes" that have become wet 
and muddy are drying. All Indians enjoy 
wcoring moccasins and the distinctive tribal 
patterns end designs can be followed in 
fashioning them . — Helbing 

13. ANYBODY HAS A NAIL 

■T"HE average White man accustomed to 
■ new and mechanized ways of perform- 
ing old tasks frequently grows impatient 
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with the native handicraftsman who per- 
sists in utilizing his crude and home-made 
tools. So we are likely to find home eco- 
nomics teachers installing electric plates 
and ranges in the home economic depart- 
ments of Indian schools located in regions 
where electricity is little more than a myth 
among the general population; shop in- 
structors filling their benches with the 
latest motor driven jig saws, joiners, and 
lathes, ignoring the fact that the Indian 
craftsman in his home could not afford to 
own such a gadget If he had the electric- 
ity with which to run it. Much has been 
said in the last few years to point out such 
ill-considered practices, but a true story 
from Alaska gives added point to what has 
already been said. 

Our teacher at Shungnak discovered that 
only the older men still possessed the skill to 
make a first-class pair of snowshoes. Each 
year fewer of the old men remained to carry 
on their craft, and the younger generation 
began to depend entirely upon traders' 
snowshoes of inferior quality. Wisely our 
teacher invited the best snowshoe maker in 
his district to come to the school and teach 
the craft to the school boys. The early 
lessons were spent in the woods selecting 
and testing woods to obtain the proper 
growth of birch. When the right wood was 
found it was brought back to the school, 
and after adequate preparation of the raw- 
hide thongs, the actual making of the snow- 
shoes was begun. 

When the White teacher visited the 
class, he was surprised to find each mem- 
ber either making or engaged in using 
an old type Eskimo bow drill as primitive 
as any such instrument could be. Watch- 
ing the youngsters at work, twirling their 
bits of rusty nail with a strip of leather 
thong, impressed him with the primitive- 
ness of the procedure. He immediately 


hunted out an automatic push drill which 
he offered to the old Eskimo teacher. 
Very emphatically and with a show of ex- 
citement the teacher rejected the new- 
fangled gadget in an outburst of Eski- 
mo. Our teacher was a little nonplussed 
and sought an interpreter. Then he learn- 
ed widsom. 

If a boy or man were trapping in the 
mountains, traveling hour by hour In deep 
drifted snow* the breaking of a snowshoe in 
a fall might cost him his life, should he be 
unable to repair the damage or make him- 
self a new shoe. Eskimo do not own and 
cannot afford such a drill as had been 
proffered. More important, It was too 
heavy to add to the traveler's nicely cal- 
culated pack. Anyone who would allow 
himself to become dependent upon such 
a gadget was a fool and would pay for 
his folly with his life. Any Eskimo had a 
pocket full of nails, and the old man dem- 
onstrated by shoving his hand into his own 
pocket and bringing forth a miscellaneous 
assortment. With his ever present knife 
he could cut a bit of willow or other wood 
for a bow, and with a bit of snowshoe 
thong make himself on the spur of the 
moment the necessary drill to repair his 
shoe or build a new one. His argument 
was unanswerable. 

Automatic drills have little place in the 
daily life of the Alaska native, faced with 
the necessity of living life on its simplest 
terms. If we only knew it, a similar line of 
reasoning should control much of the teach- 
ing in all Indian schools. All education 
seeks fundamentally to give the student an 
understanding of and increasing control 
over the world in which he must live. It 
ceases to be education when it degenerates 
to the mere acquisition of knowledge or 
skills unrelated to the fundamental func- 
tions of everyday life. 
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14. ADULT SHOP FOR NAVAHC 

AT THE beginning of a school year at 
'*Tuba it was decided to provide some 
means for repairing the school's own farm 
machinery as well as that brought in by the 
Indians of the area. As there was no build- 
ing suitable and no material with which to 
construct one, we decided to build the forge 
and set the equipment under a cottonwood 
tree which happened to be conveniently 
located nearby. 

The equipment consisted of a tire shrink- 
er, anvil, work bench, vise, tire setting pan 
and wheelwright stand, all set in concrete 
blocks. The anvil was placed on the end of 
a cottonwood log set in the ground to the 
proper height. We ordered a Tuyere iron 
and blower, built the forge with native stone 
laid in cement mortar. 

We are planning to fence a machine en- 
closure, in order that the school farm ma- 
chinery may be brought in and stored so it 
can be repaired as time and schedule permit. 

The climate at Tuba allows outside work 
the year around. Because of this, there are 
always from one to ten wagons in for repairs. 
Rebuilding wheels is a continuous job as 
every wagon brought in needs from one to 
four wheels repaired. One of the greatest 
problems has been for the adult Indians to 
get new parts when needed, but it has been 
surprising to see what they can do with so 
little to work with. 

An example of how the shop is appreciat- 
ed: One man who lives nine miles west of 
school broke a wagon wheel. He didn't have 
any way to get in except by walking. He 
rolled the wheel in, replaced a couple of 
spokes, shrunk and reset the tire, and then 
rolled it back home. 

If the adult participation continues to in- 
crease, we will have to build another forge 
in order to take care of the work. From 


September 1940 to January 1941, there 
has been a total of eight hundred twenty- 
five adults participating in shop work. We 
feel that this program is offering a real op- 
portunity to the adults of the area, as well 
as providing added worthwhile experience 
for the boys. — Buck 

15. HONEY FOR PAPAGO— 
AND OTHERS 

■^HE program of our Indian schools will 
’ inevitably vary as the local environment 
varies. There can be no uniform curricu- 
lum; there can be no uniform pattern of 
school activities. What is good in South Da- 
kota may be without value in Oklahoma. 
What worked in Southern California may be 
a failure in Southern Arizona. On the other 
hand, the type of analysis of opportunities 
and needs as they are found to exist in any 
one location, may form an adequate pat- 
tern by which to analyze the needs and the 
resources almost anywhere in the Service. 
It is important that our imaginations be 
flexible enough to recognize new resources 
and capitalize upon them. 

Despite the fact that bees and honey fur- 
ish a recognized resource in many parts of 
the world, there are few apiarists in the In- 
dian Service and few schools or reservations 
where bee culture has been undertaken on 
even a small scale. Some years ago, how- 
ever, two of the school men on the Papago 
reservation noted that wild bees were com- 
mon in the area and that a few hives had 
been set up at the Department of Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station in Fresnal Canon. 
These things were not only seen but were 
productive of action, and through their in- 
itiative bees were dug from some of the 
caves near the Sells School and given homes 
in modern hives. The number of hives has 
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been increased by division. In 1938 the 
school produced 1500 pounds of honey. In 
1939 it secured 2400 pounds from 40 hives. 
In 1940 the number of hives increased to 
75 and the amount of honey to 5000 
pounds. During 1941 the number of hives 
was increased to 100. 

Both boys and girls learned how to take 
care of bees at the school. Some of them 
have wanted to take bees home and the 
school shop has helped them make their 
own hives and other equipment, and has en- 
abled them to earn a colony of bees. Those 
who have been engaged in bee culture on 
the reservation believe that bees may turn 
out to be as economically Important for the 
Indians as the cattle. They estimate that 
the 75 hives at the school produced about 
$400 worth of honey. Judged by the dis- 
tance which a bee flies in securing its food 
there are about 250 areas on the reserva- 
tion from which that amount of honey could 
be produced. 

Principal Raymond Johnson, who is the 
major friend of the Papago bees, at this 
point lets his pencil get very excited and ar- 
rives at the conclusion that $100,000 worth 
of honey could be produced with a minimum 
of effort. For 6,000 Papago this would be 
a $16 annual per capita increase in income 
or between $80 and $100 per family. Prob- 
ably a day dream, but a sweet one! 

To get a hive of bees started costs about 
$7.50. With the help from the schools, a 
boy or girl can learn how to start several 
hives from the first one. Bee culture is still 
in Its Infancy on the Papago reservation but 
it has great possibilities, for the whole re- 
servation is a flower garden more full of 
food for bees than for livestock. It is the 
mesquite, the cactus, the palo verde, and 
other desert shrubs which are the source of 
supply for the Papago bees: how many 
other areas in the Indian Service might well 


consider bees and their honey as an added 
source of food supply, if not as contributors 
to their cash income? 

At this point one wonders how far the 
home economics departments in our Papago 
schools have gone to teach the use of honey 
to take the place of granulated white sugar. 
A program which substituted honey for sug- 
ar In ordinary cooking and In the making of 
honey candy, cactus candy, and fruit candy 
with local resources, would certainly be con- 
tributing to better health and longer life 
for these Indians. What about the poten- 
tiality of bees for other areas of the Indian 
Service? Or what about buying or trading 
honey from the Papago or the Colorado Riv- 
er group for use in other Indian Schools? 

And, by the way, what's the undiscovered 
"honey" of your reservation area? 

16. STOCKWATER POOLS 
FOR WILD LIFE 

IN THE past few years the CCC-ID and 
■ AAA have developed hundreds of stock- 
water dams flooding from 1 to 1,200 sur- 
face acres, on Indian lands in the Great 
Plains region. These artificial pools or 
lakes have done much to improve the lands 
for grazing. Many of them would add 
much more to the resources of the land if 
they were properly developed to encourage 
wildlife. Practically none of these water 
areas have been planted to aquatics for use 
by migratory waterfowl, nor for food and 
cover plantings which can be utilized by up- 
land game birds such as the pheasant, Hun- 
garian partridge, prairie chicken, and sharp- 
tailed grouse. 

With the increased demands of the armed 
services for food, and the tightening of food 
restrictions on civilians, it is more import- 
ant than ever that we develop, yet conserve 
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and use wisely, our wild game resources. 
Development of reservation stock-water 
dams to attract and provide feeding and 
breeding areas for wildlife would increase 
their numbers and provide more civilian 
food. Unfortunately however, labor for 
this development work, such as was provid- 
ed by the CCC, is not now available. Lack- 
ing this it is believed that some Indian 
schools could provide the effort, and profit 
from the study and the work involved. 

Many Indian schools are located near un- 
developed stockwater dams or lakes, and 
where there are no problems of transpor- 
tation involved, these areas might well serve 
as natural laboratories for biological and 
botanical training. Problems could be stud- 
ied and plans drawn up In the classroom, 
and the lake or dam could provide the 
means for a practical lesson in the subject. 
In addition, the habitat would be Improved 
for wild game. Previous to the drought, 
which dried up many waterfowl breeding 
grounds, the Great Plains was a natural 
haven for game birds. We can now do 
much to restore these conditions. 

Care should be exercised in selecting an 
area to be developed. Fluctuating water 
levels should be one of the main concerns 
because where there is much changing of 
the levels the plants will have less likelihood 
of surviving. Stockwater dams whose water 
level can be partially controlled by a stream 
flowing through the pool are the most likely 
to be successful because, unless the stream 
dries up, there will be a continual supply of 
water to control the level. 

Preliminary work should first include the 
making of a rough map of the water area. 
Then a survey should be made to determine 
what plants are already there. If present 
plants are unknown these may be sent to 
any state agriculture college for identifica- 
tion. Measurements or soundings should 


next be taken to find water depths, and bot- 
tom soil samples should be obtained to de- 
termine suitability* for planting. Generally 
speaking, the hard-packed sandy or clay 
soils are not good, whereas a lake bottom of 
soft clay, silt, or muck usually provides good 
growing conditions. When this work has 
been completed studies should then be 
made of the various plant species to be 
used. 

If cattle or sheep are extensively using the 
stockwater pools it might be necessary to 
fence part or all of the area to provide 
protection for the plantings. This would be 
practically the only expense involved. Con- 
struction of some type of wood fence, if wire 
is not available, might eliminate even this 
expense. The best fencing method would 
consist of enclosing the entire area, and the 
addition of a pipe to carry water into a stock 
tank on the lower end. Lacking means for 
this, the lower end could be fenced to pro- 
tect upland plantings. Some aquatic plant- 
ings might be made without protection. 
Fencing should extend back as far from 
the shore's edge as sub-irrigation will have 
effect. 

Food habits research has shown that 
pondweeds, sedges, and smartweeds are all 
important aquatic food sources for migra- 
tory waterfowl In the usual alkaline waters 
of the Great Plains area. These three plant 
families often provide over 50% of the food 
of ducks. Sago pondweed (Potamogeton 
pectinatus), marsh smartweed (Polygonum 
muhlenbergii), and bulrushes, (Scirpus sp.), 
which are in the sedge family, all rate highly 
as foods. Duck millet or barnyard grass 
(Enchinochloa crusgalli) is also considered a 
good marsh plant and it provides much 
duck and goose food. These species are 
common to most areas in this region, and 
planting material should be easy to obtain. 
Seeds of the bulrushes, millet, and smart- 
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weed, and seeds, tubers, and leaves of the 
sago pondweed are all eaten by ducks and 
geese. As many as 3,922 American or 
three-square bulrush seeds, and over 1,000 
pondweed seeds have been found in a single 
mallard's stomach. As many as 40 tubers 
of the sago ’pondweed have been found in 
the stomach of a pintail duck. Aquatic de- 
velopment should be undertaken with these 
types of foods. 

When preliminary studies have been com- 
pleted the next step is to gather seeds, tu- 
bers, and rootstocks for planting. Plant- 
ing material can be obtained from nearby 
state and federal wildlife refuges, or from 
almost any natural lake or marsh. Seeds 
and tubers should be collected after ma- 
turing in early fall, around the middle of 
September. When smartweed and duck 
millet seedheads begin to shatter it is an in- 
dication that the seed is ripe. 

Considerable care should be taken in 
planting, to insure optimum growth con- 
ditions. Aquatic planting may be done in 
spring or fall but unless seeds, tubers, and 
rootstocks are properly stored over the win- 
ter it would be best to carry on fall plant- 
ings. Seeds can be planted by broadcast- 
ing over the water or mud. If seeds float 
they should be placed in clay balls (several 
to a ball) before planting. One bushel of 
seed can be sowed at approximately 9-foot 
intervals over an acre surface. If the seed 
supply is limited, small spot plantings should 
be made at 30 to 40 foot intervals. Tubers 
or rootstocks should be implanted in the bot- 
tom soil with about a 3 to 6 inch covering. 
In deeper parts these can be placed in clay 
balls and thrown into the water. Optimum 
water planting depths range from 6 to 36 
inches although some seeds and tubers, 
such as pondweeds, can be planted in clear 
water up to 6 feet in depth with good re- 
sults. Generally speaking, all aquatic plant- 


ing should be kept damp prior to planting. 

Marsh smartweed and duck millet are 
considered marsh plants, although the 
smartweed will grow both in water and in 
damp places along shores. This latter 
plant is especially hardy as is evidenced by 
its ability to withstand water fluctuations up 
to 12 feet. Seeds of these two plants 
should be broadcast along muddy shores, 
and in addition, the smartweed seeds can be 
sowed in water not over 36 inches deep. 
Smartweed may also be propagated by 
cutting two-node lengths of the green stem 
and inserting them in the mud. Anchoring 
one end of the stem in a clay ball is an- 
other method of planting, if the water is 
deep. Both millet and smartweed seeds 
mature as early as the latter part of Aug- 
ust, in many sections. 

Bulrush species are best propagated by 
the seeds or rootstocks. Rootstocks are 
perhaps the surer planting method although 
digging up and planting the roots involves 
considerably more work than gathering and 
planting seeds. The rootstocks should be 
cut into sections (each with a bud) and these 
should be planted by covering with 3 to 6 
inches of bottom soil. Clay balls can be used 
in deeper water but plantings should not be 
made deeper than 48 inches in order to ob- 
tain maximum growth success. The root- 
stocks can be planted at a rate of 500 to 
1,200 per acre. Bulrush is an excellent 
plant to use along artificial dikes for the pre- 
vention of wind and wave erosion. It grows 
well in the sandy soils as well as other types. 

Sago pondweed is generally regarded as 
one of the very best of all duck food plants. 
It is best propagated by seeds and tubers, 
and these should be planted in the same 
manner as the bulrush. The plant will grow 
in clear water up to 6 feet deep but the best 
depth is probably around 3 feet. 

Some water areas can be developed for 
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fur bearing animals, such as muskrats. 
However, muskrats often cause much dam- 
age by burrowing into the dikes and earth 
dams, so they should not be introduced 
where this damage would result. Restored 
natural lakebeds would provide good habi- 
tats for this animal. Bulrush plants are util- 
ized considerably by muskrats tor food and 
house construction, but the cattail (Typha 
sp.) is their more favored plant. This can 
be propagated by planting seeds or root- 
stocks. However, it is not a good duck 
food and therefore should be planted 
only in areas where it is desirable to raise 
muskrats. 

Upland food and cover plantings should 
be made in damp parts along the edge of 
the pool where there will be sub-irrigation 
to insure water for the plants. Plants should 
be selected which will retain their seeds or 
fruits throughout most of the winter. These 
will then provide food for upland game birds 
when the winter snows cover the weed and 
grain seeds on the ground. Excellent plants 
or bushes for this purpose are the wolfberry 
or snowberry, wild plum, chokecherry, wild 
rose, buffalo berry, Russian olive, and su- 
mac. All provide good cover for protection 
of the birds from predators. 

Best methods of propagating upland 
species are by transplanting the entire bush, 
or by planting seeds, or shoots (of some 
species). Transplanting is usually the most 
successful and this can be done in either the 
spring or fall. Spring is generally the more 
favorable time of the two seasons, and the 
work should be done immediately after the 
frost leaves the ground and before growth 
begins. Many of these species can be 
obtained from Indian Service or Soil Con- 
servation Service forestry nurseries, although 
oil of them can be found in the wild in 
most sections df the Great Plains region. 

— Ekiund 


1 7. FISH FOR STOCKWATER 
POOLS 

A N EXTENSION of the program of arti- 
^^ficial planting of stockwater pools with 
aquatic plants which will form food beds 
for wild fowl to include fish 'stocking of 
these pools, is suggested. 

Most Indians through treaty rights, have 
the privilege of hunting and fishing on their 
reservations at all times, regardless of state 
game laws. Under these circumstances, 
they should be encouraged to care for wild- 
life resources and to replenish them by stock- 
ing if necessary, so as to have an abundance 
of local game through their own efforts. 

The propagation of fish in permanent 
ponds and stockwater pools as a food-pro- 
ducing endeavor where the fish are to be 
taken with nets In commercial quantities, 
offers a real opportunity to produce food 
for Indian homes and school dining halls. 
Its promotion would be something which of- 
fers possibilities new to the Indian Service, 
but which have proved successful elsewhere, 
especially in the South. There are good 
indications that it would be beneficial, in a 
limited way, in northern areas, such as the 
Great Plains as well. 

In order to begin successfully such an 
activity there should be a demonstration 
pond close to the school, about one and a 
half acres in size. It is not necessary to 
be an authority on the subject at the start. 
A reference list is included in this article. 
The material Is by no means complete, but 
as the work progresses, more Interesting ma- 
terial can be accumulated. 

A program of this type, might well start 
in the school classroom with an aquarium, 
and would include a study of suitable varie- 
ties of aquatic plant life, the fertilization 
of ponds to produce minute insect, plant, 
and animal life, the study of suitable fish for 
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Stocking ponds in the local district, and end 
with the actual stocking of the outside ponds 
with fish and plants. In the course of 
these experiments, it is important to make 
clear the relationships of land, trees, water, 
and all plant and. animal life, and the im- 
portance of these renewable resources to 
the social and economic life of the country 
and its people. In carrying out the pro- 
posed work on any reservation, the coopera- 
tion of all will be needed. The equipment 
will not require much money, but if some 
definite provision is made, there will be a 
greater prospect of ultimate and general 
success. 

Experiments have shown that when it is 
desired to obtain maximum production from 
a pond it will be advisable, in most cases, 
to fertilize it each season. The constant 
removal of fish from a pond without the 
addition of any fertilizer is like trying to 
grow crops without fertilizer, and the results 
are much the same. As the amount of 
food available for the fish is dependent on 
the amount of plant life in the pond, it is 
evident that within certain limits we can 
increase the growth of fish by stimulating 
the growth of aquatic plants. Some recent 
experiments in .carefully controlled ponds 
have shown that properly fertilized ponds 
will produce from two to four times as many 
fish as unfertilized ponds. A number of 
fertilizers have been used for the purpose, 
but it has not yet been determined which 
yield the best results. Well-rotted stable 
manure has been used successfully in some 
cases, but great care must be taken not to 
add too much of it at one time, as the dis- 
solved oxygen in the water may become ex- 
hausted, with disastrous results to the fish. 
Probably the safest fertilizer for the purpose 
is a mixture of equal parts of dried sheep 
manure and superphosphate applied at the 
rate of 500 to 1 ,000 pounds per acre. This 


fertilizer should not all be added at one 
time, but small amounts should be applied 
at intervals of two to three weeks during the 
spring and early summer.- It is best to 
scatter the fertilizer as evenly as possible in 
the shallow water along the margin of the 
pond. 

Frequent reference is made in scientific 
publications to the necessity of vegetation 
in fishponds. Its advantages are many. 
It serves as food and as a harbor for the 
lowest form of minute animal life. Each 
advance in the scale of life constitutes a 
food for higher forms, and in the guise of 
fish the fertility of the pond contributes to 
the food of the human race. Plants play 
an Important part in the purification of 
water, taking up the carbonic acid gas lib- 
erated by decomposition and liberating the 
oxygen essential to living creatures. They 
thus prevent the asphyxiation of fish life 
and act as a corrective of many abnormal 
characteristics of individual waters. Losses 
of fish through the depredations of enemies 
will be greatly lessened where there Is an 
abundant aquatic growth In which they may 
hide. It furnishes a grateful shade on 
bright warm days, and the interlacing roots 
so bind the bottom soil as to prevent turbid- 
ity from casual disturbances. 

The aquatic flora of a locality varies great- 
ly with its latitude and is also governed by 
the chemical Ingredients of specific waters. 
The most desirable species usually thrive 
best in waters of limestone origin. Plants 
of filamentous character are preferable to 
the large spatulate-leaved kinds, as they 
present greater surface expanse for the ex- 
change of gases and, on account of their 
shallow rootage, are more readily controlled 
by the fish-culturist. Among suitable fine- 
leaved kinds the most common are Sago 
pond weed (Potamogeton), Water M i I f oi I 
(Myriophyllum), and Waterweed (Anacha- 
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ris). Pond lilies, cat's-tail, and coarse water 
grasses or weeds in moderation are benefi- 
cial, as they afford shade and shelter. 
However, they ore lower forms of oxygena- 
tors than the plants of finer growth, they 
make seining operations more difficult, and 
it is virtually impossible to eradicate them 
after they have obtained a foothold. 

Most of the experiments in pond fish cul- 
ture have been done in the South. The 
following comments are based on results 
there, but with certain limitations should 
apply to more northern localities as well. It 
is extremely important that new ponds 
should not be stocked with too many fish. 
By the end of the first summer, if prop>erly 
stocked, bream should have reached a size 
of approximately one-fourth of a pound and 
bass or crappie a size of about one pound. 
If too many fish are added it may take as 
long as five years or more for the fish to 
reach the above weights. In older ponds 
poor fishing is not due to lack of sufficient 
brood stock, but usually to the presence of 
a considerable number of large fish which 
are too wary to bite and which eat up most 
of the small fish produced in the pond. 
When this condition occurs, good fishing 
can best be regained by draining the pond, 
removing all the fish and returning just the 
right numbers of small fish after refilling 
the pool. The large fish should not be 
returned to the water. Considerably better 
results are secured if several species of fish 
are placed in the same pond. When a 
pond is stocked with bream only, as soon as 
these bream reproduce it becomes so over- 
crowded that the small fish are unable to 
grow because of lack of food. If the cor- 
rect number of bass or crappie are added 
to the pond containing bream, they will feed 
on the surplus and thus help to prevent 
overcrowding. 

Fish for stocking purposes can be obtain- 


ed free of charge from Federal hatcheries 
when a sound program has been worked out. 
The number of fish to be added depends on 
the number of pounds which the pond can 
support. In general, unfertilized ponds will 
support from 1 00 to 200 pounds of fish per 
acre, while fertilized ponds support from 
500 to 600 pounds. After a pond has once 
been properly stocked with fish, it should 
not need restocking. An acre of water, if 
not fertilized, should be stocked with 400 
bream and 30 bass or 50 crappie; if fertil- 
ized, it should be stocked with a maximum 
of 1500 bream and 100 bass or 200 crap- 
pie. If it is desired to also add catfish to 
the pond the most suitable species appears 
to be the common bullhead catfish. For 
each 25 catfish added, reduce the number 
of bream to be added by 100. 

— Bourne and Meehean 
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18 . FAMILY VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 

i iUCH discussion and emphasis has been 
* ’ ' centered about the need for family 
vegetable gardens among Indian families 
throughout the country. Everywhere the 
need is admitted, but only in isolated in- 
stances, however, have instruction and act- 
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ual demonstration helped Indian families 
to plan and plant their family gardens to 
best meet their needs. 

Several schools thought sufficiently well 
of the idea of actually planning, planting, 
caring for and harvesting family vegetable 
gardens as a part of their instruction in 
rural living, that demonstration family vege- 
table gardens to meet the needs of average 
size families in their respective areas have 
been planted by student groups. 

At Macy Day School the high school boys 
and girls figured out what they estimated to 
be the right size plot of ground to meet the 
needs of a family of eight persons. A gar- 
den for a family of eight was chosen be- 
cause it was found by a survey of condi- 
tions among the Omaha and Winnebago 
that eight persons usually constituted the 
number who regularly ate at the average 
family table. A plot 166 feet long and 145 
feet wide, containing 24,070 square feet, 
and on adjoining half acre plot for potatoes 
were decided upon as the area of land 
needed to supply the family of eight with 
fresh vegetables during the season, plus 
vegetables for canning, drying and storing 
for use until the next growing season. The 
vegetable garden bulletins from the Ne- 
braska State Extension Service and other 
sources were studied. Kinds, varieties and 
quantities of seed and plants needed for the 
garden were definitely determined, as was 
the quantity of spray and dust materials for 
insect and plant disease control. Plants, 
such as tomato and cabbage, were started 
in hot beds. The seeds and plants, includ- 
ing potato seed, cost $10.92, and the spray 
and dust materials cost $5.70, or a total of 
$16.62. The garden was not irrigated since 
an actual demonstration of what could be 
done under conditions typical of the area 
was desired. 

The family garden was planned on paper 


prior to planting and the lengths of rows to 
be planted to each kind of vegetable were 
determined. A large sign reading "Macy 
Day School — Demonstration Garden for 
family of eight" was made and placed in a 
conspicuous place at the garden site to call 
the garden demonstration to the attention 
of adults in the community. Twenty-four 
different vegetables were planted and cared 
for by the boys and girls until the end of the 
school term. During the summer period 
N. Y. A. students cared for the garden and 
harvested and helped with the canning of 
those vegetables which matured. Teachers 
and other school employees did the bulk of 
the canning during the summer. (This 
might have been a practical summer ex- 
perience for students.) When school re- 
opened in the fall the boys and girls in the 
high school completed the harvesting, can- 
ning and storage of the late maturing vege- 
tables. 

The green beans and peas were used as 
green vegetables in the preparation of noon 
lunches at a summer school conducted at 
Macy. The products used for canning were 
put in one-quart jars for the purpose of 
making a more effective display. In all, 
440 quart jars were filled with products 
from this garden. Certain crops, such as 
potatoes, were put in a well-constructed root 
cellar built by the students. 

In cooperation with the local county agri- 
cultural agent check plots of various varia- 
ties of tomatoes were planted in the garden 
and records were kept of the quality and 
quantity harvested from each variety. 

The garden went through an early season 
dry period, followed in June by a severe 
flood and an early September frost. In spite 
of these damaging weather conditions, the 
garden was a successful demonstration. 
Much was learned from the results which 
will help in the planning of other dem- 
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onstration family vegetable gardens other 
years. For instance, it was discovered that 
twice the number of cans of vegetables 
should have been put up to carry the family 
of eight through to the next growing sea- 
son. This indicated the need for enlarging 
the area to be devoted to certain crops, tak- 
ing local weather and soil conditions into 
consideration. 

Many adults in the community visited the 
garden and studied it throughout the sea- 
son. Many women in the community have 
decided that they want to do more of their 
canning in glass jars at home, instead of 
making long trips to the community can- 
ning kitchen at Macy to do their canning in 
tins. When tomato and cabbage plants 
were ready to be transplanted from the hot 
bed to the vegetable garden it was found 
that there was a surplus of plants. These 
were distributed to families in the commu- 
nity who were planting family vegetable gar- 
dens at home. In all, 133 families received 
8000 tomato plants and 34 families secured 
500 cabbage plants from the school. The 
value of all products taken from the garden 
reached a total of $64.54. Thus, exclud- 
ing labor costs and the value of plants dis- 
tributed throughout the community, the 
garden was shown to be worth $47.92 to 
any family of eight in monetary terms, and 
of untold value to such a family in terms of 
better health, a better feeling of security in 
foods for the winter months and the joy of 
individual accomplishment. — Gooofw/n 

1 9. MORGAN HORSES 
AT SCHOOLS 

FOUNDATION herds of registered Mor- 
" gans have been established by the Edu- 
cation Division at the Carson, Chilocco, Pine 
Ridge and Tongue River school farms during 


1939-41. Ninety-three registered mares of 
splendid type have now been assembled 
at these four schools, while a total of 16 
registered stallions have been secured and 
placed at Cheyenne River, Wind River, and 
Rosebud, in addition to the above named 
schools. States from Vermont to Nevada, 
and from Montana to Texas are represent- 
ed in the purchases thus far made. The 

f 

quality of the animals selected is equal to 
the best in America. 

The management of beef herds by our 
school farms under range conditions de- 
mands the use by the students participating 
in the actual range operations of saddle 
horses that have stamina and are gentle 
and intelligent. The general versatility of 
the Morgan horse, making It the most ideal 
light horse for use by Indian youth, has 
been a large factor in its selection. The 
size and type of the Morgan makes the 
horses of this breed most acceptable for 
those interested in beef management, since 
cattlemen must of necessity care for their 
cattle with saddle horses. 

Foundation breeding stock from the above 
mentioned farms, and others soon to be 
established, will eventually be available for 
school farms on other reservations having 
beef herds. The establishment of register- 
ed Morgan herds at all schools having 
beef cattle is the present plan of the Edu- 
cation Division. 

The Morgan horse breeding program will 
not interfere with the school farms' past 
policy of continuing the heavier draft type 
animals. Schools will continue in coopera- 
tion with other divisions to assist in having 
good stallions of the heavier breeds avail- 
able for use of the larger farmers. 

Obviously no one breed of horse can be 
expected to meet all Indian work require- 
ments any more than one breed could fill 
the needs of all types of eastern and mid- 
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die western farmers. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that a very large number of Indians 
are livestock operators and have definite 
need for a "'cow-horse''. This fact has 
been recognized, but no definite program 
has been previously established to supply 
this need. Many additional Indians have 
small cultivated tracts sufficiently large to 
supply vegetables, corn, potatoes, and grain 
to grind for their own family needs. A pair 
of light horses, plus another light horse bor- 
rowed from the neighbors making three 
light horses do the work of two heavies, 
usually suffice to do the heavier work on 
many smaller eastern farms. This has also 
been a custom among many Indian farmers 
and can undoubtedly be enlarged upon to 
an even greater extent. 

Certain other Indians keep horses only to 
drive to and from home with the family. 
Thus the need of the very great majority of 
Indians is for a combination "cow-horse," 
"cart-horse" and general light purpose farm 
horse. No light horse In America has 
maintained as much enthusiasm and kept 
as much loyalty among riders, buggy and 
light wagon drivers, and small acreage farm- 
ers as has the Morgan. It is hoped that as 
sufficiently large numbers of Morgans be- 
come available, the schools can assist Indian 
cattle men to obtain good foundation stock 
of the Morgan as well as of the heavier 
breeds . — Mothiesen 

20. raise your own 

FENCE POSTS . 

A GENERATION ago we cut our fence 
posts and gathered our firewood from a 
nearby woodland. Today that woodland 
has become somebody's farm and we pay 
fifteen to twenty-five cents for a good post 
and have to haul It some distance, from the 


man who has been foresighted enough to 
gain control of such woodland areas as re- 
main. Firewood in many areas has either 
become prohibitively scarce or expensive. 
As a result many people are forced to adopt 
other fuels and other materials for fence- 
posts thereby increasing the cash outlay for 
items which in the nature of things ought to 
be in their own backyard. Is this all neces- 
sary? There is a good deal of indication 
that it is just a part of the foggy thinking 
which has characterized much of farm econ- 
omy during the last generation. If the 
woods have disappeared the logical answer 
is to set aside an adequate woodlot on each 
farm, which will more than justify itself in 
both beauty and utility. The farm woodlot 
may be some odd-shaped tract that is hard 
to farm because of its location or shape, or 
just the corner of a field. It may be the 
poorest soil or located on a slope too steep 
for cultivation. Trees may be successfully 
grown on almost any soil if given a good 
start. They make better growth of course 
if planted on good tree soil. 

The wood lot has many possible functions, 
its trees may serve as a windbreak, protect- 
ing fields from wind erosion or sheltering 
from the cold north wind during the winter, 
or furnishing a cool shade for stock during 
the summer. After a few years it will fur- 
nish a picnic ground for family outings, a 
place where birds of all kinds can nest, and 
a shelter for quail, pheasants, rabbits, and 
similar wild life which can there reproduce 
with a fair amount of protection from their 
natural enemies. After a few years broken 
branches will afford a source of wood for 
fuel and in ten or twelve years one should 
be able to harvest his first fence posts. As 
trees are cut for this purpose, new ones can 
be planted or with care natural replacement 
will begin to take place. 

The type of trees selected needs to be 
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suited to the area. Throughout the Dak- 
otas, initial seed can best be secured from 
the Mandan Experiment Station near Bis- 
marck or the commercial seedhouses hand- 
ling Mandan lines. In Oklahoma the ex- 
perience at Chilocco indicates that catalpa, 
bois d* arc, and red cedar (juniperus vir- 
giniana) are species well adapted to the 
climatic conditions which will make a fairly 
rapid growth. Black locust has been tried 
but has not proved resistant to borer infec- 
tion and does not withstand drought as well 
as the other varieties. In general, any tree 
that grows naturally under the soil and cli- 
matic conditions of the area may be suc- 
cessfully planted in the woodlot. But it is 
worthwhile to make an exhaustive study of 
the kinds of trees that have grown success- 
fully under typical conditions. An unex- 
pected drought or wave of insect infestation 
may destroy an earnest effort to establish a 
woodlot, if the trees chosen are not suited 
to resist such experiences. 

It isn't necessary to patronize commercial 
seed men — but when one does, it is quite 
important to see that nursery stock has been 
selected from a line of trees which experi- 
ence has proved can live in the area. Any- 
one could go into a grove of Catalpa just 
after the first hard frost and gather plenty 
of seed pods from the mature trees. These 
pods should be spread out where they will 
be protected until thoroughly dry. Then 
they can be shelled and the seeds sacked. 
The seeds should be kept cool (though not 
cold) in an even tempered, well ventilated 
room until spring planting time. They may 
then be planted in nursery rows in ground 
which has been properly plowed and well 
worked down. Young trees need the same 
attention to cultivation, weeding, and water- 
ing through occasional dry spells, that one 
would give to any other form of irrigated 
garden. These attentions must be carried 


out through the first two or three years. 
Bois d' arc produces hedge balls or apples 
which can be collected in the same way, 
allowed to dry, and then cleaned and pre- 
served as are the Catalpa seeds until time 
to plant. 

Tree seeds should be planted like carrots, 
about one-half an inch deep or about three 
times the thickness of the seed and from 
four to eight inches apart in the row. Rows 
should be of standard width to enable the 
trees to be cultivated with power or horse 
equipment. The young trees after their 
initial start can be transplanted and set out 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches in a row 
if they are to be permitted a good nursery 
growth before being transferred to the per- 
manent wood lot. After a wood lot has 
been started, young trees may be trans- 
planted directly from the seed row to the 
grove at the end of the first growing season 
if they will be well protected and cultivation 
is continued. However it is usually best 
to wait until seedlings are at least two years 
old before permanent transplanting. 

Catalpa can also be successfully started 
by taking cuttings from old stumps about 
the first of March. These cuttings can be 
planted in the regular irrigated nursery 
rows. Seedling trees may also be obtained 
from any good commercial or state nursery. 
Young trees are usually available at ap- 
proximately five dollars per thousand for 
hardwood and eight dollars per thousand 
for conifers. Many states operate nur- 
series in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture, which will furnish trees at cost 
($1.50 to $10 pet* thousand). Farmers 
agreeing to cooperate in tree planting as 
part of a general soil erosion control pro- 
gram may receive 3000 trees free and 
others at cost — county agents usually have 
information about such programs. 

However one begins, it must be remem- 
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bered that trees are alive and must be treat- 
ed as other living things. No one would 
think of putting an animal in an airtight 
box without food or water, yet many people 
dig young tender living trees for transplant- 
ing and then leave them exposed to the air 
and sun for long periods and are surprised 
when they fail to grow. For good results, 
young trees-should be exposed only momen- 
tarily. The hole or opening into which the 
young tree is to be transplanted should be 
prepared in advance and be large enough 
so that the roots will not be cramped or 
twisted when the rootball is placed in its 
new location. The dirt should be well packed 
around the roots and then watered. Young 
seedlings should always be transplanted 
about one Inch deeper than when in the nur- 
sery row. All broken roots or limbs should of 
course be cut off with sharp pruning shears 
before the trees are replanted to lessen the 
loss of sap and the chance for disease to get 
started in the broken area. 

In Oklahoma; trees should be planted 
from December 1 until winter or as early in 
spring as the soil can be worked, but not 
later than April 1 . All plantings of young 
trees must be protected from livestock and 
such insect pests as grasshoppers 

Not over half an acre of ground need be 
set aside for this purpose unless one intends 
to produce posts for sale. Trees should be 
planted in rows four by six or three by eight, 
preferably the first. With this spacing for 
planting a half acre will accommodate 866 
trees w'hich is enough for the replacement 
of posts on an average farm. Seven to 
nine years should see the first effective pro- 
duction on catalpa or bois d' arc, ten or 
twelve years for the initial harvest of red 
cedar. Red cedar, While beautiful and fur- 
nishing an effective windbreak, must be re- 
placed with new planting after production 
begins, whereas catalpa can be cut out and 


will produce new trees from old stumps in 
six or seven years depending upon the size 
of post desired. It is always well to prune 
a catalpa grove at the beginning of each 
growing season to remove all but two or 
three sprouts from the old stump so the 
second growth will not be too thick. Bois 
d' arc also produces a second growth which 
can be handled in the same way. Thus 
one can select the straight healthy stock 
which will produce suitable post material. 
Accurate information with regard to the 
best choice of trees in any particular state 
can be secured from the state Forestry De- 
partment, from the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, or from the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington . — Correll 

21 . PRESERVE BY DRYING 

A NEW idea frequently gains currency be- 
^ ^ cause of its novelty, without due analy- 
sis of the values In older methods which it 
replaces. Canning food, relatively new to 
many Indian areas, has recently received 
added impetus, and throughout the service 
emphasis on canning is causing many to 
forget that there are other older and equal- 
ly valuable methods of food preservation. 

Long before the White man came to Amer- 
ica the Indians dried and stored enough 
food to carry them through the winter. The 
Indians today still use this method of pres- 
ervation but not to the extent they did and 
should. One can still go into Hopi, Pota- 
watomi, Sioux, and other tribal homes and 
find ample food to carry a family through 
a year or two. Not long ago two Indian 
Service employees visited a Sioux home at 
Cannon Ball, North Dakota. They found 
enough dried tea (two kinds), corn, squash, 
pumpkin, wild turnips, wild grapes, buffalo 
berries, June berries, and chokecherries to 
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carry the family through the winter, and 
longer if an emergency arose. The prize 
collection of dried food for the whole win- 
ter was all kept in a medium sized trunk. 
The dried foods were stored in sacks which 
are much less expensive and lighter than 
cans or glass jars. 

The rays of the sun were one of the first 
methods of preservation. For hundreds of 
years Indians dried fruits, vegetables and 
strips of meats. 

Fruit is dried by exposing it to sunshine 
and dry air. The warm air circulating over 
the fruit takes out the moisture, reducing 
the size. For this reason there is more sugar 


in proportion to the amount 

of fruit. 


Food 

Measure 

Protein 

Fat 

Peaches, dried 

2 halves 

1.1 

.2 

Peaches, canned 

2 halves 

1 tbsp. juice 

.7 

.1 

Peaches, fresh 

1 medium 

.5 

.1 


The above comparison shows that dried 
fruit is richer in vitamin units than the can- 
ned. This comparison will hold for most 
fruits and vegetables but in varying 
amounts. 

Thus when considering the preservation 
of home grown fruits and vegetables, drying 
has much to commend it; more vitamins are 
preserved than by canning, a greater caloric 


A careful study shows that dried fruits 
serve the same purpose in the body as do 
fresh fruits. They contain the same essen- 
tials except the water, which is removed 
when the fruit is dried. Cooking restores a 
part of the water but has little effect upon 
the food value. Thus there is a place for 
dried fruits in every diet, especially where 
the income is moderate or low. Children 
should be encouraged to cultivate a taste 
for dried fruit during the formative periods 
of their early training — it is preferable to 
candy, from a health standpoint. 

Peaches are often both dried and canned 
by the Indians of the Southwest. The fol- 
lowing comparison may prove interesting. 


Vitamin Units 


Carbo. 

Calcium 

A. 

B. 

C. 

20 5 

88 

400 

10 

4 

10.8 

47 



5 

12 0 

51 

2000 

present 

9 


value is retained, much less storage space is 
required, and the cost of containers is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In considering the purchase of preserved 
food, dried foods are the most economical 
from the standpoint of providing the great- 
est number of calories per one cent spent. 
The Department of Agriculture offers these 
comparisons: 


Legumes Calories for 1c 

Dried Peas, beans and lentils 100-135 

Canned peas, beans and lentils 35-55 

Vegetables Calories for 1c 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 72-175 

Fresh winter vegetables - 25-40 

Succulent 5-15 

Canned vegetables 5-25 

Fruits Calories for 1c 

Dried 40-75 

Fresh 10-30 

Canned - 15-40 


The above figures should furnish food for vation-wide food policies. The facts are 
thought to those who are formulating an ec- that as far as money is concerned one cent 
onomic philosophy with reference to reser- will buy more calories of dried legumes, 
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fresh vegetables and dried fruit than it will 
buy of canned legumes, vegetables or fruits. 

When faced with the fact that for a fam- 
ily of small income, food costs may easily 
absorb from 30 per cent to 50 per cent of 
the total — it is apparent that dried foods 
deserve thoughtful consideration. 

— Helbing 

22 . COMMON SENSE INSIDE 
THE HOME 

■yHERE is a story of a small boy who deep- 
* ly admired his efficient and kindly fath- 
er. When he became the leader of a gang, 
he insisted that his followers should imitate 
every one of the father's characteristics: 
Honesty, reliability, special kind of garters, 
clearing the throat before an important 
statement. White people, who admire 
their civilization and the great things it has 
accomplished, have sometimes the same in- 
nocent habit of thrusting on other races 
what might be termed the garters and the 
throat clearing of their own culture. 

One might bring up numberless examples, 
but apply the idea to housing: every region 
and climate has worked out a dwelling suit- 
ed to its own environment and economic 
conditions. White people of northern de- 
scent, who generally live in temperate cli- 
mates, with plenty of woodland, have 
developed the wooden house. Yet they 
have felt no hesitation in going to places 
like Arctic Canada and the semi-tropical 
deserts of Arizona and bidding the native 
people to give up their snow and stone 
houses or their arbors open to the air and 
take to wooden houses. Wooden houses 
are civilized. Wooden houses are best. 

Of late years the fallacy of that statement 
has begun to be understood. The wooden 
house is not suited to extremes of tempera- 


ture. It is cold in winter and hot in sum- 
mer. It does not remain shipshape unless 
it is scrubbed and painted; operations for 
which many regions have no facilities. One 
can smile, now, at the effort made by a by- 
gone administration to bring wooden houses 
to the Mission Indians all the way around 
Cape Horn, when they had adobe in their 
own back yards. Is the same amount of 
judgment being applied today to other mat- 
ters in the realm of housing and housekeep- 
ing? 

The actual structure of a house, may well 
depend on the environment; stone where 
stone is plentiful, wood where there is wood, 
adobe where there Is adobe. The size, the 
wall thickness, the arrangement of rooms, 
will depend on the needs and habits of peo- 
ple of the neighborhood. Consider the fur- 
nishings. Forget those of a house in a tem- 
perate climate, with the style standards of a 
White American village, and ask what char- 
acteristics are required in any furnishings. 
The answer might be: Neatness, comfort, 
usefulness, beauty. 

In helping people with their housing prob- 
lems, therefore, in any environment, one 
should consider how neatness can be achiev- 
ed. Many Indian groups, unused to many 
possessions, have no arrangements for put- 
ting away all the welter of things which they 
acquire under White influence. Their old 
tipis, wickiups, or earthen houses were neat 
enough, with the bow and arrows and the 
basketry materials securely slung from the 
roof or other suitable place. But there is 
no traditional place for the clothes, tools, 
toys, old magazines, old automobile parts 
which have been acquired in the new form 
of life. A teacher, Indian or White, who 
is helping with a clean-up program, should 
put his common sense to work to devise 
hooks, closets, shelves out of the material 
that is at hand. Then he will consider 
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ways of controlling the dust and the soot 
which may result from windstorms or an 
open fire. He will consider the advantages 
of a hard floor as opposed to a dirt floor. 
What can it be cheaply made of? How can 
it be kept clean? Can the walls be white- 
washed? Should anything be hung over 
them? These are some of the first prob- 
lems in fitting an old style Indian house, 
comfortably suited to the climate, to the 
multiplicity of new possessions. 

Is it comfortable? Probably it was when 
its inmates led the outdoor life of old time 
Indians. Now perhaps, they will enjoy a 
new stove, mattresses instead of blankets, 
even beds. But none of these things is 
good simply in itself. It is good if it suits 
the program of the people in the house, if 
it can be easily obtained and easily taken 
care of. Maintenance is quite as important 
a matter as initial cost. If the house owner 
does not really want to take care of a new 
possession, he will do far better to go with- 
out it. And the teacher will do far better 
not to suggest it. 

Usefulness is a matter well understood by 
most Indian house owners and they will prob- 
ably not be troubled to acquire anything not 
necessary either for pleasure or service. It 
is the White teacher, or the Indian trained 
in White standards, who should be careful 
at this point. What usefulness is there in 
the new bedspread, the vase, the table cloth, 
the rug for the floor? Here we run into 
the next category, beauty, and we find that, 
in the realm of common sense, beauty and 
usefulness should be discussed together. 

Modern students are finding that the old 
Indian life was full of beautiful things. But 
not one of them was for ornament only. 
The Indian lived too close to practical neces- 
sity to bother with the equivalents of vases 
or doilies. He — or let us say she — made 
beautiful pots, elaborate baskets, complicat- 


ed textiles. But every one of them was for 
use or wear and they derived some of their 
beauty from that very fact. Except in the 
houses of the ultra rich, usefulness is still 
the best criterion of beauty. 

The idea that beautiful things are to look 
at and not to use is a snobbish idea, born 
of the time when peasants were first turning 
to white collar jobs. Before that time the 
pots, the chests, the furniture even in a poor 
man's house, all had been made beautiful as 
well as useful. And today real taste should 
consist in seeing that everything we use in 
daily life is as beautiful as we can make It. 
This Is the principle which we might teach 
to Indians Interested in making a home In 
the White manner. To teach them to use 
ugly things, kept in disorder, while a few 
useless but supposedly ornamental things 
stand about, Is stupid snobbeiy. 

The housing and furnishing problem is a 
pressing one with every teacher and commu- 
nity worker. If she is not helping in the 
practical furnishing, she is forming the pu- 
pils' opinions on the subject. Discard the 
garters and the throat clearing — the super- 
ficial furbelows of home-making, — ^which 
may have been emphasized without ever 
analyzing their worth and seek instead some 
commonsense solution for the problem, us- 
ing the new materials and the labor saving 
devices which are the real merit of our civili- 
zation, to achieve beautiful utility. 

—Underhill 

23 . ELIMINATE DUST 
CATCHERS 

p\RAPERIES and doilies, antimacassars 
and table scarfs have become a stock- 
in-trade of most home economics teachers 
as well as the average housewife. Whether 
they are fluffy and flounced, hand-embroid- 
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ered or factory-printed depends somewhat 
upon fashion, largely upon individual taste; 
but most women have been brought up to 
feel that home is hardly home till ''the cur- 
tains are up." 

The thoughtful housewife and the more 
experienced home economists and interior 
decorators, however, always consider prac- 
ticality and usefulness as well as beauty. 
Conditions vary, and the appropriateness of 
cloth decorations in the average Indian 
home must be judged by factors other than 
style or White custom. Many Indian fam- 
ilies live on lands of much dust and little 
water. Throughout the Southwest, in west- 
ern Okicfhoma, and in the Dakotas, the 
winds blow and dust trickles through all the 
tiny crevices of every structure, [penetrates 
the meshes of every fabric and is all perva- 
sive. The same areas suffer from inade- 
quacies of water. Until the coming of the 
White man, human and animal life were 
both dependent upon occasional springs or 
small reservoirs created by simple earthen 
checkdams. As the dry season advanced, 
both sources of water tended to disappear 
tor they were the result of seasonal rains 
which were not always dependable. The 
primitive tribes existed on rations of water 
which required the elimination of all but its 
most necessary uses. Bathing and launder- 
ing were not thought of for long periods of 
the year. These periods usually coincided 
with the warmer seasons, when clothing was 
largely dispensed with. The penetrating 
rays of the sun supplied hygienic steriliza- 
tion of whatever they reached, and the pig- 
mentation of the Indian skin offered 
protection from sunburn. 

The White man has introduced wells and 
occasionally other methods for developing 
or conserving water, which have somewhat 
bettered the situation — but he has also in- 
sisted on clothing and stresses bathing and 


laundering, which have greatly increased the 
demands upon the still limited supplies of 
water In view of these facts, the intro- 
duction of fabrics into home decoration may 
well be questioned. 

The basic objectives of home decoration 
— to give an air of neatness and to intro- 
duce color in attractive amounts — are com- 
mendable. But cannot these objectives be 
achieved by other means than fabrics? 

24 . WHAT IS AN IGLOO? 

k iOST Americans when they hear the 
' ^ * word igloo, think of a beehive shaped 
hut, formed of snow blocks cut from drifts 
with a bone knife and carefully fitted to- 
gether, to serve as a winter home for an 
Eskimo family. Such is the tragedy of 
uniqueness — for the description fits a very 
few Eskimo, living in a restricted area of 
northern Canada, around the Mackenzie 
River. The great majority of Eskimo, liv- 
ing in Alaska, Labrador or Greenland have 
never seen such a snow hut. Yet because 
the idea is picturesque, and not very many 
people know anything about Eskimo any- 
how, most textbooks and picture story books 
about Eskimo have them all living in snow 
igloos. 

Alaska Eskimo, who are American citi- 
zens, keenly and justly resent the misrepre- 
sentation, and look upon people who write 
such misinformed books as careless and ig- 
norant. Sometimes the children in our 
Eskimo schools write to authors or textbook 
publishers, asking that the error be cor- 
rected. 

If an igloo isn't a snow hut, what is it? 

Igloo is the Eskimo word for home, and ap- 
plies to any kind of more or less permanent 
dwelling. If Alaska Eskimo lived in snow 
huts, they would call them igloos. As they 
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don't, the igloo takes a variety of forms. 
Probably many of the original Alaska igloos 
were structures dug partly into the ground, 
and then built up from there out of drift 
wood, whale bone or stone, usually banked 
around with a wall of sod cut from the tun- 
dra, to keep out the wind and cold. One 
or two villages in scrubby spruce forests, 
built log igloos. In places where drift wood, 
stone or similar materials are hard to get, 
the walls were often built entirely of sod. 
The roof is usually drift wood and where 
forests grow, of logs. Each igloo is reached 
through a long, low corridor, which may be 
lengthened still more when the snow comes, 
so that the entrance is clear of the snow 
drifts, and the drafts are kept from the in- 
side of the igloo. The igloo usually has 
but one room, although now-a-days many 
igloos can be found which have two or more 
rooms. Originally, many igloos had at 
least one window, made with transluscent 
skin from the intestines of the whale or seal. 
Now-a-days, glass is often used, but in the 
winter it is covered with a storm-sash of in- 
testine. 

White men have greatly influenced the 
Eskimo home in many parts of Alaska, and 
whole villages will be found where the homes 
are all built of lumber, imported from the 
states. Some villages have even found that 
pre-cut houses can be bought with advant- 
age from firms in the United States. In 
other villages, the corridor entrances are 
often built of wood, or other White-man's 
materials, while the living room remains of 
log or stone as in the past. 

While the wood houses are more familiar 
to Whites than the older structures, and 
therefore seem better, they are frequently 
harder to heat or to ventilate than the na- 
tive structures, and haven't always been an 
improvement. In winter storms it Is nec- 
essary to have an air-tight house, because 


the Eskimo must depend mostly on whale- 
oil lamps for warmth. Few of them live in 
a country where wood grows, and while 
some of the villages are located near veins 
of coal, it is often coal of a poor quality 
which is hard to burn. Petroleum oils are 
too expensive to import, because of the 
great cost of transportation. Eskimo 
houses therefore have few rooms, and these 
rooms are not very large — for it is better 
to be warm and comfortable than to have a 
lot of extra space. Rooms 10 feet by 12 
are found, but the size is often determined 
by the length of the materials which can be 
found out of which to build the roof. 

A few Alaska Eskimo fashion a tfemporary 
shelter of snow blocks when caught out In^ 
blizzard on the ice, when walrus or seal 
hunting, but it is not common. Others 
build a low wall of snow blocks to the wind- 
ward as a protection from the cold when 
they are fishing for tom-cod through a hole 
cut in the Ice. 

When Eskimo cling to their native build- 
ing materials, or native whale oil heaters, 
it is not always because they don't know 
about lumber, or coal or kerosene. It is 
because they have learned by experience 
that the native materials are best in the cir- 
cumstances under which they live. It is 
possible to find Eskimo villages, in which 
the homes are lit by electricity from a com- 
munity owned light plant, while the homes 
themselves are very much like the ones their 
ancestors built before the White man was 
heard of. Electric light is good Illumina- 
tion for ivory carvers during the long dark 
winter, but native style houses are easier to 
keep warm. The modern Eskimo Is able 
to weigh values, and choose those best suit- 
ed to his needs. 

An igloo is NOT a snow house — but a 
home, made of the most suitable materials 
available. 
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25 . ROOT CELURS 

k jOW is the opportune time to build new 
“ ^ root cellars or to repair and renovate old 
root cellars to provide 

Cool Moist Storage — In Root Cellar 
for 

A. Irish Potatoes, Root Crops, Cabbage, 

B. Apples, Pears 

Cool Dry Storage — In Root Cellar 
tor 

Onions, Dry Peas, Beans, Garlic 

Warm Dry Storage — In Attic or Closet 
for 

Vine Crops 

Sweet Potatoes, Squash, Pumpkin 

Storing fruits and vegetables in outdoor 
cellars is one of the most satisfactory and 
most inexpensive methods of conserving sur- 
plus foods for winter use. Many excellent 
plans for building storage cellars have al- 
ready been worked out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Agricul- 
tural Colleges of the different states, and 
any school which plans to build or remodel 
a root cellar should obtain the plan that has 
been worked out by the Agricultural College 
nearest to it to serve as a guide in the con- 
struction program. With this wealth of 
material available it is surprising to find 
that many root cellars in the Indian Service 
have been poorly constructed. Prevention 
of waste should be one of the main objects 
in the curriculum. 

Here are some suggestions that may prove 
helpful in planning for adequate aeration 
and humidity, in securing a desirable de- 
gree of temperature. In providing suitable 
inside storage spaces and facilities and to 
point out some methods that have proved 
satisfactory for storing different types of 
vegetables and fruits. 


Schools that plan to build new root cellars 
or to remodel old ones should do three 
things before beginning the actual construc- 
tion: 

1 . Select a well-drained site. 

2. Estimate the quantity of products for 
which storage space will be required — 
this will determine the dimension of 
the cellar. 

3. List the kinds of vegetables for which 
storage space will be required — this 
will determine the inside construction 
and facilities. 

If the cellar Is to be built in a locality 
where the winters are mild, the construction 
can be almost entirely above ground. In 
areas where the weather is very severe in 
winter much of the cellar should be built 
below ground except In areas where there 
IS water close to the surface of the ground. 
If the latter condition exists, the cellar will 
have to be built above ground and layers of 
dirt, leaves, straw, corn fodder or manure 
will have to be used to provide the necessary 
additional protection. Corn husks, shav- 
ings, sawdust, soft coal cinders, pnd leaves 
make good insulating materials for the walls 
and roof of the cellar. The inside tempera- 
ture can be more easily and more accurately 
controlled if the storage cellar is built with 
double doors. 

The ideal cellar will have three storage 
compartments each separated by partitions 
from the others and each provided with its 
own air inlet and its own ventilator equipped 
with a damper. These facilities will enable 
the person responsible for the care of the 
cellar to control the degree of humidity and 
the temperature in each compartment. A 
thermometer, hung about half way between 
the floor and the ceiling, and a barometer 
will do away with uncertainty regarding the 
temperature and humidity of the storage 
place. 
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The compartment used to store potatoes, 
root crops and cole crops (any plant of the 
same genus as cabbage) will have to be kept 
cool and moist. A temperature of 35° F. 
to 38° F. is the most favorable. (Commer- 
cial potato storage houses preferred a tem- 
perature of 40° F. for potatoes rather than 
a lower temperature.) A dirt floor will 
usually provide sufficient moisture but, if 
the floor is of concrete, it may be necessary 
to put a layer of sand or dirt over it to pro- 
vide the desired moisture. In very dry cli- 
mates, a pan of water placed on the floor 
of the cellar, will help to maintain the cor- 
rect degree of humidity. Papers or sacks 
placed over the different foods will lower the 
rate of evaporation and tend to prevent 
shriveling. 

A second compartment would be for the 
storage of apples and pears which also keep 
best under cool, moist conditions, but which 
cannot be stored with cabbage because they 
will absorb its odor. They may be stored 
in bins, but will probably keep best if 
wrapped in wax, tissue or newspaper and 
placed in boxes. The labor involved in 
wrapping the choice products will pay good 
dividends. 

In the third compartment where onions, 
dry peas and beans are to be stored the tem- 
perature should be kept at about 35° to 38° 
F. but the air should be only moderately 
moist. Here the vegetables should be stor- 
ed in open mesh containers such as boxes, 
crates, baskets or sacks, so that there will 
be free circulation of air to allow for evapo- 
ration of moisture. There should be slatted 
floors in this part of the cellar; they should 
be from four to six inches above the floor 
and placed from four to six inches away 
from the side walls. They, too, will make 
provision for free circulation of air. If the 
slatted floors are built in sections, they may 
be taken outside for scrubbing and sunning. 


For sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and squash 
which require dry conditions, the best stor- 
age temperature is 50° to 55° F. An attic 
or closet will prove more satisfactory than 
a cellar for their storage. If the squash 
and pumpkins are placed on shelves with a 
small space between each two, they will 
keep approximately six months. Sweet po- 
tatoes may be stored in crates, baskets or 
burlap sacks. 

Only late maturing varieties of vegetables 
and fruits should be stored. They should 
be firm, tree from bruises and decayed 
spots and not infested with worms or in- 
sects; they should be neither over-ripe nor 
under-ripe. Much loss during storage is 
caused by careless handling both at the 
time of picking and when packing and 
every effort should be made to prevent 
bruising and cutting during these harvest- 
ing operations. 

It is well to keep in mind that vege- 
tables and fruits in storage are parts of 
living plants and that they respire, break 
down and decay. During respiration con- 
siderable heat is given off and if large 
quantities of food are stored in one bin, 
the products of respiration cannot easily 
escape and may tend to hasten decay and 
spoilage because of a rise in temperature. 
In many cases better results might be ob- 
tained by storing vegetables and fruits in 
several small bins, instead of one large 
bin. It is estimated that respiration, break- 
down and decay Is about doubled with 
each 18° F. rise In temperature above 
freezing. 

If the children in Indian schools are to 
have an adequate supply of foods during 
the trying years that lie ahead, it will be 
necessary to employ every good method of 
conserving all food surplus to present needs 
and to see that not one ounce of food is 
wasted. 
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The aim of every school, every employee^ 
and every student in the school should be: 

1. To raise the biggest possible amount 
of food — both for animals and hu- 
mans. 

2. To conserve those foods in whatever 
manner will be most economical and 
will produce the best product from the 
standpoint of nutrition, appearance 
and palatability. 

3. To be as near self sustaining, nutri- 
tionally, as is humanly possible. 

Patriotically, they should pledge them- 
selves. 

1 . To waste no food. 

2. To take from commercial sources no 
foods which the school, itself, can 
raise. 

The following bulletins give helpful advice 
and instructions regarding the building and 
use of storage cellars: 

Home Storage of Vegetables 
Farmers Bulletin No 879 — 5c 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D C. 

Potato Storage and Storage Houses 
Farmers' Bulletin No 847 — 5c 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Bulletin 533 — Extension Division, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. Plans for a reinforced 
concrete underground cellar can be obtained 
from the same source at a cost of 50c. 

Plans tor constructing a storage pit are also ob- 
toinable from the Mississippi State College, at 
a small cost 

— Helbing 

26 . CONSERVE WHAT WE 
HAVE 

IT WOULD seem axiomatic that if human 
■ beings are to remain permanently as resi- 
dents of any area the products of that area 
must be adequate to support life, or valuable 
enough to the world outside to be exchanged 
for subsistence needs. The need to occupy 


an area is seldom great enough to justify the 
continued furnishing of supplies by the bet- 
ter stocked areas. 

Here and there forbidding regions have 
been tamed by man, usually by men who 
were willing to limit their own standards of 
living, and who found some basic satisfac- 
tions in the type of life which became pos- 
sible. The Hopi wise men say that the mesas 
of northern Arizona were chosen by the lead- 
ers of long ago because they were so barren 
that only an industrious race like the Hopi 
could make a living there, and that the for- 
bidding character of the region would pro- 
tect them from the attacks of other tribes 
who might be jealous of a more inviting 
►country and attempt to displace them. The 
very barrenness of their chosen homeland 
offered them peace and protection. 

The Eskimo and the Alaska Indian devel- 
oped a subsistence economy in a land equal- 
ly barren, adjusting their standards of life 
to the possibilities of their environment. The 
coming of the White man with his desire for 
furs and ivory, represented an economic val- 
ue which potentially promised an improved 
standard of living for the exchange, while 
not necessaritly depleting the natural re- 
sources essential to life, permitted the im- 
portation of new things which might make 
life easier or better. Furs, for instance, 
bought metal knives, fire arms and ammuni- 
tion, and other "White man's goods," that 
simplified hunting and fishing and permit- 
ted the same amount of effort to produce a 
richer return. 

On the other hand the White man's desire 
for the whale oil, seal skin, and walrus ivory 
led to competitive hunting of these sea mam- 
mals with ultimate serious loss to the natives, 
for the White man sought only the "luxury" 
products and wasted the food elements. He 
was equipped mechanically to destroy many 
more animals than the native could kill, thus 
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depleting the supply and tending ultimately 
to rob the native of his basic sources of life. 

While many of the products offered to the 
native in "trade" for his furs or his ivory or 
whatever else he had that the White man 
wanted, formed a contribution to improved 
living on the part of the native, this was not 
intentional on the part of the White trader. 
He was equally willing to exchange beads, 
tobacco, canned fruit or other luxury pro- 
ducts for the things which he wanted. In 
fact he often made a real effort to develop 
on the part of the native a taste for some- 
thing which the native would have been bet- 
ter off without, as for example, liquor. So 
the net result of trade with the richer areas 
of the earth has not always been an im- 
proved standard of living for the native of 
the poorer areas. 

If we add to the deliberate debauchery 
practiced by the trader, the "civilizing" in- 
fluence of the missionary or the teacher or 
other well wisher of the native, we frequent- 
ly find an equally serious destructive effect 
which was not intended as such. Coming 
from lands of greater bounty and them- 
selves accustomed to different foods and 
types of clothing, these apostles of civiliza- 
tion brought to the native a confused assort- 
ment of good and bad. 

Used themselves to many-roomed homes 
of wood, they were shocked to find 
many people living together in one room 
hogans, tipis, or igloos. Accustomed to 
buying coal or wood or fuel oil by telephone 
they were blithely unconscious of the fact 
that the mesa of the Navaho, the plains of 
the Dakota, or the tundra of the Eskimo 
were niggardly in the production of fuel, and 
that a small room is more economically 
heated than a large one. Because they 
found the odor of burning whale oil offen- 
sive, it was easy to advocate the substitu- 
tion of kerosene stoves. They ignored the 


fact that whale oil could be had for the 
effort to go and get it, and came as a 
by-product of the winter food supply, where- 
as kerosene was an importation secured 
with difficulty and at a price much high- 
er than that paid by the White man in his 
own home. 

Food is largely a matter of habit and en- 
vironment. One learns to eat what is avail- 
able and to like what one is accustomed to 
eat. So each race carries its taste with it as 
it travels. And in exchanging courtesies, or 
conferring benefactions, it is natural to give 
of the thing one values or prefers. So 
Whites early began to introduce White foods 
to native peoples, regardless of whether 
these newer foods could be easily obtained 
in the native area. For example, the Indian 
Service for years has been importing food 
grown in the United States to its two Alaska 
boarding schools and forcing Alaska young- 
sters to get used to these new foods even 
though they can never become a desirable 
and economic addition to the Indian, Aleut 
or Eskimo diet in Alaska. 

If the youngsters do eventually develop a 
taste for white flour, sugar and canned 
goods, they are becoming dependent upon 
a cash economy at a time when their pro- 
ducts of exchange are lessening in amount, 
and learning to neglect the native food sup- 
plies upon which they must naturally de- 
pend. 

Isn't it time to begin seriously to examine 
the resources of Indian and Eskimo home- 
lands, and adjust the teaching and the new 
experiences which are introduced to the 
potentialties of these areas? Outboard mo- 
tors, even at doubled or trebled costs for 
gasoline, may earn a legitimate return on the 
investment, in terms of more fish caught or 
a wider range for hunting. A Kohler electric 
plant may pay dividends in eyesight con- 
served and more handicrafts produced. An 
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intercommunicating short wave radio may 
save lives or bring up-to-date price quota- 
tions on native products. 

But buying canned fruit instead of dried 
fruit may be doubling or trebling the cost 
of the article without increasing the amount 
of nourishment purchased; face powder and 
rouge may absorb the funds which might 
better have been spent on kerosene for head 
lice; candy and refined sugar may contri- 
bute to bad teeth when the money might 
better have gone to buy dried fruits or veg- 
etables. Not only is there need for careful 
selection in the purchase of imported sup- 
plies, but there is also need for continuous 
emphasis on the importance of continuing 


the production and use of the native foods 
and other supplies contributed by the en- 
vironment. 

How can one justify the purchase of store 
fruit, while encouraging or permitting neg- 
lect by the Chippewa and Sioux of the buf- 
falo berries or choke cherries of their own 
hills, by TIingits of the salmon berries of 
their coastal forests or by Eskimo of the blue 
berries of the tundra? Together with every 
effort made to widen the economic base of 
native peoples, must go continued emphasis 
on perpetuation of the hunting, fishing, 
gardening, and fruit or seed gathering ac- 
tivities which use to the full advantage the 
native resources of their areas. 
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WAR AND EDUCATION 


1 . WAR AFFECTS 
CURRICULUM 

QCHOOL reopened in the fall of 1942 in 
^ an atmosphere of war. The accelerated 
tempo of enlistments and employment in 
war work had depleted the ranks of the 
teaching staff, removed most of the older 
boys, and begun to make inroads on the 
older girls, all of which emphasized that the 
schools of the Indian Service today face a 
dual responsibility. We must not lose sight 
of the basic educational resF>onsibilities 
which are ours, but on the other hand, we 
must recognize the national need for train- 
ing which will serve the war effort in the 
quickest time. 

It is, of course, impossible to see far 
enough into the future to conclude what is 
going to happen to anybody after the war 
is over. All we have to go by is the re- 
membrance of what happened to Indians 
after the last war and during the depression 
of the 1930's. In each instance when em- 
ployment on the outside decreased, Indians 
were among the first to be let out, and being 
unable to support themselves in idleness in 
the cities, they naturally returned to their 
homes on the reservations. On these pre- 
vious occasions the training which had made 
it possible for them to be away from the 
reservations had tended to unfit them for 
subsistence activities on the reservation, and 
as a result they became a non-working 
burden for their families and ultimately for 


the government, requiring support through 
rations, welfare payments, or made work. 
In most instances there was a great deal of 
real work which might have been done on 
reservations where vast acreages of Indian 
land under lease to Whites might have been 
used by Indians themselves for agriculture 
or stock raising had they been trained for 
such work. 

In the last decade the curriculum in many 
of our Indian schools has been remade with 
a view to preparing Indian young people to 
make a living through the exploitation of 
Indian resources This education which 
was pertinent before the war is just as per- 
tinent today through the early high school 
years, because it will prepare these young 
people for self-sufficiency in a rural environ- 
ment, if at the end of the war that is what 
they must turn to — and there is every rea- 
son to believe that it will be for many of 
them. 

Despite all of the present plans for in- 
dustrial activities to take up the slack when 
war orders cease, it must be recognized that 
the largest body of men ever to be with- 
drawn from non-industrial activities will be 
released on the labor market at the conclu- 
sion of this war, when an army of eight to 
ten million men is disbanded. Older men 
now engaged in industrial activity and many 
of the women who have been introduced to 
industry by the war emergency will not will- 
ingly join the ranks of the unemployed 
simply to make way for returned soldiers. 
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Yet we face the fact that, aside from 
itinerant agricultural labor, we have to- 
day one of the highest periods of indus- 
trial employment in the history of the 
country. Minority groups are therefore like- 
ly to suffer displacement when selectivity 
is again necessary. 

On the other hand the war emergency is 
with us. The battle has become world-wide 
and is in the deepest sense a people's war, 
from the effects of which no one of us can 
escape. Our nation is drafting the youth 
of the land for the armed forces or for in- 
dustrial activity, and it is our responsibility 
to speed their usefulness by offering train- 
ing in the period immediately preceding 
their induction which will equip them to 
make an immediate contribution to the war 
effort. 

Women are already being inducted into 
industry in large numbers and several of our 
non-reservation schools have been training 
girls for welding and machine shop practice. 
It is our belief that most industrial train- 
ing can best be carried on at the non-res- 
ervation schools. Emphasis in the reserva- 
tion schools can well be upon the produc- 
tion of increased food and the preparation 
of young people for employment in agri- 
cultural and livestock activities on the na- 
tion's farms and ranches where the need 
for labor is fully as great as in the factories 
and shipyards. Students from the reserva- 
tions desiring industrial training will be wel- 
comed at the non-reservation schools. 

2 . BRINGING CURRICULA 
UP TO DATE 

IN building an educational program we 
■ must stress the Importance of meeting 
the needs of the people with whom we are 
dealing, but we cannot now wholly assume 


the curricula previously developed will meet 
the needs of Indian people living in a de- 
mocracy which IS engaged in a struggle for 
its life 

Vocational courses In the senior high 
schools should be designed particularly to 
train students for placement in vocations 
for which there is a demand and those di- 
rectly related to the war effort. Some of 
our schools have developed worth-while 
courses which have given young men and 
women placement In war industries and 
other essential pursuits. Some of our 
schools are still offering one or more courses 
of doubtful value to the student and to the 
war effort. There Is a tendency to keep 
in the curriculum courses which might bet- 
ter be a dropped to permit a place for those 
of more vital nature. These courses have 
been offered year after year apparently 
without thought as to their present desir- 
ability. It does not necessarily follow that 
because an employee happened to be hired 
years ago for a specific purpose, his work 
should be continued indefinitely in the same 
line, in the face of changed conditions and 
needs, even though he has no experience 
in a contemplated new field. Our schools 
should not be primarily concerned with the 
adjustment of curricula to employee ability. 
It IS more incumbent upon the employee to 
adapt himself to new subjects and tech- 
niques which meet present vocational needs. 

Such an adaptation on the part of in- 
structors is not an imposition, nor is it an 
impossibility. It is surprising how readily 
some instructors and mechanics have ad- 
justed to new duties once they have become 
sold on the idea. In some cases they have 
taken the initiative in preparing themselves 
for new fields of work. We have knowledge 
of employees who have made in-service 
changes from one trade to another or who 
have supplemented and increased their ac- 
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tivities. A machinist learned the art of 
welding and successfully taught the course; 
a shoe repairman became an expert lock- 
smith; an engineer learned the machinist's 
trade; an electrician became competent in 
combustion engineering; a plumber learned 
power-plant engineering and is now a chief 
engineer; a tailor learned sheet metal work. 
Many of our men by willingness to face new 
needs and problems can become efficient 
vocational teachers in fields related to pres- 
ent day industry if they have the will to do 
so, the guidance of administrative officers, 
and the opportunity. 

Each of our high schools needs as never 
before to examine its entire program with a 
view to the inclusion of vital vocational 
courses and the exclusion of the nonessen- 
tial, to which in the process of evaluation 
an affirmative answer cannot be given to 
the following questions: 

1. Does the course offer positive place- 
ment possibilities? 

2. Does the course offer training which 
can be used directly or Indirectly to further 
the war effort? 

3. Is the course well organized and ef- 
fectually presented? 

4. Does the course meet actual needs of 
the student rather than institutional needs 
of the school? 

The student has a right to expect training 
that is intensive, thorough and effective, 
without waste of time, which will contribute 
to his ability to participate in the war effort 
of the nation on the home, agricultural or 
industrial fronts. No school should hold 
students in a course merely because it is one 
that contributes to institutional needs. 
Courses which might be offered in lieu of 
those discarded will vary widely from area 
to area. A thorough study by the school 
staff of possibilities in each area should un- 
cover many opportunities. A wide-awake 


staff, tuned to the spirit of the times, can 
obtain much information for study. The 
planning of new offerings ought to have the 
combined thinking of the whole staff, for 
no one person has a corner on all the brains. 
Only limited changes should be attempted 
at one time. One or two worth-while 
things are better than a dozen half-hearted 
hit-or-miss attempts. 

Perhaps the outstanding recent develop- 
ment in the use of manpower is the switch- 
over now taking place in industry whereby 
thousands of women are being employed to 
replace men. This trend is advancing rap- 
idly and Indian girls are finding many fields 
of employment open to them for the first 
time. Already they are being successfully 
employed in various industries for mechan- 
ical work and welding. A basic course 
designed to teach hand skills with tools is 
now an essential requisite for girls interested 
in entering industry. 

Our schools need to emphasize those sub- 
jects which deal with the welfare of the fam- 
ily and home. The shortage of certain 
kinds of foods and the higher price of all 
foods presents a challenge. Progress has 
been made through Victory Gardens in 
many areas. This work needs to be even 
more strongly emphasized until every child 
and every teacher, takes pride in his pro- 
duction of food for home and school use. 
The scarcity of containers presents new 
problems related to food preservation which 
lend increasing weight to the need for the 
adoption of natural and forced methods of 
dehydration. Here is a field of effort into 
which every school can enter to its fullest 
capacity. However, it is not enough in it- 
self to dry vegtables, fruits and meats. 
There are problems of dehydration concern- 
ed with the proper preservation of vita- 
mins, storage, and appetizing preparation 
of meals from dried products. Here is an 
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opportunity for home economics teachers 
with vision and initiative. 

Schools may well develop other methods 
of preservation which can be used by Indian 
people and by the schools themselves, 
methods which do not require closed, air- 
tight containers, including various methods 
of pickling, smoking, freezing, pit storage, 
the construction and use of ice wells and 
home made refrigerators of the evaporative 
type. This whole field offers much possi- 
bility for investigation and experimentation. 

Now as never before there is need for 
careful investigation by schools, of practices 
in kitchens which relate to the preparation 
of food and elimination of waste. The aver- 
age school kitchen and dining hall is en- 
tirely too wasteful. Children need to be 
taught the value of food and to appreciate 
it to the extent that excessive waste is cut. 
Cooks may well review the Manual for 
Cooks in the Indian Service which is obtain- 
able from the Chicago Office. Schools 
which have tried the cafeteria system report 
economies of operation that definitely sug- 
gest the advisability of its being adopted by 
other schools. 

Home economics departments should 
stress the preparation of well balanced 
meals for families with restricted cash in- 
comes and the use of plain nourishing dishes 
with de-emphasis on items requiring high- 
priced products or materials not readily 
available in the area. There is little or no 
justification for the setting of impossible 
standards of food preparation. It should 
be remembered that more and more Indians 
must produce the greater part of their food. 
Great possibilities lie in down-to-earth home 
economics training involving gardening, 
poultry, rabbits, and the keeping of a milch 
cow or goats. 

The increased cost of ready-made cloth- 
ing makes it more important today for girls 


to learn to do all the family sewing and re- 
modeling of garments. Much can be done 
everywhere to develop home improvement 
projects using materials which cost little 
or nothing. Careful attention to subjects 
relating to hygiene and health, prenatal 
care, child care and family relations, is 
necessary. With increased placement of 
graduates in many fields of endeavor far 
from home and friends, it becomes increas- 
ingly important that schools adequately pre- 
pare students to meet problems incident to 
living among strangers in urban areas. It 
does not suffice for us to train young people 
for jobs and immediately turn them loose 
with the necessity of making many personal 
living adjustments without some preparation 
which will assist in meeting the new prob- 
lems they will face. This suggests the ne- 
cessity of school authorities informing them- 
selves and discussing these problems openly 
with the student. 

Industry is geared to the use of machines. 
One who would fit into the present day 
scheme of industrial employment may need 
some mastery of mathematics as well as 
knowledge of the laws of physical science. 
Certainly today's importance of these sub- 
jects should not be overlooked. 

The immobilization of many automotive 
units because of rubber shortage and gaso- 
line rationing is already creating transporta- 
tion problems and definitely suggests the 
horse as the most economical substitute. 
The raising and handling of horses offers 
excellent opportunities for training. This 
field of effort includes not only horses but 
all the equipment used with them. The 
importance of training in this whole field is 
strongly urged, for there is no doubt that it 
has been neglected under the impetus of 
automobile travel in late years. 

As this country attempts to counteract 
those forces which are directed toward its 
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ruin, our schools may well moke sure that 
students ore given a thorough grounding in 
the fundamental principles of democratic 
government and a background of historical 
knowledge to assist them in appreciating 
those principles upon which the nation was 
founded. 

No school program would be complete 
without an adequate health program in its 
widest sense. None of the foci of empha- 
sis which have been mentioned are of great 
value unless our schools help build strong, 
healthy bodies Workers need to be able 
to think clearly and to do their jobs well but 
above all they need the stamina of good 
health. We should not minimize the im- 
portance of morale building activities and 
their effect on the student body as a whole. 
The school staff must judge itself as to its 
leadership on many factors. Student mor- 
ale is not likely to rise above the level of 
that of the staff . — Spaulding 

3 . PATTERN FOR PEACE 

\ A /ITH the utmost reluctance the United 
^ ^ States finds its armed forces actively 
engaged throughout the world in the most 
bitter war in history. For 20 years a live 
and let live philosophy has characterized 
both our foreign relations and our internal 
policy. For us the cataclysm has been free 
of repressed hates. We feared no one. We 
coveted nothing. We wished to live at peace 
with all mankind. Despite these sentiments 
American fighting men are more widely dis- 
persed than at any time in the life of the 
republic. We are fighting men of all colors 
in all climates and over every conceivable 
terrain. In the face of unprovoked attack 
there is a grimness about American fighting 
men, but but there is a surprising absence 
of personal bitterness and hate. 


Despite the concern with this phenomenon 
expressed by a number of armchair strate- 
gists and a few military commanders, it is 
believed that this emotional condition is af- 
ter all a natural and desirable condition. 
This war or any war is but a transitory phase 
of world relations. After a brief but bitter 
upheaval it will be necessary for the people 
of the world to settle down to some kind of 
peaceable personal relationships. World 
trade will be resumed, citizens of one nation 
Vv'ill again work with citizens of other na- 
tions, and If some form of international 
organization can be devised which will guar- 
antee justice to all while enforcing the peace 
through a system of International police, 
this old world is potentially ready for the 
greatest upsurge of creative social develop- 
ment which has yet occurred. If this is to 
happen and if permanent peace is to result, 
this war must be fought so as to leave a 
minimum of bitterness in the hearts of our 
adversaries. 

Fear provokes war. To the extent that 
those nations with whom we are at war 
reach the terminus of the present struggle 
'vith the conviction that in the dominance 
which the United States may then exercise 
over world affairs they have nothing to fear, 
but are assured of justice, the tasks of peace 
will be by that much simplified. However, 
peace cannot be obtained or maintained on 
a niggardly basis. It has always been a 
paradox that men and nations will pour out 
treasure without stint to fight a war in the 
expectation of peace, but will pinch the pen- 
nies when it comes to spending generously 
to maintain peace through justice and gen- 
erous dealings with other nations. 

Unless this war is to be fought in vain and 
the American people again break faith with 
the men who carry our banners into bat- 
tles in far places, we at home must keep our 
minds free from bitterness, and cultivate a 
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determination that positive action toward 
world organization and permanent peace 
shall result from the present conflict. 

4 . UNITY DEMANDS 
LEADERSHIP 

pOR four years from 1914 to 1918 the 
■ people of the United States were in- 
creasingly in the grip of a deep emotion. 
Led by a President better equipped than 
most to give eloquent expression to an ideal, 
we were led like Moses to a mountain peak 
and shown the promised land. We fought 
to make the world safe for democracy. We 
believed in a possible organization of na- 
tions which might through universal justice 
extinguish war as an instrument of public 
policy. We had the intoxicating experi- 
ence of watching the leadership of that elo- 
quent American fire the imaginations of the 
nations of Europe and ultimately sow dis- 
cord in the ranks of the enemy. The Ger- 
man people revolted against the German 
government because they believed the prom- 
ises Mr. Wilson made to them over the 
heads of their government, — and then we 
Americans lived through the aftermath when 
"a little group of willful men," Republicans 
and Democrats alike, devoted their lives to 
the frustration of these aims and objectives. 
The come-down for all of us was tragic and 
destructive. 

The World War was followed by the cyn- 
ical twenties. Callously we witnessed the 
economic disasters which overwhelmed Eur- 
ope and determined that we would not again 
become entangled. We were willing to let 
Europeans pay the price for their own "stu- 
pidity." Schools suffered as seriously as 
any part of our world. Leadership was at 
a discount; idealism was disowned; oppor- 
tunism ruled. Religious skepticism under- 


mined the faith which had directed much of 
our earlier American life. The results of 
the muckraking of the preceding decade 
were seen in the assumption that most pub- 
lic men were animated primarily by the hope 
of gain, and efforts toward civic righteous- 
ness were considered naive. 

America was not alone in having lost its 
soul. The peace of Versailles was not only 
a defeat for the victors, it ultimately de- 
stroyed the new governments that replaced 
the vanquished empires. After struggling 
for 10 years in the hope that some of the 
promises made by Mr. Wilson might be real- 
ized, Germany ultimately withdrew from the 
ranks of the democracies and began to listen 
to a new plea for unity and rehabilitation. 
Today many of us are shocked at the disre- 
gard shown by the Nazis toward the "ver- 
ities" which we have always accepted, 
whether or not we practiced them. 

While the new Nazi ideals and objectives 
have seemed to us destructive of all that we 
hold valuable, we have at least seen them 
preached with a religious fervor which was 
absent from our own leadership. We have 
seen the Nazis espouse concepts V/hich are 
to us the antithesis of the maxims of Mc- 
Guffey, and because these things are taught 
with virility and conviction we have seen a 
generation of young Germans, young Ital- 
ians, and young Japanese rise in fanatic fer- 
vor to sustain them. 

The youth of the democratic countries 
have been raised in skepticism, doubtful 
along with their elders that there are any 
values worth fighting for. We in the 
schools cannot escape responsibility for 
much of this uncertainty. We teachers and 
administrators have lacked conviction. We 
have pussyfooted and we have temporized 
and our children have grown up without the 
iron of conviction in their souls. Possibly one 
of our difficulties has been that we were 
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teaching for broader internationalism, — 
which required the expansion of the in-group 
patterns which are psychologically basic in 
society; while the Nazis took advantage of 
this psychological fundamental to preach 
loyalty to the limited Aryan ideal and hat- 
red, death, or destruction toward Jews and 
outlanders. 

We ourselves have lacked unity. We 
have been conscious of the forces of dis- 
unity within our nation. As the schools 
are after all sensitive to the whims of the 
political party in power, school men have 
attempted to be neutral, little realizing that 
neutrality with regard to ethics and virtue 
whether they be personal or social, leads to 
stagnation and disintegration. 

In the heat of a great war, differences 
tend to be minimized and unity stressed. 
We are again in a period when loyalities 
must be preached and emotion organized 
behind ideals. We must not make the 
error of the Nazis in preaching the narrow 
support of ourselves as against all others. 


We must accept and vivify the Four Free- 
doms expressed by President Roosevelt as 
the goal of the free nations in this people's 
war. 

The first is freedom of speech and expresr 
sion — everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way — everywhere 
in the world. 

The third is freedom from want — which 
translated into world terms, means eco- 
nomic understandings which will secure to 
every nation a healthy peacetime life for 
its inhabitants — everywhere in the world. 
The fourth is freedom from fear — ^which 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act 
of physical aggression against any neighbor 
— anywhere. 

And we must lead our youth to accept 
with the fervor of religious conviction these 
objectives for ourselves and for all people. 
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1 . NAVAHO WEAVING 

//k lAVAHO weaving" says Amsden, one 
' ^of the authorities on the subject, "has 
always been, in part, an alien craft. In- 
deed, its most urgent stimuli have come 
from without the craft — Pueblo loom, Span- 
ish sheep, English baize, Germantown yarn, 
American dyes." This art is, in fact, one 
of the most outstanding of that interesting 
group which combine White man's mater- 
ials with Indian execution and prove the pos- 
sibilities which have appeared and may 
again appear when influences from the two 
cultures work together. 

We conjecture that the Navaho came to 
the Southwest sometime before 1500 A. D. 
ond came, as it were, almost empty handed. 
They were skin clad hunters, living by the 
chase and by raiding for which last the 
Southwest gave excellent opportunity. Scat- 
tered over it were the peaceful Pueblo In- 
dians, with their store houses full of corn 
and wearing on their backs not skins and 
bark, but cotton mantles woven by them- 
selves on their native looms. Many of the 
villages were already under the guidance of 
missionary priests who had given them Span- 
ish seeds, Spanish horses, Spanish sheep. 

The Navaho took heavy toll of corn, 
Cottle and women, and about 1680, they 
had special opportunities. At that date, 
the desperate Pueblo people rose and drove 
out the Spaniards. Then they so feared 
the vengeance which they knew would come. 


that they fled from their villages, leaving 
their flocks, often, to run wild. That was 
when the Navaho mode their start in sheep 
raising, for they gathered up the strayed 
flocks and added to them as time went on. 

We have no proof that the Navaho knew 
anything about weaving prior to this time. 
The rare simple weaving done in the north- 
ern land from which they came had no 
similarity to the loom weaving of the South- 
west. But the Pueblo people had all been 
weaving since, at least, 1200 A. D., using 
an upright loom, such os the Navaho use 
now, and weaving cotton grown in the fields 
of some of the villages. In the western 
towns, like Hopi, men did the weaving, but 
in some of those further east, like Acoma 
and Jemez, women wove, too. It was near 
Jemez that the Navaho first settled and it 
seems very likely that their women learned 
the art of weaving from captured women 
of that and other Pueblos. But there was 
from the beginning, one great difference be- 
tween Navaho and Pueblo weaving. Pueblo 
people wove in cotton but the Navaho wove 
in wool. They practised an old Indian art 
but with White man's material. 

We have no idea when Navaho weaving 
began, though we are finding reports of it 
earlier and earlier in the 1700's. By 1799, 
at least, it was well started, for the Spanish 
reports speak of the Navaho bartering their 
blankets. To do that, they must have been 
making a fair number. The Navaho blan- 
ket of this period was actually a blanket. 
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made to wear or to sleep under, not to lay 
on the floor as a rug. In style, it was like 
the famous old cotton blankets of the Pueb- 
los, patterned in horizontal stripes of black 
or blue and white. The Navaho long con- 
tinued to make such blankets for the Pueblo 
trade, for they soon began supplying their 
teachers. 

But about 1 800 the likeness between Nav- 
aho and Pueblo blankets came to an end. 
There began to arrive a new White man's 
material, seized upon eagerly by the Nav- 
aho, but ignored by the Pueblo who already 
had so many textiles of their own. This 
was bayeta. Bayeta or balleta is the Span- 
ish word for baize, a heavy kind of flannel 
which was manufactured in England but 
shipped to Spain and, from there, to the 
Spanish Southwest, for trade with the In- 
dians. The favorite color was red, a bril- 
liant Vermillion, such as no Indian vegetable 
dye would produce. Navaho traded for 
bayeta and, the accounts say, unravelled it 
to get the yarn. It provided a smooth, tight 
twisted thread much better than any they 
had yet spun with their native woo! and 
gave color possibilities undreamed of before 

The result was a great blossoming of Nav- 
aho weaving. Women who loved the fine 
bayeta yarn tried to spin their own wool fine 
enough to match it. When they had done 
so, they naturally wove more closely, and no 
modern blanket can match the number of 
threads to an inch found in the blankets of 
the great bayeta period. Sometimes failing 
to obtain a fine enough thread of native 
material to match the bayeta, they solved 
the problem by spinning two or more bayeta 
threads together to equal their own yarn. 
To match the color, they experimented with 
vegetable dyes and produced lovely combi- 
nations of reds and browns and oranges. 
The new possibilities seem also to have stim- 
ulated them to more elaborate patterns, for 


they turned the simple horizontal stripe into 
zig zag lines and terraces. Thus did the 
importation of a White man's material in a 
new color produce a new and splendid per- 
iod in an Indian art. 

The bayeta period, with variations which 
there is not space to discuss, lasted until 
1 863, when the Navaho were conquered 
and taken to Fort Sumner. There followed 
four years of complete standstill, both in 
agriculture and the arts. When the Nav- 
aho returned to their homeland, they were 
wearing White man's cotton clothing and 
commercial blankets and after this they 
practically ceased to make blankets for their 
own wear. But they had been given sheep 
and goats to help in their new start. They 
were poor and they started making blankets 
for sale. Here the White trader steps into 
the story. There were many people inter- 
ested in the Navaho, for reasons selfish and 
unselfish and It was some of the commer- 
cially minded ones who suggested that they 
weave the heavy floor rug for sale in the 
east. As aids to quick production, the 
traders brought in colored yarns, made in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, and cotton 
warp. The Navaho women, anxious to 
make a living, started on an orgy of wild 
colors and large, barbaric patterns. This 
was probably the lowest point in Navaho 
weaving, centering in the first ten years after 
the return from Fort Sumner. Up to 1 900 
there continued a welter of hectic color and 
every kind of design. Toward the end of 
the period, Navaho women were coloring 
their own wool with aniline dye and trying 
every combination of the unfamiliar colors. 
We can recognize a rug of about 1890 by 
the coarse work, glaring colors and bold pat- 
terns usually surrounded by a border which 
attempts, unsuccessfully, to give them unity. 
This was the result of a boom based on 
quick sales and cheap materials. It, like 
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the great bayeta period, is directly traceable 
to White influence. 

It was the Whites themselves who tried to 
bring some better standards into the craft, 
beginning in about 1900. Fred Harvey, one 
of the largest merchants of Indian goods, 
had long been fighting against the cotton 
warp and paying higher prices for all-wool 
blankets colored with vegetable dyes. 
Moore, of Two Hills, had sent wool east for 
scouring and carding and then had it dyed 
and woven under his supervision. Under 
the direction of these and other intelligent 
traders, the wild, unrelated patterns began 
to be toned down and there appeared, with- 
in the rug border, small geometrical figures, 
often reminiscent of European and oriental 
patterns, such as the Greek key and the 
swastika. As time has gone on, there has 
been a determined drive, both from traders 
and philanthropists to urge the Navaho 
back to the old, soft vegetable dyes and 
simple patterns, and to do away with com- 
mercial yarn, aniline dye and cotton warp. 
Vegetable dyes require the long straight 
wool, with a minimum of grease, possessed 
by the old Navaho sheep. The Extension 
Division of the Indian Service in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture is ex- 
perimenting at the Sheep Laboratory at 
Wingate to develop such a breed, which 
will also give first rate mutton. The Indian 
Service is experimenting with new kinds of 
textiles which can profitably be made by 
the Navaho. 

This sketch of the art is a brief one but 
it indicates how Navaho weaving has been 
influenced, even controlled by Whites, at 
each stage of its development. The loom 
came from the Pueblo and the vegetable 
dyes, probably, from Pueblo and Navaho 
both. But all the materials came from the 
Whites: sheep wool, bayeta, the Saxony 
yarn which followed it for a short time, then 


Germantown yarn, aniline dye, cotton warp. 
For sixty years or so, since the Navaho came 
back from Fort Sumner, the art has, in fact, 
existed because of sales to the Whites. The 
purchasers, therefore, have it in their power 
to demand what they will and, if they them- 
selves can be educated there are fascinating 
chances for development in this inter-racial 
craft . — Underhill 

2 . BEADWORK: A WHITE 
AND INDIAN PRODUCT 

"pHOSE who study Indian art become more 
■ and more impressed with the movement 
and the change they find in each art con- 
sidered. The craftsman or craftswomen 
were always learning from their neighbors: 
New designs, new materials, new uses, for 
their product. If the neighbors were White, 
the Indians learned from them quite as they 
would from other Indians. Sometimes 
more, for the Whites had more new things 
to contribute. So we find in some Indian 
crafts a constant history of learning some 
new material or pattern from the Whites, 
putting it into Indian style, learning again 
and adapting again until the art is a com- 
bined achievement of both races. Such 
is the case with beadwork. 

Bead work, as we think of it now, in the 
sense of all-over embroidery or woven bands 
of bright colored beads, did not begin until 
White traders came to America. Before 
that, the Indians decorated their buckskin 
garments and bags with the whitish quills 
of the porcupine, dyed with vegetable dyes 
and attached to the skin with sinew thread. 
It was a long, difficult task to get the quills, 
to dye them, to moisten and bend them into 
shape and then fasten them to the buck- 
skin with a bone awl and a strand of twisted 
sinew. Yet Indian women over most of 
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Canada and the northern half of the United 
States spent days and months in quilling 
dresseS; shirts, leggings, moccasins, bags, 
pipestems, canes, baby boards. The 
amount of quillwork now to be found in mu- 
seums shows how great must have been 
their love of beauty and of craftsmanship. 
Each part of the country had its own style 
and it is interesting to see how, when new 
materials became available, the style was 
kept but every possible hint was taken for 
improving it. 

White settlers began to move into the 
eastern states in the early 1600's but the 
real trading which spread their goods among 
the Indians, began in the 1700"s, with the 
fur trade. Then French and English were 
rivaling one another and each had whole 
tribes of Indians who brought their canoe 
loads of fox and beaver to the trading sta- 
tion in exchange for goods. Among these 
goods were beads. Instantly the Algonkin 
and Iroquoian women recognized how much 
more colorful this new material was than 
the home-dyed porcupine quills and how 
much easier to work. They began to ask 
their husbands to bring home beads as well 
as guns and the husbands did. 

These eastern women had an old tradi- 
tional design of curving flowers and leaves, 
such as they had scratched on birchbark. 
They had made it with porcupine quills, but 
they found that the beads fitted the curves 
even better and so, with the new material, 
they elaborated their designs. First they 
used only a few beads, along with the quills, 
then more beads and finer, until at last the 
old stiff quills were discarded and the de- 
sign was a brilliant and complicated one all 
of beads. The new material had been a 
means of improving the old design. 

But meantime other materials had come, 
and again the women had welcomed them, 
as interested craftsmen always do. The 


buckskin on which they did their embroidery 
was not colorful; it was hard to clean and 
when it was wet, it shrank. Moreover, it 
was getting scarcer. So the women were 
delighted with the red and blue broadcloth 
and black velvet which the traders brought 
and with the cotten thread for sewing it. 
Soon their men were wearing broadcloth leg- 
gings and breechclouts and moccasins with 
velvet cuffs, all beautifully beaded. The 
White men had provided the materials. 
The Indians had supplied the art. 

Now they found hints for improving their 
design also. At this time beadwork was 
the style in Europe and White ladies were 
embroidering scrolls of flowers and leaves 
which they called Renaissance and which 
can still be seen on marble mantelpieces and 
brocades and lambrequins of French and 
Italian palaces. The settlers' wives of 
America took up the style and, though they 
embroidered other things too, these flower 
scrolls were what appealed to the watching 
Indians. They were like their own, only 
more elaborate. So the Indian designs be- 
gan to show grape leaves and roses, done 
in tiny beads and sometimes padded for a 
raised effect like the White ladies' embroid- 
ery. No one was forcing them to this 
change. The women were on the lookout 
for hints, like all designers. Their result 
was combination of French and Indian 
styles, as a Chippendale chair is a combi- 
nation of English and Chinese. 

But now beads had gone west. There 
they met a new group of women, the Sioux, 
Cheyenne, Arapaho and others of the Plains, 
who had a different style but were also 
eager to improve it. These women had al- 
ways made their quill designs in squares, 
and triangles and other geometrical figures. 
They took the first large, coarse beads the 
traders brought them and made the same 
designs. Then they seized upon the finer 
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beads and made wider bands and more fig- 
ures but they still kept to their straight lines. 
Even when they saw the curves of the east- 
erners, they did not want them. 

But towards the 1 880's, there came a hint 
that they could use. Settlers were flooding 
through the Sioux country then and bring- 
ing an inexpensive rug, made in the Cau- 
casus and much sold in America. It was 
full of lines, forks, terraces and triangles, 
like the embroidery of the Sioux women, 
but more elaborate. We have no actual 
proof that they copied these rugs but we 
can pick design after design from a rug and 
match it with a Sioux design, never seen 
before this period. It would seem that the 
alert Indian women had again adapted 
something from the Whites and made it 
their own. 

By then they were using red and blue 
broadcloth, like their eastern sisters, and 
they, and the easterners too, were begin- 
ning to cut their men's clothes like those 
of the Whites; real trousers, coats, vests, 
shirts that opened down the front and had 
sleeves. Sometimes they made these in 
buckskin, sometimes in broadcloth. Today, 
a White man may dress up in just such 
clothes and call them "Indian Costume" 
without realizing that his beaded vest, bead- 
ed hatband and red broadcloth trousers with 
bead trimming, all are White man's mater- 
ial and decorated, perhaps. In a White 
man's design. These have been passed 
through the imagination of an Indian wo- 
man and have emerged in a combination 
the White man would never have thought 
of. In that sense, they really are an Indian 
costume. 

This is the story of only two of the bead- 
work areas in North America, but in all of 
them we should find the same history of 
interchange. First, there is the old Indian 
mode of decoration, then a new material. 


which gives it further scope, then more ma- 
terial and further development. Each sug- 
gestion from the White world is used by the 
Indian in a way that the White man him- 
self would not have used it. The result 
is a new art, for whose development both 
cultures were essential. 

Viewed historically it becomes Impossible 
to say that the beadwork of any period is 
more truly Indian and therefore better than 
any other. In every stage of development 
the Indians were using materials which had 
entered their environment and were adapt- 
ing them to their uses. Indian beadwork 
whether it be on buckskin or cloth; whether 
its design be floral or geometric; must be 
judged by its beauty and utility, not by Its 
authenticity as related to any period of time. 

It must be recognized also that this adap- 
tation of material and designs was a volun- 
tary assimilation by which vital Indian art 
accepted that which gave It greater scope. 
During these periods of growth there was no 
attempt of one culture to impose itself upon 
the other. In opening up to the Indian 
artist or craftsman, new material, new 
media, or new methods, one must be careful 
to leave to him the assimilation of these 
culture elements. There must be no at- 
tempt to dictate the form which the art ex- 
pression will take nor the medium which 
he will choose . — Underhill 

3 . the old ways were 

SOMETIMES BETTER 

^^ENTURIES ago when the Indian woman 
smoked the (green) hide of a freshly 
killed animal over a fire to tan it, she knew 
among other things that the wood in the 
fire should be of a certain stage of decay. 
Experience had taught her — the experience 
of many women before her — that water 
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would not penetrate a hide that was smoked 
over such a fire. 

Modern science knows the chemistry of 
that ancient method, and can state that it 
is the creosote from the smoke that has en- 
tered the skin, making it impervious to 
water. 

Most peoples in their own fields are stu- 
dents; experimenters; experts. The self- 
education of the Indian that has proven 
most valuable to the White man is the In- 
dians" native arts. 

Self-education is the truest form of knowl- 
edge, whether for the Indian by her camp- 
fire or for the chemist in his laboratory. 
They travel different roads to arrive at sim- 
ilar conclusions. The White inventor sav- 
ing time, saving labor, produces practical 
but not always beautiful objects. Of prime 
importance to the old Indian was the mak- 
ing of objects of beauty. 

With the long period of discouragement 
in the recent past, Indian women have not 
had the opportunity to continue in their na- 
tive laboratory. Their methods in the eyes 
of modern science are obsolete; in the 
eyes of White men, drudgery; and yet 
museum men tell us, and our own hand- 
ling of the objects tells us, that the old 
hand-dressed leather is as fine and soft as 
the best modern work, and often, very 
often, better. 

People living on the frontier of the world 
develop the strength and the resourceful- 
ness with which to lessen the hardships of 
their lives. The housewife of colonial times 
was a specialist in the art of making a feath- 
er mattress. She early learned to save the 
feathers of her young pullets. They were 
softer; but their oily quills presented the 
problem of special washing, and by experi- 
ment she learned to wash in a big soapy tub 
of water, shaking them while rinsing. Nor 
was she afraid of work in trimming off the 


hard quills, in the end producing a superbly 
soft, superbly warm, and superbly inexpen- 
sive bed. 

Indian people who lived in the waterless 
plains and deserts of North America had 
the problem of acquiring clean feathers 
without water. Native Ingenuity (which is 
another word for self-education) taught 
them to kill their birds and prairie chickens 
at specific periods of the year — the period 
right before the molt, when the old feathers 
are dried out and little oil remains. The 
Indians, as the White housewives, knew 
that sunlight and water will clean out 
grease, and the sun will bleach. They 
knew, too, if a little grease is in the feath- 
ers they should not be put directly in the 
hot sun. Scientists explain that old house- 
wives' wisdom with the simple yet pro- 
found statement that stained feathers 
come from oxidization which the sun 
causes 

The sun is a big factor in the laboratory 
of the Indian woman. She knows that to 
dry a green hide, she must not stretch the 
hide in the sun, but in a shady place where 
the wind will hit it. Men of colonial times 
and men in modern tanneries know of this 
ancient "air dry" method of preservation, 
and use it. It is no new story to the old In- 
dian. She has graduated from many schools 
of thought and experience, where the si- 
lence of hard work and trial and error have 
equipped her with few scientific explana- 
tions; but only a careful craftsmanship. 

When one sees today careless waste, 
sponsored by the White man, going side by 
side with poverty and want, unrelieved by 
White men, one longs for a revival of "the 
old ways." Let us recapture native meth- 
ods of tanning and put the many skins dis- 
carded, or sold for a song, to good use 
warming the bodies of our Indians. They 
would be far warmer than burlap or paper 
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stuffed quilts made from discarded army 
blankets. Let us conserve the many feathers 
burned outside the kitchens of many of our 
boarding schools and prepare them in the 
olden way — and use them to stuff these 
same patchwork quilts — if they are to be 
made. Here in truth — ^what was good 
enough for our grandparents was better than 
the modern substitute . — Underhill 

4 . LET'S MAKE HASTE 
SLOWLY 

"T“HE development of Indian arts and 
* crafts is not a panacea that will cure all 
the economic ills under which the Indian 
suffers. In years past the Indian Office 
went too far in discouraging the native arts; 
today there is danger of going too far and 
too fast in our effort to perpetuate them. 

In nearly every report, every book, that 
has recently been prepared, the case of San 
lldefonso has been held up as a shining ex- 
ample of what might possibly be done else- 
where. Of course this is an unsafe thesis. 
San lldefonso owes its financial success pri- 
marily to the fact that Its chief product, the 
black polished pottery, is preeminently the 
one Indian product that fits perfectly into 
the decorative scheme of an average home, 
and at prices that are within the reach of 
the average purse. There is no reason at 
all to think that even with utmost help, the 
distinctive ceramics of Tesuque or Acoma, 
to pick two examples, could ever have the 
financial success that was the luck of San 
lldefonso. 

It is easy to look at some successful idea 
and to copy it. To copy avoids the thought 
and struggle connected with the develop- 
ment of a new idea. But copying can eas- 
ily be overdone. It would not be difficult 
to make more black polished ware than 


the market could absorb. It would not be 
difficult to make it to sell at cheaper 
prices by speeding production and decreas- 
ing quality. 

Most of our Indian schools teach arts and 
crafts, much of which is without relation- 
ship to available environmental resources, 
serves no useful purpose, and is not indigen- 
ous to the native culture. We can grant 
that the test of successful teaching is the 
production of a quantity of saleable mater- 
ials. We can also grant that the easiest 
way at the moment, of covering all or part 
of the expense of such instruction is the 
sale of the articles produced. . 

It is perfectly natural therefore that there 
has been tremendous pressure for the crea- 
tion of salesrooms or other sales places 
usually to be run in connection with 
schools. Along with products made in the 
schools such retail stores generally pro- 
vide an outlet for work of the adults of 
the jurisdiction. 

Selling by the schools of objects produced 
as a normal part of class activities is quite 
different from a general retailing enterprise 
on the part of the schools. The second 
procedure is open to the charge that the 
competition Is unfair. The school sales 
room pays no rent, no taxes, no overhead. 
Private activities which in many places are 
vitally important can not prosper under such 
competition. Such school activities can not 
be financed from school budgets. Some 
are now being financed from the student ac- 
tivity fund at a risk too great for such a 
fund to take. 

The Reorganization Act, the revolving 
credit funds, offer possibilities for the de- 
velopment of arts and crafts centers that 
most jurisdictions are apparently overlook- 
ing. Indian cooperative associations or 
other organizations should find here an at- 
tractive field. 
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5. WEAVING COMES TO 
PINE RIDGE— AND STAYS 

"T“HE Indian women who live in various 
" communities on Pine Ridge Reservation 
have within the last few years gradually 
taken hold of weaving, which is a new 
craft for them. It has been slow but quite 
positive. The women did not rush into it 
and then as quickly lose interest, but in- 
stead their interest has continued to grow 
and to develop. Many have become skilled 
weavers. Most of them are slow, as they 
are with any hand work. It is doubtful if 
their speed will ever be very great. The 
quality of the work in most cases is excel- 
lent, which is more important than speed. 

The weaving is done in the day schools or 
community buildings. The women who 
weave usually ride the school busses to and 
from their homes, and since the busses leave 
school early, the women have only four or 
five hours in which to work at the looms. 
Several women are anxious to buy their own 
looms so as to have them in their own 
homes, thereby giving them more time for 
production work. A large percent of the 
weaving that is being done on the reserva- 
tion is being used in the homes of each com- 
munity. 

Recently a few spinning wheels have been 
placed in some of the larger day schools. 
A number of women are awaiting their turn 
to spin. The Little Wound day school has 
two spinning wheels and ten women have 
already learned to spin fairly well. Some 
20 to 25 are still on the waiting list. They 
plan to use their first spinning in a saddle 
blanket which will be left at the school as 
an exhibition piece. A short time ago a 
suggestion was made to this group of wo- 
men that they make blankets for their own 
beds. They immediately started planning 
this new step, when they realized that their 
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spinning was fine enough. They discussed 
the cost of raw wool to make a blanket as 
compared to the cost of an all virgin wool 
blanket if purchased in the store, and real- 
ized how much to their advantage It would 
be to make their own blankets. 

The spinning wheels are small (flax type) 
and fit nicely into the small homes on the 
reservation. The women already have a 
very good understanding of the loom and 
realize what can be done with the yarn once 
It is spun. It will not be long until a num- 
ber of women throughout the reservation 
will be producing hand-spun yardage ma- 
terial. 

In most of the day schools or community 
centers an employee acts as a craft assist- 
ant, but in one place, Wakpamni Lake, 
where there is no longer a school and no 
local paid employee to help or guide the 
craft work, the women of the community 
are Interested enough to go ahead on their 
own. They used the old school building, a 
borrowed loom and spinning wheel, and 
have worked out their own plans. A young 
girl who was trained in the boarding school 
volunteered to be their teacher without pay, 
and a man in the community builds the 
tires on cold days. They were given a 
small amount of wool that was purchased 
with day school funds. This has been call- 
ed educational wool and is used by begin- 
ners who are learning to spin. They also 
surveyed the community and found a White 
neighbor who gave them permission to col- 
lect wool from the fences where sheep are 
pastured. Since none of the Indians in 
this community own sheep, it will be neces- 
sary for them to secure wool elsewhere if 
they make articles for their own use. It 
can be purchased if they have the money. 
The local group has taken the Initiative in 
every step. 

There is great interest among the school 
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children. Almost every child In the ele- 
mentary grades will weave if given the 
chance — boys and girls alike. There have 
been so many changes in day school per- 
sonnel that many times, especially within 
the current year, new teachers have come 
in who do not know how to use the looms. 
In several schools the children have taken 
over the job of teaching the new teachers 
and the new pupils. In one school. No. 4, 
a thirteen-year old girl acted as the weav- 
ing teacher for 14 or 15 children, among 
them a second-grade girl about eight years 
old who has woven a head scarf for herself. 
In another place a twelve-year-old boy has 
been In charge and kept strict watch to 
see that each student did not weave over 
his limit of two inches until every child had 
had his turn. Similar situations exist in a 
number of the day schools. In one school. 
No. 10, an older boy was trained to do pro- 
duction weaving for the shop. He Is now 
in defense work and his little brother is be- 
ing trained by the same teacher to take his 
place. 

The weaving department at the Oglala 
Community High School is doing an excep- 
tionally good job of training high school stu- 
dents. During one period of four weeks, 
each of 21 ninth grade girls dyed, carded, 
spun and wove either a head scarf or a long 
table runner for herself. The girls took 
the spinning wheels to the girls" dormitory 
after school hours and oftentimes worked 
from four until five in the afternoon. They 
were not asked to put in the extra hours, 
but did it because they were interested. 
Ninth grade boys also card and spin the 
wool that they themselves wash. 

It is evident that the Indian people of 
Pine Ridge enjoy weaving and spinning. 
They realize more each year how they can 
make use of a craft that is not native, 
but which they have learned through the 


schools. Gradually they are making it 
their own. People of every age level have 
participated, from the youngest child in 
school, who has to stand to reach the 
loom, to the old women who speak only 
Sioux. Young people of high school age 
or a little beyond are probably the most 
critical of all age levels. Both boys and 
girls of this age take their work in weav- 
ing seriously and are proud of the articles 
they make. 

The most popular program of the year is 
the style show which is sponsored by the 
weaving department of the high school. 
During the winter of 1942 a boy in the 
Army, stationed in Oregon, telephoned (half 
way across the United States) to have two 
neck scarfs sent to him from the weaving 
department. He wanted these at once, so 
he could back up his stories of the weaving 
department in his high school. These big 
boys are far beyond the point of feeling 
that weaving or spinning is a ""sissy"" job. 
Not long ago another Army boy who was 
a former weaving student wrote telling the 
students now in school how much they’ 
ought to appreciate the articles they weave. 
He regrets not taking just one little piece 
with him. 

Any number of students can be seen every 
day on the campus of the high school wear- 
ing something they have made in the weav- 
ing department, proving that the schools 
have really done a good job in teaching a 
new craft. There have been upsets and 
changes and periods when the work has 
stopped entirely in different schools, due 
to the disinterest of the local White em- 
ployee. However, in every school on the 
reservation, the Indian people have done 
a good job with their weaving, provided 
there has been sufficient equipment and 
a little encouragement from the teacher. 

— Goforth 
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6. MAKE CRAFT SALES 
BUSINESSLIKE 

“pHE concern of the present odministro- 
■ tion for the preservation of indigenous 
art expressions is naturally being reflected 
in the field. Many of the Indian crafts 
attract interest not solely because they are 
unique but because they are or can be beau- 
tiful and at the same time useful. In all of 
these cases the cash income produced from 
the sale of craft products may form a de- 
sirable and at times appreciable contribution 
to the total cash income of a tribe or of in- 
dividuals. Few Indians have had exper- 
ience in marketing their products through 
the rather intricate system of commercial 
distribution which the White man has built 
up. Many of the Indians' White well wish- 
ers are equally naive when it comes to find- 
ing a market for Indian products. 

Here and there for brief periods of time 
these Whites have donated their own serv- 
ices, have borrowed sales rooms and sales 
windows, and carried on a distribution of 
Indian made articles in such a manner that 
the Indian himself was enabled to receive 
the entire proceeds of the sale. In a sim- 
ilar way, where the Indian has marketed 
his own products at a road-side stand, he 
has naturally been the sole recipient of the 
sales price. Such marketing conditions, 
however, can play at best a very trivial part 
in the developing of any wide-spread market 
for Indian goods. There is an actual and 
easily-reached limit to the produce which 
can be sold in this hand-to-mouth manner. 
Any large scale sale of Indian products must 
inevitably depend upon the usual channels 
of trade. 

It must be made possible and profitable 
tor a middle man and a retail dealer to 
handle Indian wares. To get these goods 
to market means that someone must secure 
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them direct from the Indian; someone must 
transport them, store them, display them, 
and sell them. In our complicated society, 
goods of all kinds are moved vast distances 
and sold far from the scene of their pro- 
duction. Experience has shown that this 
process of distribution and retail selling, with 
all of the salaries, rents, and other costs of 
doing business, involves an expense at least 
equal to the cost of production and some- 
times far in excess of this cost. 

The friends of the Indian who teach the 
Indian that a basket which he produces is 
worth a dollar and then teach prospective 
White purchasers that the same basket 
should cost a dollar are unwittingly destroy- 
ing every possibility that Indian basket mak- 
ing can be made to pay any large number 
of Indians for their trouble. Indian Service 
schools which sell Indian handicrafts made 
by pupils for little more than the cost of ma- 
terials, are establishing false values and un- 
wittingly destroying the market for the work 
of older Indians. Every article contains raw 
material which has cost something in time 
and labor to obtain. More time and labor 
must be spent to fashion this material into 
an object which is both usable and salable. 
The finished article must be handled by an 
individual who brings it to the market and 
who in turn must be rewarded for his time 
and labor Lastly, it must be sold and the 
salesmen must earn not only returns on his 
time, but also an overhead which will pay 
the expenses of doing business. 

The final sales price of every Indian pro- 
duct must reflect these several expenses, or 
we are establishing in the buyer's mind an 
inadequate sense of the product's actual 
worth, and squeezing out of the picture one 
of the essential marketing services. School 
stores and Indian cooperatives should not 
begin the marketing of Indian products with 
an idea of under-cutting the commercial 
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trader or driving him out of business. The 
more traders in Indian goods there are, the 
greater market there is likely to be for In- 
dian products. We should, therefore, price 
cooperative and school-sold products so that 
it will be profitable for the trader to buy the 
same things wholesale and sell them at re- 
tail, side by side with the school stores and 
at equivalent prices. Advantages which 
Indian cooperatives enjoy through non-pay- 
ment of rent on government land and in 
government structures, should not be re- 
flected in lower prices, but in other advan- 
tages which may accrue to members of the 
cooperatives or which may be diverted into 
activity funds and thence expended for the 
benefit of Indian craftsmen. 

7 . LET US SEEK THE 
QUALITY MARKET 

“^HERE are two fundamentally different 
* markets for Indian craft products. 
With both groups the fact that an object is 
associated with Indians is important. The 
larger market, in numbers of people now 
included, is the tourist group. These peo- 
ple roam the country and desire to bring 
home, for their own "collections" or for 
gifts to friends, reminders of unique and in- 
teresting places where they have been. 
Most of these people are "average Ameri- 
cans," without much taste or background 
knowledge of the places they. visit. The 
limited amount of money which they feel 
able or willing to spend on "souvenirs" must 
be spread over many different places which 
they will visit. Experience of roadside stands 
which cater to this trade, is that most tour- 
ists are looking for something which will cost 
25c or 50c. Sometimes an item that catches 
their eyes can be priced at $1 . Few will buy 
anything more expensive. 
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Few items which these tourists have 
bought, while travelling across country, have 
been particularly representative of the part 
of the country where it was bought. Metal 
trays stamped ''Niagara Falls" may have 
been manufactured In New York City, pen- 
nants inscribed "Carlsbad Caverns" may 
have been painted in Kansas City. Pottery 
on the wayside stands of New England may 
have been fired in North Carolina. 

Through lack of knowledge the tourist is 
without discrimination and is reminded of 
the place where an object was bought more 
by a label either in words, picture, or "style" 
of object, than by association with the 
maker, the resources of the region, or some 
other significance. For this reason, many 
visitors to Alaska will buy a miniature totem 
pole as a souvenir — but accept an ivory one 
stamped as "made in Japan" as willingly as 
a wooden one carved by a southeast Alaska 
Indian of the tribes that originated the totem 
pole. 

This lack of information makes the tour- 
ist, in the case of "Indian" goods, receptive 
to synthetic "symbolism" or to garish color 
combinations which fit in with such vague 
preconceptions of Indians as he may have. 
Such a buyer will pass by the restrained 
good taste of authentic Pueblo pottery for 
the poster-colored gaucheries which are now 
appearing in southwest trading posts and 
Indian markets. 

The tourist comes to the Indian — and his 
money, while In small denominations is 
"cash on the barrel head." It is something 
which trader and Indian alike can see, and 
for years the financial limitation and the 
lack of taste and knowledge of the tourist 
has been permitted to debauch the work of 
the Indian craftsman — and has encouraged 
the production of factory made imitations 
which still further cheapen the market. 

Another market of greater potentialities 
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also exists. It is composed of persons of 
taste — or discrimination — who value pro- 
ducts for their beauty, their style, or their 
origins and workmanship. With this sec- 
ond market, price is of secondary import- 
ance. WhiJe its members may spread 
through a much wider range of income 
groups, they are individuals who buy for 
authenticity and quality and are prepared to 
pay reasonably for what they want. They 
may not travel so continuously as the tour- 
ist and don't buy so many things. They are 
usually sufficiently discriminating to recog- 
nize the "junk" on the traders' counters, 
and as a result, to be somewhat skeptical 
of the better things even though those are 
what they seek. 

Many times, members of this buying 
group cannot come to the Indian country, 
but would seek and buy the authentic In- 
dian goods if they knew where to find them. 
Furthermore it is the group whose buying 
will give prestige to Indian made goods. 

Contrast the markets in another sense — 
no one would try to launch a new fashion 
in women's wear through the stores that 
handle cheap ready-made stock. If it were 
attempted, those who first wore the new 
models in public would be persons of low 
prestige in our society and the new model 
would immediately become associated in the 
popular mind with low economic status. As 
a result, no one would accept it willingly. 
If on the other hand, it is launched through 
an exclusive establishment and appears first 
among those who are prominent and well- 
to-do, the tendency is for everyone to copy 
it. This is not a unique phenomenon. 
There is no society in the world where ac- 
ceptance or rejection of a new thing is not 
strongly influenced by the auspices under 
which it is introduced and the associations 
thus attached to It. 

If Navaho jewelry can be marketed 


through the more exclusive shops and sold 
to the more discriminating buyers, there will 
ultimately develop an imitating market for 
cheaper products and even for machine- 
made imitations in the dime stores. But 
Navaho jewelry will never crash the nation- 
al market over the counters of the five-and- 
ten-cent stores. 

The same thing is true of Cherokee or 
Washoe basketry, Pueblo pottery, or Sioux 
leather work, or of introduced home- 
crafts such as Sequoyah weaving, or Sioux 
petit point or Coeur d'Alene gloves. The 
trader who deliberately encourages the low- 
ering of quality or the production of "sub- 
standard" gee-gaws is ultimately destroy- 
ing his own business, because cheap goods 
can always be undercut with cheaper 
goods, till the craftsman is driven out of 
the market. 

Experimentally, over the last few years the 
Indian Arts and Crafts board and the Edu- 
cation Division have sought a market for 
high quality Indian crafts. In this time it 
has been clearly demonstrated that the 
quality market exists. On the other hand, 
the deterioration in quality which is being 
commercially urged by the average trader 
is sadly depleting the production of quality 
products. 

Strange as it may seem to many— it is 
easier to open a market for several thousand 
items of good quality than for several hun- 
dred — and after a market is opened it is 
essential to have production so organized 
as to fill the continued demand. 

While progress in increasing the market 
for Indian goods may appear slow — it is 
clear that Indian Service efforts must be to 
encourage production for a quality market 
— selling fewer pieces of fine quality at a 
higher price, leaving to the imitators or the 
less skilled craftsman the cheaper market 
of the tourist trade. 
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8. THE QUALITY MARKET 
EXISTS 

"yHERE are two' conflicting philosophies of 
■ salesmanship at work with native crafts. 
The first and oldest is that of the Indian 
trader. His policy was to get as much from 
the native as he could and give as little 
In return as he could get away with. Many 
of the old traders will resent this blunt 
statement of the case and demand quali- 
fications, or urge in their own behalf that 
they are not in business for their health, 
but to make money. The funny thing 
is, that these business man have been 
making less and less money and driving 
their natives lower and lower, economical- 
ly, and don't realize that they have been 
killing their own "goose that lays the 
golden eggs." 

Let us follow, for a moment, the sequence 
of the usual trader's practice. Actual in- 
stances could be cited from Nome, Alaska, 
to Tucson, Arizona, but let us generalize. 
Trader A, being a good business man, tries 
to get his crafts products from the natives 
for less and less money. He may accom- 
plish this by actually paying less, or indirect- 
ly by increasing the price of his trade goods 
to the natives. As the price he receives 
goes down, the native is forced to cheapen 
his product. He must have money to live, 
and if it takes more ivory or silver or 
blankets or baskets, he has less time to 
devote to making each item a master- 
piece of craftsmanship. The cheapened 
article has less value on the trader's shelves 
and will bring a lower price when it reaches 
the ultimate consumer. This cuts the ex- 
pected margin of profit, so the trader re- 
sorts to a still smaller payment to the 
native. This time he may recognize the 
fact that this action will result in a cheap- 
er product and will actively advise the 


craftsman as to how a poorer article can 
be produced which may still resemble the 
genuine. About this time the discriminat- 
ing buyers discover that shoddy goods are 
being substituted for quality craftsman- 
ship whenever it can be done, and become 
hesitant about purchasing in such an un- 
certain market. 

Once this spiral of deterioration has set 
in. It IS hard to halt it. The trader finds 
himself operating on a narrower margin and 
IS thus unable to finance the handling of 
better quality goods which may remain a 
little longer on his shelves, until the dis- 
criminating buyers discover that good ar- 
tides may still be had. So he actively ad- 
vises his craftsworkers to stop making qual- 
ity goods, on the ground that there is no 
market for them; By that time, machine 
made imitations of these shoddy goods are 
good enough to pass for the genuine, and ' 
cheap enough to force still further cutting 
of production costs, until eventually the 
native craftsman is driven out of the busi- 
ness, and all one finds on the market is the 
machine-made Imitation of a once beau- 
tiful handicraft. 

The newer approach is that of the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board and recognizes that 
the only feature which justifies the con- 
tinuation of a handicraft is the high quality 
which can come only as the result of care- 
ful, loving handwork. This quality requires 
time and attention of a skilled craftsman, 
who must be able to rnake a good living at 
his craft, or if he works on a part-time basis, 
who must feel that his reward for the time 
invested compares favorably with other work 
he might be doing. It insists that there 
is a quality market appreciative of the best 
crafsmanship and willing to pay adequately 
for it. The craftsman must therefore be 
paid for his product at a rate which will 
make him a good living, and only his best 
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work should be accepted. This work should 
then be sold at a fair wholesale price which 
makes possible a reasonable profit to the 
retailer of quality goods It is held that 
the quality goods market has not even been 
scratched and is much more important to 
the craftsman than the old curio market 
to which the trader had been gradually de- 
grading him. 

The interesting part of the argument is 
that there are cold facts to support every 
statement made above. Wherever the 
work of the Education Division or the Arts 
and Crafts Board has resulted In the pro- 
duction of quality goods, a market has 
opened which far exceeds present produc- 
tion, or any rate of production likely to be 
achieved in the immediate? future. This is 
true of Eskimo ivory, of Cherokee weaving, 
of Navaho silver, of Papago basketry, and 
numerous other crafts. Where traders 
have recognized the potentialities of the 
new market and have cooperated to regain 
or uphold quality standards, Indian Service 
agencies have been only too happy to 
work through established commercial chan- 
nels. Where traders have persisted in dis- 
couraging quality production, or beating 
down the native labor costs below a fig- 
ure which will permit quality work, native 
craftsmen are being encouraged and help- 
ed to form cooperative marketing agencies 
which will find an outlet for quality goods, 
and insure the worker a return on his 
labor which will permit him to produce 
quality goods. 

Good quality handcrafts need not be high- 
priced handcrafts. It is possible to make a 
small but perfect Paiute basket, an inexpen- 
sive pottery ash tray, or items to fit the 
purse of the average man which are never- 
theless done with skill and artistry. There 
is a quality market with the widest possible 
range in price. 


9 . NATIVE BUSINESS CAN 
SUCCEED 

QOUTHWEST of Nome an overnight boat 
^ trip, stretches 100-mile long St. Law- 
rence Island, home of 51 1 industrious Eski- 
mo living in two villages — Gambell to the 
extrema west, Savoonga about the middle 
of the north coast Fishing, herding rein- 
deer, hunting walrus and whale, trapping 
white foxes and carving ivory makes the 
group economically self-sufficient. Aside 
from the school teachers, a government 
nurse and some very constructive mission- 
aries, there are no Whites on the island. 
All business with the outside world is trans- 
acted .through two native cooperative stores 
— one in each village — which deal in furs, 
craft products, and White consumer goods. 

St. Lawrence Islanders about 45 years ago 
were almost wiped out as a result of a White 
whaler's visit, which paid off in liquor. The 
natives went on a prolonged binge till the 
liquor was gone, and the walrus upon whose 
seasonal visit the population is dependent 
for its winter food supply, come and 
went unmolested. That winter more than 
half the population starved to death — five 
flourishing villages being reduced to one by 
the time the -ice broke and the first spring 
coast guard cutter paid its official visit. 
Savoonga Is an offshoot of Gambell, which 
survived, resulting from a gradual natural 
increase In population. 

Whether today's careful balance between 
the new and the old bears testimony to a 
lesson bitterly learned might be debated, 
but the St. Lawrence Islanders are carefully 
selecting from the White man's magic sales 
catalog just those things which make sense 
in their environment and rejecting all else, 
and discarding those patterns of native cul- 
ture which no longer make sense and pre- 
serving the rest It Is a most gratifying 
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instance of native adaptation with a mini- 
mum of White interference, — something 
one might wish to see permitted to develop 
in many other native areas. 

Today's St. Lawrence Islanders live inside 
wooden walls — most of them purchased as 
pre-cut houses from the States. Inside is 
preserved, in many cases, an adaptation of 
the native home: whale oil stoves, burning 
a fuel "which doesn't cost money," and lit 
by electricity from a community diesel plant. 
Whale, walrus, and seal oil is secured as a 
result of age-old hunting activities and 
serves the purpose admirably. Electricity 
supplies needed light for the meticulously 
accurate ivory carving which occupies the 
long dark winters, and conserves eyesight. 
The Gambell native sees no incongruity, only 
a wise blending of today's resources. 

Expensive whale boats of the best manu- 
facture lie beside native walrus hide oomi- 
aks, both powered with outboard motors, 
— and today's skin boats carry their mo- 
tors in a "well" Inside the boat, which is 
an idea from the outside world gleaned 
from readings in "Popular Mechanics" 
magazine. 

The native stores place their orders with 
Seattle wholesalers by radio, today using 
the government sets at the two schools, — 
but the store managers have reached the 
conclusion that community transmitting and 
receving sets would make them independent 


of the teachers who may be away from the 
island for "leave" periods during which the 
natives are cut off from the equipment. 

Liquor Is not handled by the native stores, 
not because of any law, but as a result of a 
community decision that it is a non-produc- 
tive luxury. Sales of tobacco are falling 
off for the same reason, and candy is re- 
served for "Christmas presents." No, the 
St. Lawrence Islanders are not ascetics — 
they will smoke any "given" number of cig- 
arettes. They will trade ivory "seconds" 
which are not good enough to pass inspec- 
tion by the keen eyes of their store man- 
agers, for tobacco and chocolate, but in the 
serious business of life, luxuries take second 
place — from choice, not from ignorance of 
the possibilities. 

St. Lawrence Islanders are satisfied that 
their community cooperative stores are pref- 
erable to even the best of White traders. 
"The trader naturally is concerned with 
making money. He will encourage the sale 
of luxury products on which the profit is 
large, for he seeks the most efficient way 
to transfer the money from the native's 
pocket to his own. The native store rep- 
resents the community, and Its duty is to 
serve the needs of the community and con- 
serve community assets." And the St. Law- 
rence stores have done so — to the extent 
of $45,000 balance in the bank most of 
which has been invested in war bonds. 
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14 . 

PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 


1 . WHY IS A PRINCIPAL? 

QINCE 1936 the Education Division has 
^ mode o consistent effort to decentralize 
the supervisory responsibilities of the Office 
and transfer this supervision to area super- 
intendents and reservation principals. This 
has been an expression of belief that the 
man on the job locally is in a position to 
make more frequent visits and, because of 
his greater familiarity with local conditions, 
make more constructive suggestions to 
teachers and employees under his jurisdic- 
tion than could be expected from someone 
who had less opportunity for his closer famil- 
iarity with conditions and personalities. This 
is not to indicate that value does not attach 
to the general supervisor who can view a 
local situation in the light of a variety of 
similar situations seen at points throughout 
the Indian Service. Such a supervisor should 
be able to point out methods which in other 
areas led successfully In the direction of de- 
sirable accomplishment and which should 
furnish guidance in a local situation. The 
visits of such a specialist must of necessity 
be Infrequent and thus less effective than 
those of an Individual who can drop in for 
long or short visits numerous times during a 
year. To be effective, any supervisor must 
of necessity have time for supervision. 

There is growing evidence that the local 
principals are allowing themselves to be bog- 
ged down with office work, important but 
not as important as the personal inspiration. 


assistance, or advice which if given at the 
right time could contribute to definite Im- 
provement In Instruction upon the part of 
the teachers of an area. Yet years have 
passed in which new appointees have seen 
the local supervisory official only once or 
twice during the entire period of probation 
and then only briefly and for routine reasons 
not directly connected with teaching. As a 
result, the final decision with regard to the 
probationary period Is likely to rest on a su- 
perficial impression or an Impression gained 
from ''gossip'^ of other employees, parents, 
or children Even though such supervision 
by ''gossip" may in many instances afford 
an accurate picture of conditions and indi- 
vidual efficiency, the individual concerned 
quite justifiably can argue that he is un- 
aware that the supervision has occurred and 
has not been given the benefit of construc- 
tive suggestions which might have enabled 
him to overcome his weakness. 

After all, the major problem of construc- 
tive supervision is to improve performance. 
As a by-product, it may occasionally be ne- 
cessary to recommend dismissal of an indi- 
vidual who falls to respond to constructive 
suggestion and guidance. Dismissals of this 
kind are always expensive because it re- 
quires tedious effort to provide a newcomer, 
regardless of how efficient he may be, with 
the experience already gained by the per- 
son who is dismissed. A moderately 
weak teacher who has capacity for improve- 
ment is frequently a better investment than 
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a stronger teacher who comes newly into the 
situation. There ore, of course, various ways 
of conducting supervision and just how a su- 
pervisor meets his problem is probably deter- 
mined by his oWn psychological reactions. 

In general, the most constructive approach 
is to discover and stress those elements in 
the teacher's work which are good and which 
illustrate the type of procedure or achieve- 
ment which is desired. In other words, it is 
better to say: 

'That particular job was good, your ap- 
proach to the problem and your handling of 
the children illustrated the kind of thing we 
like to see. Let us have more of that kind 
of work. Your study of the community, 
your understanding of Mrs. Big Bear's prob- 
lems, and the help which you have given to 
her child is the kind of thing which we would 
like to see extended to all 30 of the families 
represented by the children in your class." 

than to say: 

"You betray a complete lack of under- 
standing of what is expected of you in hand- 
ling 20 out of 30 children. You were most 
indiscreet in dealing with five parents whom 
I saw you talking with this morning. Your 
associates have difficulty in getting on with 
you." 

While some of these latter things un-- 
doubtedly must be said if improvement does 
not take place, they should be reserved for 
later conferences and the more constructive 
approach should be adopted initially. It is 
upon a person's strengths that one builds, 
hoping to expand them, rather than upon 
weaknesses which may be ineradicable. Fre- 
quently these weaknesses decrease in impor- 
tance, as the individual grows in stature and 
in experience through the development of his 
strong points. 

By this it is not intended to indicate that 
a person whose services are proving contin- 
ually unsatisfactory should be left in ignor- 


ance of this dissatisfaction and faced with 
the termination of his services without pre- 
liminary warning. In fact, where coopera- 
tion toward improvement is lacking upon the 
part of a teacher or other employee, it is de- 
sirable and necessary to make this fact a 
matter of both oral and written record. An 
employee should be told frankly and ex- 
plicitly wherein his services are unsotisfac- 
tory and the supervisory officer should fol- 
low this oral statement with a written sum- 
mary of the interview which should also be 
placed in the permanent files, so that a con- 
tinuing record of the difficulties becomes 
available if a transfer or separation of the 
individual must be undertaken at a later 
date. 

2 . "YOU CAN FOOL ALL 
THE PEOPLE—" 

//lIGGERS, here come the cops," with 
slight modifications for different geo- 
graphical areas, is a common warning of 
childhood. In schools it sometimes used to 
be, "Hickey, the teacher." In both cases it 
was a warning that someone in authority was 
approaching, who would probably disap- 
prove of whatever was being done by the 
group which was being warned. The warn- 
ing was usually followed by a rapid change 
in outward appearances. Little boys deep- 
ly engaged in mischief attempted to put on 
an appearance of innocence. Mouths which 
had been uttering obscenities prepared for 
a sugar-coated greeting, and for a brief per- 
iod every nerve was on edge to pretend to 
an outward appearance which conflicted 
with the facts. There is probably no rea- 
son to limit such changes in behavior to 
boys. There were plenty of girls who took 
part in similar transformation scenes. One 
of the interesting things about life, is that 
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some of both sexes hove never outgrown 
this attitude. 

Today there are schools in the Indian Serv- 
ice where the anticipated arrival of some 
traveling supervisor or representative of the 
Washington Office prompts something akin 
to the old time ''hickey."' This reaction ap- 
pears to spring from one of two attitudes; 
either fear of the criticisms which will be 
made and a desire to give a better impres- 
sion than is borne out by the facts, or a de- 
termination to persist in a course of action 
which it is assumed will not meet with the 
supervisor's approval. It is therefore desir- 
ed to leave an impression with the super- 
visor that the things which are being done 
are in accordance with what is believed to 
be Office preference, when as a matter of 
fact they are not. 

Such a front seldom actually deceives 
many people. It may fool a few or It may 
fool everyone for a brief period of time, but 
it can't fool everybody continuously. Furth- 
ermore, such a bluff may really be harmful 
io the person who does the bluffing. Lots 
of potentially good teachers have gotten into 
serious difficulties because they pretended 
that all was well at a time when all was not 
well. It is possible, of course, to get away 
with that kind of a bluff for a short period 
of time. However, it doesn't cure the diffi- 
culty. If a teacher's discipline is weak, or 
if a teacher is failing to get results in her at- 
tempts to teach reading, or if some other 
phase of the program is slipping, the mom- 
entary pretense that it is not, is merely a bit 
of self deception. A drowning man who as- 
sured a passing boatman that he was all 
right and needed no help, would be display- 
ing the same kind of stupidity. 

After all the only reason for having a sup- 
ervisory staff is to furnish the advice and 
assistance which will help people to suc- 
ceed in doing better the things that they 


must do. Of course there are occasionally 
supervisors who are merely adversely critical 
and who appear to take pleasure in pointing 
out other people's faults. That reaction 
however is often brought about by the ac- 
tions of the teacher herself. 

Being supervisor isn't the easiest thing in 
the world. It is a position which calls for 
sympathetic understanding, constructive 
Imagination, and clear exposition. In other 
words the supervisor must see what is hap- 
pening in its various aspects, must actually 
be able to undertand and appreciate what 
the teacher is experiencing, and what the 
children are experiencing. That understand- 
ing must reveal why there Is conflict and lead 
to suggestions as to constructive alternatives, 
that is, ways in which the teacher might re- 
act which will enable her to avoid the diffi- 
culties which she is experiencing. Having 
sensed the trouble and imagined a construc- 
tive correction, the next step, and frequently 
the most difficult of all. Is to express all of 
this to the teacher In such a way that It Is ac- 
cepted constructively and used as a basis for 
a reconstruction of personal behavior. 

Teachers often place themselves on the de- 
fensive, try to justify their erroneous behav- 
ior or excuse It, even when they recognize the 
truth of the analysis which has been made. 
In their defensive reactions such teachers of- 
ten argue against the suggestions made for 
their own help, rather than endeavoring to 
understand those suggestions clearly enough 
to apply them in the future. Faced with such 
defensive reactions the supervisor often feels 
forced to an attitude of aggressive and un- 
pleasant criticism, in order to bring the teach- 
er to a recognition of her own weaknesses. 
Even though it may be understandable, such 
a reaction is seldom helpful. 

Putting up a front when such help is near, 
and refusing to accept such help, is short- 
sighted at the very best. Putting up a front 
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and pretending to be something that one is 
not, is equally pointless. 

The Office is at present attempting to 
place responsibility for the direction of local 
educational progroms so far as possible on 
local people. The general principles which 
are being advocated as a basis for curricu- 
lum construction and program planning are 
based upon careful and realistic study of 
the opportunities open to Indian school 
graduates. How these opportunities may be 
best taken advantage of in any one area, 
rests pretty much with the teachers of the 
schools in that area. No constructive help 
can be given when the real objectives of the 
faculty are obscured, and the program 
which is set forth does not correspond with 
the facts. Such pretenses are recognized 
for what they are by the teachers and by the 
children who are involved. It would appear 
self-evident that no principal or teacher can 
long hold the respect of the children in his 
school, when the children recognize that the 
anticipated arrival of a supervisory officer is 
the occasion for bluff and pretense, contrary 
to fact. 

One is reminded of the story of the teach- 
er who wished to make a favorable impres- 
sion on her principal, and in order to do so 
demanded that every child hold up his hand 
in answer to her questions, during the time 
when the principal was in the room. ''Hold 
up your right hand," said she, "if you know 
the answer. Hold up the left hand if you 
don't." Such an experience might almost 
be referred to as negative character educa- 
tion.- It is not assumed that anything quite as 
blatant takes place in Indian Service schools, 
but it is recognized that there are many 
teachers and many pupils who are invited 
to organize an appearance which is in 
conflict with the day to day facts, and it 
is gravely doubted that such experience 
is good for the teachers or the children. 


or particularly helpful in the general process 
of education. 

3 . WHY BE A ROLLING STONE? 

//"THE Indian Service is almost notorious 
with respect to the frequent transfers 
of its personnel in the field, personnel being 
moved very often in the most opportunist 
fashion to cope with each situation as it 
arises. . . As a result, there is little en- 

couragement for employees in the service 
to assume responsibility, to the extent that 
would be desirable, for community, social, 
and economic programs. Stabilization of 
employment and the development of a feel- 
ing on the part of the field personnel that 
they are responsible for understanding the 
needs of the communities to which they are 
assigned with a view to long periods of 
service, would undoubtedly improve their 
service materially." 

Thus the President's Advisory Committee 
on Education describes the transfer evil in 
the Indian Service. Unfortunately, 't must 
be confessed that the criticism is a iust one. 
Despite efforts on the part of the Office 
staff to decrease the continuing interchange 
of personnel, the flow of request?- from in- 
dividual staff members who want *0 change 
and from supervisory officials who believe 
that periodic changes represent o healthy in- 
fusion of new blood, goes merrily on. 

The condition, however, is \jndeniably 
most unhealthy. It accounts for the fact, 
that despite the continuance of the Indian 
Service since 1824, few if any of our field 
representatives speak or understand the 
native languages of any of the major Indian 
tribes. Because learning a language requires 
time, and intimate contact v^^th people, the 
labor involved is not considered worthwhile 
because the individual realizes that he may 
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be transferred to the other end of the In- 
dian country about the time he is able to 
make himself understood. Knowing Apache 
would be of no value to a man whose next 
five years were to be spent among the Sioux. 
In an unduly large number of stations the 
teacher in charge has been moved on an 
average of once a year, and the high point 
was reached recently when a teacher by in- 
traunit transfer was moved three times in 
ten months and found her fourth assign- 
ment to be identical with her first. 

The assumption by any one that serious 
responsibilities can be intelligently admin- 
istered by a shifting personnel is fallacious. 
In the development of long range policies 
(and by the very nature of the Indian Service, 
policies must be thought of in terms of 
years, not months), such instability of per- 
sonnel operates to defeat every important 
purpose. 

A belief has grown up within the Indian 
Service that assignments to isolated stations 
where there are few White people and where 
one must travel many miles to the nearest 
town or city are an Imposition upon the staff. 
Such an attitude assumes that Indians are 
not ''people'' and that a White person liv- 
ing in an Indian community is shut off from 
normal social relationships. The attitude 
which produces that point of view results in 
an individual shutting himself off from 
friendships or companionship within the In- 
dian community. As a result he fails to un- 
derstand the basic thinking of the Indian, 
and frequently neither understands nor sym- 
pathizes with the fundamental problems 
with which the Indian is confronted. 

The success of any teacher or principal 
depends more upon the reaction of his per- 
sonality upon the children and the people of 
the community with whom he associates, 
than upon the amount of educational prep- 
aration which he has had. Many of the 


wiser public and private schools throughout 
the country have for many years been ar- 
ranging their teaching schedule so as to per- 
mit their better teachers to remain with the 
same group of children for at least two 
years, to minimize the educational losses 
which occur during the period when chil- 
dren have to get accustomed to the per- 
sonal peculiarities of a new teacher. A 
teacher who has been with children that 
long gets to know them intimately enough 
to permit individual variation in achieve- 
ment which is justified by natural differ- 
ences between individuals. New teachers 
find that It takes appreciable periods of 
time before these individual variations 
become apparent. 

By the same general principle, many 
White people say that all Chinese look alike; 
which is a compliment returned by the Chi- 
nese. The gross similarities between peo- 
ple with whom we are not familiar are much 
more impressive when first we meet them 
than the individual differences; yet it is the 
individual differences that are vital to any 
process of education or any intimate social 
relationships. People don't confide their in- 
timate beliefs or more serious thoughts to su- 
perficial acquaintances, yet many of our 
teachers and other Indian Service personnel 
have little time to become anything more 
than speaking acquaintances with the peo- 
ple whose future they can and do influence 
greatly. 

A young teacher on a northern reservation 
recently surprised his superiors by announc- 
ing that he looked forward with pleasure to 
remaining at his isolated station for at least 
10 years. Pressed for an explanation of 
this astounding attitude he replied, "If I am 
to be of any service to these people, how can 
my plans contemplate a shorter period of 
time?" He had recognized the need of his 
community for a stock breeding program, 
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for a revival of interest in subsistence gard- 
ening, for developing pride in improved 
home construction, for real concern about 
better health practices. He also recognized 
that the community was divided into a var- 
iety of factions, quarreling among them- 
selves, and thereby interfering with the ac- 
complishment of objectives which would be 
to the advantage of every member of the 
group. To compose these quarrels, to 
arouse interest in new possibilities, to bring 
about cooperation in the place of conflict, 
to instill new hope, new faith, new confi- 
dence, represented a need for years of en- 
deavor upon the part of some trusted and 
trustworthy neutral who was willing to make 
the community problems his problems. 

It is to be hoped that many other mem- 
bers of the Indian Service as they become 
more intimately aware of the needs for lead- 
ership throughout the service will be found 
willing to identify themselves with specific 
problems for a sufficiently lengthy period to 
make constructive contribution toward their 
solution. 

4 . RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 

"pHE appropriation base for practically all 
* Indian schools is the same — yet what it 
buys in different schools varies amazingly. 
At one institution, the roads and sidewalks 
are in a state of chronic disrepair — danger- 
ous even — and at another school, each year 
may see many yards of fresh concrete work 
laid. Here buildings rot for lack of exterior 
paint — there the. superintendent has work- 
ed out a maintenance program by which the 
total painting is spread over several years, 
and no building goes in want of paint more 
than two or three years. Again, the Inter- 
iors of one school are smudge-dirty and glar- 
ing with unpainted plaster patches, while 


those of another are always fresh, clean, 
and colorful because all interiors are painted 
at three year intervals, and maintenance 
funds to do a third of the campus each year 
are regularly encumbered for that purpose. 

There are schools in which the education- 
al needs of the pupils are carefully studied 
and a well-balanced professional personnel 
employed to teach the needed academic and 
vocational work in classes of reasonable size 
without neglecting such cultural needs as 
music, art, and physical education. There 
are other schools with a preponderance of 
academic teachers or an undue proportion 
of vocational teachers or more likely a com- 
plete absence of personnel for the cultural 
fields. Or aggin, a limited professional staff 
may be pieced out with less skilled ^'assist- 
ants'' who are expected to carry responsi- 
bilities intended only for the professional 
personnel. 

There are schools in which a few skilled 
mechanics take responsibility for plant 
maintenance and production and do a 
thoroughly good job, and half a state away, 
the staff is littered with unskilled ''assist- 
ants,'^ — high school graduates and other 
types of cheap labor — and nothing seems 
to get done because no qualified person is 
employed to direct and train the many em- 
ployees. 

Here children In squads are detailed 
from a quarter to half-day regularly for in- 
stitutional labor and loaf through jobs which 
could be done in half the time by half the 
number — most of them hating their work 
and doing it poorly — and nearby is a school 
where all institutional details are completed 
by 9:00 or 9:30 in the morning. The pupils 
of both schools get up at the same time In 
the morning, but in the second school, every 
institutional job has been carefully analyzed, 
and its doing has been planned with the 
physical abilities of the student to whom it 
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has been assigned in mind. Everyone works 
at the same time — everyone has to keep 
busy to complete his work on time — and 
good morale results, with everyone appear- 
ing to enjoy his work. 

And so its goes. These differences are 
not related to the size of the school, or the 
age span or sex of the students. Despite the 
frequently heard complaint that elementary 
boarding schools are impossible to operate 
efficiently because of the absence of older 
and larger students, there are elementary 
boarding schools, operating well within their 
appropriations, which possess all the desir- 
able characteristics referred to — and there 
are senior high schools with twice the num- 
ber of older students, which present all the 
undersiroble features listed. 

Good administration Is a matter of plan- 
ning and of weighing the relative import- 
ance of numerous desirable expenditures. 
No one can have everything he wants, simp- 
ly by wanting it — but no good manager need 
go without most of the desirable things, if 
he budgets for them carefully over a period 
of years. 

In any institution, deterioration is more or 
less constant. Little things neglected be- 
come bigger — and if neglected long enough 
demand major expenditures. However, if 
the entire institution is carefully surveyed, 
and the floors, interior wall areas, exterior 
wood and metal work, stair treads, windows, 
hardware and other items listed, divided in- 
to two, three or four units, and one of these 
scheduled for thorough reconditioning at 
periodic intervals, many of these difficulties 
will disappear and costs of maintenance will 
go down. If In addition, some qualified per- 
son thoroughly and frequently inspects 
latches, hinges, door closers, screens, drain- 
pipes, roof, gutters, toilet fixtures, faucets, 
and the hundred and one little things that 
get loose (and when not attended to break 


off and get lost), and takes the time to put 
in an extra screw, make an cfdjustment or 
replacement, stop a leak or otherwise make 
an immediate simple repair, many of the 
more costly breaks won't occur at all. A 
day or two a month that a competent handy 
man may spend thus will save that same 
man several months of work later. 

It is also a well established fact that one 
gets just about what he pays for in any type 
of professional work, which amounts to say- 
ing that the school principal who cheapens 
his teaching staff by employing unqualified 
and ill-trained "assistants" or his mainten- 
ance staff by employing more than a mod- 
erate amount of irregular labor, lowers the 
productive quality of his staff to just that 
extent. Quantity does not make up for 
quality. 

Students who accept the need to assist in 
institutional maintenance, who help in plan- 
ning how it shall be most efficiently done, 
and who unite in doing it with a will, can ac- 
complish more in less time than "labor bat- 
talions" of reluctant youngsters over a much 
longer period of time. 

Many of the schools whose performance 
has been criticized are run largely by guess 
and by Impulse, rather than by fact finding 
and careful planning. An employee's cot- 
tage is passed over this year because the in- 
habitant has proved annoying — even though 
the woodwork cries for paint. But another 
room is repainted, even though the last 
paint job Is only a year old, as a reward to 
a teacher who has charm, persistence or is 
otherwise agreeable. While such admin- 
istration by Impulse Is hard on the institu- 
tional structures. It operates even more dis- 
astrously on the morale of the personnel and 
pupils. 

Good administration is never the result of 
happy accident. It is produced by foresight, 
information, cold - clear - headed planning. 
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and hard work. The good administrator 
shares his responsibilities with others of his 
staff, and allows them to exercise their initi- 
ative in planning their work. Although at 
times he might be able to act more wisely 
than they, he hesitates to countermand their 
plans or discourage their enthusiasm. 

The good administrator is careful of each 
dollar of his available funds, and does not 
spend impulsively at one point and econom- 
ize unduly at another. 

Above all the good administrator of a 
school never loses sight of the fact that the 
reason for his own being, and that of his 
subordinates, the justification for the land, 
the buildings, and the equipment within and 
around the plant, is to serve Intelligently the 
educational needs of the children committed 
to his care. When they are ill-served, he 
has been a traitor to his trust, regardless of 
what else he may have accomplished. 

It Is for that sole purpose that all Of the 
planning needs be done — and without the 
most careful planning that purpose will not 
be served. 

5. NO VIRTUE TO DRUDGERY 

k iOST Indian boarding schools were es- 
* ^ * tablished at a time when the distance 
from the nearest town might be measured 
in terms of several days travel. Even when 
on the outskirts of a town, it was usually a 
small frontier village with few of the com- 
mercialized personal services which are fa- 
miliar aspects of city life. Thus it was nec- 
essary for these schools to be self-sufficient. 

Each had a laundry, which processed all the 
clothing and linen for the school — and often 
for the hospital as well. Each had a dairy 
for the production of fresh milk, and a farm 
at least large enough to produce most of the 
fodder for the cows. Each had a bakery for 


the production of bread and pastries. Each 
operated shops for the maintenance of the 
plant and its equipment. 

In the earliest days equipment was of the 
simplest types, — and the necessary labor 
was furnished by the pupils as part of their 
'VocationaT' education. As time passed, 
mechanical equipment has found its way in- 
to many phases of plant operation, but the 
labor is still furnished by the pupils, ofttimes 
involving prolonged periods of drudgery 
with limited educational value. 

In the meantime, modern methods of 
transportation, and modern mechanization 
of personal services in adjacent towns, have 
altered the basic conditions under which it 
is necessary to operate. Milk can often be 
purchased in bulk and shipped into the 
school at less than local costs of production. 
The same may be true of bread and pastry, 
laundry and automotive repair. Skilled or 
unskilled labor often may be obtained in the 
area to perform many of the maintenance 
functions far more efficiently than can be 
done by the children. And in many instances 
a better program of vocational training can 
be provided if the shop instructors and their 
students are not held responsible for whole- 
sale maintenance and repairs. 

It is good training for boys and girls to 
know how to wash and repair their own 
clothing and to have experience in doing it 
— but there is no virtue in a group of little 
girls doing the institutional laundry for a 
school of six hundred, if that laundry can 
be done commercially at a reasonable fig- 
ure. It Is part of the educational need of 
every child to learn to cook and bake "fam- 
ily size," and in some of our schools baking 
may be a valuable course for a limited num- 
ber of students — but in many of the smaller 
schools and some of the larger ones it is 
questionable whether any educational loss 
would occur (and money might be saved) if 
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bakery products were bought under con- 
tract. 

In many Indian areas, dairying is not a 
'Vocation'' open to Indians, so the school 
dairy is solely a production unit. Sometimes 
it requires all the available agricultural land 
to feed the dairy herd, although small scale 
irrigated farming of the subsistence type is 
basic to the Indian economy and should be 
in the vocational curriculum. Under such 
circumstances it would be advantageous to 
buy fresh milk if it could be obtained — and 
in some instances it would be better to abol- 
ish the dairy and depend on condensed or 
dried milk, — so as to make the land avail- 
able for instructional purposes. 

While many phases of plant maintenance 
may with advantage be carried on by stu- 
dents as a part of their vocational train- 
ing, the maintenance work of the small day 
school would be more nearly typical of the 
experience training needed by most pupils, 
than the large scale repairs of most 
boarding schools. Painting a house or a 
barn, a fence or a farm structure may be a 
valuable feature of training for rural living 
— but painting the exterior or interior of a 
dormitory, school building or gymnasium 
may be a gross exploitation of child labor. 
In such a case, what might be legitimate 
summer employment for pay, may be with- 
out instructional value if included in the 
school program. An exception to this in- 
dictment should be made for schools where 
a vocational course in painting can be justi- 
fied by the employment opportunities of the 
area. In such cases students need a large 
amount of varied experience such as may 
be furnished by the school plant. 

Nothing said herein is Intended to modify 
what has heretofore been urged with regard 
to the desirability of realistic and purpose- 
ful experiences as part of any effective edu- 
cational program. But it is important to 


distinguish between a learning experience 
and inexcusable exploitation. The boys and 
girls who are preparing for rural living need 
a variety of realistic experiences — mixing 
paint and painting small structures, mixing 
and pouring concrete, repairing doors and 
windows, screens, hinges and locks, building 
small wooden structures, making simple 
plumbing and electrical repairs, making 
adobe bricks and building small structures 
with them, and a dozen similar things. We 
have no right, however, to detail them to 
drudgery on a large scale in order to carry 
forward an institutional program that has 
ceased to have educational value. 

By the same token, it is well for children 
to become habituated to making their own 
beds, sweeping their own floors and other- 
wise contributing to the necessary house- 
keeping function of family living — but there 
is no virtue to spending a quarter of the day 
washing and drying dishes, when mechan- 
ical dishwashers equipped with steam or 
using adequate disinfectants will wash ef- 
fectively, and at temperatures where a dry- 
ing rack is preferable to a towel. In such a 
case a small group of students or an em- 
ployee can serve the purpose with advant- 
age. 

Actually our children are in school to be 
educated. Their education in school should 
include vocational training which will con- 
tribute directly to their individual economic 
self-sufficiency after graduation. Pupils 
should participate willingly in many phases 
of the labor of plant operation and mainten- 
ance where this contribution is effective 
training and economically advantageous — 
but we have no right to prescribe child labor 
for the performance of institutional drudg- 
ery which can be more cheaply and effec- 
tively accomplished by paid labor — or which 
makes no comparable contribution to the 
child's training. 
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That such "'child labor" is necessary to the 
successful operation of present day Indian 
boarding schools is disproved by the fact 
that many of our schools operate within their 
appropriation and hire such drudgery done 
by adults. Our three girls" boarding schools 
in Oklahoma achieve adequate plant maint- 
enance without laying undue burden on the 
little girls. Elementary boarding schools are 
being effectively operated without exploit- 
ing the older children or consigning drudg- 
ery to the younger ones. The recommen- 
dations contained herein have been proved 
practicable by schools in the service which 
are already operating on these principles. 
They should be considered as basic guides 
by those planning the maintenance and op- 
erating programs of all schools. 

6. ENCOURAGE REGULAR 
ATTENDANCE 

QOME confusion seems to exist with regard 
^ to the application of compulsory attend- 
ance to the schools of the Indian Service. 
Historically the requirement by American 
communities that children gttend school was 
more an endeavor to coerce parents than 
children. After the days of Horace Mann 
when it became thoroughly embedded in the 
minds of most Americans that free public 
education was a necessary requisite for suc- 
cessful functioning of a democracy, it was 
found that a small minority of families still 
persisted in preferring the economic advant- 
ages of their children's labor to the possible 
gains to be had from their education. The 
moment it was recognized that education 
was a concern of society rather than a per- 
sonal matter, the parent who refused to per- 
mit his child to attend school was as much 
an offender against society as against the 
child. So laws were passed which in a ma- 


jority of cases gave to local school boards 
the power to appoint truancy officers who 
could arrest parents who failed to send their 
children to school. In many states substan- 
tial penalties for such non-cooperation were 
provided. There were doubtless many argu- 
ments about the desirability of compulsory 
education at the time when it was a new 
idea. Today it is accepted almost as a mat- 
ter of course throughout the United States. 

Whether the forced removal of Indian 
children from their homes to far off schools 
in the early days was a good thing, is cer- 
tainly debatable. There seems to be con- 
siderable evidence that a large number of 
Indian leaders welcomed the education of 
rheir young people, without the intervention 
of force. That force led to abuses is evi- 
denced by the fact that federal legislation 
was ultimately passed which prohibited rep- 
resentatives of the Indian Service or of mis- 
sionary groups from entering upon reserva- 
tions and removing children without the con- 
sent of their parents. This argues that such 
forced education had probably been keenly 
resented. Some 10 years ago the Educa- 
tion Division of the Indian Service reversed 
this policy of using force. This was not 
from any feeling that education for Indian 
children was of any less importance than it 
had been, but from the belief that it was 
high time the Indian people themselves ac- 
cepted responsibility for the education of 
their young people. Treaty after treaty with 
Indians pledged the Federal Government to 
provide opportunities for education when 
the Indian people presented the children to 
be educated. 

There are too many instances in which the 
federal government takes from Indians the 
responsibility for their actions. In the de- 
sire to get things done, the Indian Service 
has a tendency to act for the Indian rather 
than encouraging him to act for himself. 
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Today each Indian community possesses the 
same type of representative body vested with 
authority to speok for the tribe that exists in 
the average White community. It is there- 
fore believed that so far as attendance at 
schools operated by the Indian Service is 
concerned, the tribal council should assume 
responsibility for exercising such coercion as 
may be necessary in order to effect regular- 
ity. This transfer of responsibility to the 
tribal council should not be interpreted as 
indicating any lack of concern for regularity 
of attendance upon the part of the Educa- 
tion Division, or of its reservation represent- 
atives — it is simply an expression of belief 
that attendance in any community will not 
rise very far above that which the commun- 
ity itself willingly supports. 

The importance of regularity in attend- 
ance should be apparent to every employee 
of the Education Division, for appropriations 
for federal schools are based upon aver- 
age daily attendance figures. Irregularity 
of attendance is therefore penalized by loss 
of funds. This loss of funds is immediately 
reflected in the efficacy with which an edu- 
cational program can be conducted. It is 
therefore believed important that employees 
of the Education Division make clear to In- 
dian groups the fact that the continuation 
of good education depends directly upon 
full use of the facilities provided by the 
government. 

There are reservations and school areas 
within the service where this responsibility 
has been taken over by the local Indians 
with the result that average daily attend- 
ance has consistently approximated the max- 
imum. On the Hopi reservation the initia- 
tive was taken . by members of the tribal 
council, and with their continuing sup- 
port representatives of the Education Divi- 
sion made contact with individual families 
ond urged regular attendance by the chil- 


dren. Attendance has been maintained 
consistently since this action was token and 
appears to be evidence of the effectiveness 
with which the representatives of the tribal 
group actually represented the sentiments of 
the Indians themselves. At Cheyenne Riv- 
er, at Rosebud and several other reserva- 
tions, the tribal councils have passed and 
are enforcing compulsory attendance ordin- 
ances. Cooperation has been received from 
community school boards on the Rosebud 
reservation in improving regularity of at- 
tendance for some of the day schools. 
These instances could be multiplied and it 
Is believed that they mark the direction 
which should be followed in attempting to 
bring about a higher percentage of attend- 
ance and a better average daily attendance. 

Where the members of the community 
Itself believe the child should be In school 
and are willing to express that belief to their 
neighbors and associates, it usually results in 
children who have been allowed to run loose 
being sent to school. Where the Importance 
of regularity to successful advancement In 
school is made clear to representatives of 
the community, an improvement in average 
daily attendance usually takes place. 

Actually It is the old story of coercion 
versus voluntary cooperation and voluntary 
cooperation always depends upon under- 
standing of the objective and the need. Let 
us press for better attendance records but 
let us do so, first by making the schools so 
good that children will want to attend and 
their parents then will be anxious for them 
to do so. Second, by demonstrating to lead- 
ing representatives of the community the 
advantages which will accrue through the 
education of all young people. Third, by 
enlisting their support in persuading unin- 
formed or reluctant members of the commu- 
nity to put their children in school and keep 
them there regularly. 
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7. WHY HAVE A SCHOOL 
PAPER? 

rACH month a large number of Indian 
^ school papers cross the desks of the Cen- 
tral Office. These papers are doubtless rep- 
resentative of those issued throughout the 
schools of the Indian Service, if not an ex- 
haustive catalogue. 

They vary greatly, of course; from the 
carefully printed products of some board- 
ing school printshops, to the papers run off 
on antiquated duplicators of one type or 
another. The sponsorship ranges from those 
which claim as editors the Principal or Su- 
perintendent of the school or agency, down 
to those which credit student editors with 
the entire responsibilty for the publication. 
The contents, in turn, range from reprints 
of articles appearing in adult journals bear- 
ing on Indian problems, to stories and news 
reports which originate with grade school 
children, and which retain intact individual 
vagaries of sentence structure. Finally the 
Illustrations vary from half-tone reproduc- 
tions of photographs to childish sketches 
drawn directly on the mimeograph stencil. 
The variety is so great that one cannot es- 
cape raising the question, ''What is the 
purpose of a school paper^' 

One can sympathize with the school Prin- 
cipal or reservation Superintendent who, 
recognizing that these papers not only reach 
the children, but in many cases are sent on 
into the homes, wants to use this medium to 
increase his constituents' understanding 
of his program. This appears to be a fair 
and reasonable opportunity to clarify under- 
standing.' Many of our school papers 
would profit by a frank recognition of this 
possible function, and it might become an 
accustomed thing to set aside a page or two 
for just this kind of editorial comment from 
the "Administration." However, it Is hard 


to believe that a publication which is exclu- 
sively devoted to representing the Adminis- 
tration's viewpoint should appear in the 
guise of a school paper. 

Publications unquestionably originated In 
American schools in an endeavor to furnish 
an adequate outlet for self expression on 
the part of the students. Ideally used, they 
may lead faculty and students to discuss to- 
gether current happenings, problems and 
relationships. This should lead to clearer 
thinking on the students' part as they at- 
tempt to reduce these matters to writing for 
publication. 

As such papers frequently have rather 
wide circulation, it Is sometimes conceded 
to be unwise to allow an absolutely free ex- 
pression of irresponsible opinion upon the 
part of individual students, when this 
opinion is not representative and when It 
might be misunderstood by casual readers 
not in direct touch with the work of the 
school. For that reason a certain amount 
of faculty supervision is deemed desirable. 
When such supervision however takes the 
form of extreme censorship creating a paper 
in a faculty image rather than in a student 
image, the value of the entire project may 
be open to severe questioning. When strict 
supervision of the written English leads to a 
publication which pretends to a maturity of 
diction or a correctness of expression which 
Is beyond the capacity of the students them- 
selves to produce, the paper becomes a 
hypocritical misrepresentation of the school 
which issues It. And, it would seem that 
when a school poper devotes an undue am- 
ount of space to the publication of articles 
by outside adults or the reprinting of ma- 
terial drawn from adult sources, some ques- 
tion legitimately may be raised as to Its con- 
tinued service as a student project to the 
institution which issues it. 

Primarily it would seem that the school 
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paper should serve to stimulate and reflect 
the thought and opinions of the student 
body of the school which publishes it, and 
may in some small port provide opportunity 
for the editorial broadcasting of an adminis- 
tration policy. A large number of our 
schools might with advantage attempt the 
evaluation of the papers which they are now 
issuing. This cannot be a faculty evalua- 
tion alone. The entire issue is one which 
deserves the fullest canvass of the school 
population in an endeavor to set up a series 
of objectives in terms of which an adequate 
paper might be built. By the process of 
evaluation by faculty and students together 
better and more representative school pa- 
pers may be produced. 

8. SCHOOL COMMISSARY 

■T"HE Indian Service commissary needs a 
■ revaluation in most, if not at all, of the 
field units in order to keep pace with mod- 
ern trends in marketing and purchasing. So 
far, little has been done in most areas to 
bring the commissary up to an acceptable 
standard. The present system of handling 
supplies, the arrangement, the accounting 
procedure (if any) and even many items on 
the shelves are remnants of the past in 
many of the Indian Service schools and 
agencies. 

The function and importance of the com- 
missary is gradually changing with improve- 
ment in transporation and roads, and the 
evolution of marketing and purchasing pro- 
cedure in general. When supplies are not 
easily accessible, storage and accumulation 
of these supplies at the place of use is of 
paramount importance so that they may be 
on hand when needed. However, the mod- 
ern trend in merchandising is towards 
more frequent distribution of supplies and 


almost complete elimination of storage at 
the retail end. This procedure ordinarily 
makes It possible to provide fresher sup- 
plies to the consumer and obviates the 
need for tying up large amounts of funds 
in Inventory. 

In the days when the average Indian 
agency was an isolated post, several days by 
wagon train from the nearest railway, the 
commissary was most Important*. Supplies 
had to be bought in bulk and hauled in, pos- 
sibly under military escort, several times a 
year. This condition no longer exists and 
the average agency has access to daily de- 
livery service from some nearby market. 
This service is costly, however, and in order 
to operate at the minimum of expense it Is 
still necessary to purchase some Govern- 
ment supplies in bulk This requires stor- 
age for such items 

An analysis of the situation reveals that 
the Indian Service is operating under both 
of the above systems. The change which 
has been taking place In purchasing pro- 
cedure has culminated in a decreased em- 
phasis upon, and care of the commissary 
unit, with the result that much unnecessary 
waste occurs. 

This waste occurs in several forms. First- 
ly, when a commissary is neglected there is 
likely to be a leakage of supplies. It is 
often difficult to trace such leakage to Its 
source unless a sound commissary account- 
ing program is put into effect. Secondly, 
a neglected commissary means the accumu- 
lation -of many materials and supplies which 
lie on the shelves indefinitely and deterio- 
rate or become obsolete, while in a well- 
ordered commissary such items * are kept 
current. Thirdly, in a neglected commis- 
sary there is usually no adequate record 
system, and It is impossible to operate effi- 
ciently and effectively under the Govern- 
ment routine of purchasing, without an 
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adequate record of supplies distributed and 
supplies remaining on hand. 

Typical of what exists in many school 
commissaries was the situation at one south- 
west school several years ago. There were 
two large commissary buildings on the cam- 
pus, one approximately 40' by 100', and 
the other 50' by 90', in addition to num- 
erous smaller store rooms in the various de- 
partments. Both of the main commissaries 
were piled full of supplies in a completely 
disorganinzed fashion. It was impossible 
through records, inventory, or guess, to tell 
what supplies or materials were available 
for the year's use. A careful survey re- 
vealed that a large proportion of the stored 
supplies had little current use in the school, 
and were only cluttering up the store room. 
The commissary was reorganized and many 
interesting things came to light. For exam- 
ple, when all of the boys' shirts were assem- 
bled in one place and assorted there were 
over 1 1,000 blue work shirts on the shelves 
in addition to the supply for the current year 
which had been ordered on the annual est- 
imate. There were 150 boys in the school, 
which meant more than six years supply 
ahead! In the meantime, the shirt carried 
on the annual estimate had been changed 
and Improved, which meant that for several 
years to come, the boys of the school would 
be compelled to use the old style shirts while 
other schools changed to newer styles. 

In the hardware department, it was found 
that the supply of carriage and machine 
bolts, the bulk of which had been purchased 
some 15 to 20 years before, was adequate 
to last the school for many years to come 
except for certain popular sizes. In the 
case of rivets and harness repair items, the 
situation was even more exaggerated. 

* When the shake-down and rearrange- 
ment in this commissary was completed, it 
was found that one building was adequate 


to house the entire stock of supplies with 
room to spare! Many truck loads of surplus 
stock were transferred to nearby reservat- 
ions where they were used in the various day 
schools or issued to Indians. 

The labor now required to keep the one 
commissary building in good order, with the 
supplies systematically arranged, involves 
considerably less effort than was needed 
under the former inefficient set-up. 

What has been reported for this one com- 
missary can be repeated at many others. 
What is the condition at your school or 
agency^ Does your chief clerk or other 
employee duplicate last year's annual esti- 
mate in lack of accurate information as to 
your needs, and are you wasting hundreds 
of dollars on unnecessary supplies which 
might be spent to Improve your school If you 
had accurate commissary records to prove 
what you need and what you don't need? 

— Tisinger 

9 

9 . AVOID POLITICS 

^OCCASIONALLY one encounters a new 
employee who has been ‘told that the 
Indian Service is a highly political Institu- 
tion, and who believes that the endorsement 
of a Senator and several Congressmen is 
required in order to get a job in the Service, 
or to secure a promotion after entering. 
The Service undoubtedly enjoyed a lurid 
past during part of which this was probably 
true. Nothing could be farther, from the 
truth today. In fact a political endorse- 
ment may actually be a handicap. In a 
Service which has become highly profes- 
sionalized and In which every effort is being 
made tq promote on the basis of ability 
and merit, a recommendation for considera- 
tion from someone who apparently has none 
but political interest in the candidate 
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arouses a suspicion that the individual may 
be attempting to use pull in lack of training 
or ability, and subjects his record to a much 
more intensive scrutiny than would other- 
wise be made. 

Experience has led to the conclusion, also, 
that the average Congressman resents the 
assumption by his constituents that his 
major function is that of employment agent. 
A good Congressman has his time more 
than taken up with the responsibilities of 
government. . The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been set up as the recruiting agency 
of the government, and is better qualified 
to do the job. Furthermore, all perma- 
nent positions in the Indian Service are 
under Civil Service, so a political recommen- 
dation is useless. A candidate's name will 
be certified when his position on the reg- 
ister is reached — and outside pressure is 
without avail to change that position. 

It is true that the administration may 
choose between the three top candidates for 
any job, and it may be assumed tho\ at this 
point political pressure is needed or helpful. 
The reverse is true. When a candidate is 
willing to bring outside pressure to bear to 
get a job, it* is a fair conclusion that he 
will continue to bring pressure to bear to 
obtain privileges to which he is not entitled,' 
to obtain transfers not to the advantage of 
the Service, to avoid unpleasant assignments 
and to obtain promotion before it has been 
earned' Looked at from any angle, the 
candidate who thinks he has a "pull" is a 
headache to his administrative superiors — as 
well as to his political sponsors. Therefore 
a barrage of endorsements from the great 
and near great is fair warning that the can- 
didate is "poison'' — and is justification for 
passing over that name in favor of some- 
one who gives indication of being willing to 
allow his personal abilities and qualifica- 
tions to speak for themselves. 


If you want a transfer, or if you believe 
that you can serve better in a different ca- 
pacity than the one you now occupy, a let- 
ter through your superintendent to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, attention 
Education or Personnel will be made part of 
your permanent file, and will be given earn- 
est consideration in planning for your fu- 
ture. It IS, of course, a departmental regu- 
lation that where a transfer is made at the 
convenience of the employee, the govern- 
ment will not pay travel expense. If the 
Office receives its first notice of your de- 
sires from your home-state Senator, it nat- 
urally begins to wonder why you are on such 
bad terms with your superior that you have 
chosen to avoid "regular channels" in pre- 
ferring your request. You immediately set 
yourself off as unique, and people who are 
disregardful of routine requirements are 
usually difficult to get on with. When 
these facts are reported to the superinten- 
dent to whose area you wish to transfer, he 
is natprally inclined to be skeptical and it 
is necessary to consult the very man you 
have by-passed to obtain a report on your 
efficiency and adaptability to the Indian 
Service. 

Attention is also called in Section 3 of Rule 
XI of the rules which govern Civil Service 
employees: 

"3. Improper recommendations . — No rec- 
ommendation for the promotion of a classi- 
fied employee shall .be considered by any 
officer concerned in making promotions un- 
less it be made by the person under whose 
supervision such employee has served; and 
such recommendation by any other person, 
if made with the knowledge and consent of 
the employee, shall be sufficient cause for 
debarring him from the promotion proposed, 
and a repetition of the offense shall be suf- 
ficient cause for removing him from the 
service." 
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This is a career service. We're on the 
lookout for competfent people deserving of 
promotion. We seek those who desire to 
identify themselves with the Indian Service 
and its objectives. Don't reflect on your 
own abilities by trying to persuade us that 
it takes pull to help you get and keep a job. 

10. CONSIDER THE TREES 

A MAN who owns his home and loves it, 
usually signalizes that fact by planting 
trees around it. He often says he wants 
the shade — that he wants to "tie the house 
into the ground," soften its outlines or a 
dozen other things — but regardless of how 
he explains it, he plants trees. The love 
or the spirit of dedication that accompanied 
the founding of many of our Indian schools 
found similar expression. Around most of 
them has grown up a veritable forest of 
trees — beautiful in their youth and now be- 
ginning to look a little passe, for quick grow- 
ing, early aging trees were often chosen. 
In nature, trees care for their own replace- 
ment. Man, however, often desires them 
to grow in a pattern, so he ruthlessly cuts 
off the seedlings and the suckers until at 
last his ancient trees, scarred and injured, 
stand like Roosevelt's "nine old men," — the 
representatives of a past generation. 

Here and there individuals take note of 
the fact that even trees grow old, and begin 
a systematic replacement program, planting 
younger trees so that they may take their 
place in the pattern, and then retiring the 
veterans as their limbs begin to fail. Some- 
times as at Fort Apache, where an excellent 
job of replacement is now being done, it was 
allowed to wait unduly long and "boys in 
knee pants are replacing the grey-bearded 
ancients." However in a few years a beau- 
tiful and symmetrical campus should result. 


Sometimes, as at Phoenix until a few 
years ago, trees and shrubbery are allowed 
unregulated growth and gradually choke 
each other off. Recently in one year's time 
more than eight hundred trees or ornament- 
al bushes were cut out of the Phoenix 
grounds. Yet today the campus is more 
verdant and beautiful than ever. The older 
and more ragged specimens were removed, 
and the vigorous young growth, taking ad- 
vantage of the light and air, has thrown out 
more luxurious foliage. 

It doesn't require a great deal of time or 
expense to care for the plantings around our 
schools. All that trees and shrubs ask for 
is a little care and consideration, which will 
result in continuous anticipatory planting of 
young stock and a gradual elimination of 
the unfit. 

Trees, like animals, need first aid after 
injury. If broken limbs are sawn off clean, 
and the stub painted over, disease will be 
deferred. If obstructing branches are 
pruned back, annoyances will be eliminated. 
If the summer is unduly dry a pail or two of 
water at the roots occasionally, will save 
many a gallant friend. Do not confine the 
maintenance program to wood and stone — 
leave time and thought for the trees and 
shrubs. 

11. REALISTIC CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 

^pHE acceptance of a loan is an agree- 
* ment on the. part of the borrower to 
repay what has been borrowed. A clear 
understanding of this fact is fundamental 
to participation in modern economic society. 
Borrowing and returning is a familiar rela- 
tionship in many cultures, but credit, by 
which capital is furnished upon promise of 
return, is a keystone of American life. Rail- 
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roads and factories are built, homes and 
automobiles sold, crops financed, and gov- 
ernment itself operated upon the accepted 
integrity of a promise to repay. 

The American Indian has been introduced 
to the complicated role of credit through 
agricultural and industrial reimbursables, 
educational loans, and the credit phases of 
the Indian Reorganization Act. Sentimen- 
tality, expediency, politics and poor judg- 
ment have at times conspired to deprive the 
Indian of his legitimate education with re- 
gard to the place of loans in his developing 
economic life. Here and there, by other 
Indians, by members of the Indian Service, 
by Federal employees in other departments, 
and by designing individuals, he has been 
told that the repayment of federal money 
is something he need not worry about. In 
this, his advisers are reflecting a dangerous 
but frequently encountered attitude; that 
the Federal Government is an impersonal 
agency with plenty of money, and that its 
citizens may exploit it with impunity. 

Those who are sincerely desirous that the 
Indian take his place on an equal footing 
in American life, must be alarmed when he 
encounters experiences which thus under- 
mine his basic integrity. Indians have suf- 
fered many abuses at the hands of their 
White associates, in the years since the 
American continents were discovered. They 
have been bilked and horn-swoggled out of 
their lands, they are often underpaid for 
their products, and are frequently over- 
charged for things they buy from White 
men. All of this may be charged up to ex- 
perience, in learning what manner of men 
some of their White associates are, and in 
many instances the Indians have been as 
canny in their own way. Let us not assume 
that they have aways x:ome as lambs to the 
shearing. Many times the furs and metals 
which they have traded to the White man 


have been relatively useless to the Indians, 
and they have given them in exchange for 
things which they valued highly and which 
they could obtain in no other way. 

A case in point: One of our representa- 
tives in Alaska when traveling by dog team 
through an isolated area, met an Eskimo. 
Both stopped their teams for an exchange 
of courtesies After discussing the weather 
and the condition of the trail, the Eskimo 
noticed a sheath knife on the White's belt, 
and indicated a desire to purchase it. He 
went to his sled, and returned with five fine 
fox skins, which he spread on the ground 
as the price he was willing to pay. The 
White man, who had paid only a couple of 
dollars for the knife, refused, saying that 
one skin was more than enough; that he 
could get another knife with the proceeds of 
selling the skin, and still have a large profit. 
The Eskimo agreed that for the White man 
the knife was of little monetary value, be- 
cause he could secure many more where 
that one came from. But he pointed out 
that without a knife, and in an area where 
a knife was difficult to comeby, an Eskimo 
must judge its value by a different standard. 
By his standard, five skins was a small price 
to pay for the knife. Skins were many, 
and of value only for what they bring In 
trade. Without the knife, he would find it 
difficult to obtain more skins — with the 
knife he might greatly increase his capital. 

This difference In values between the pro- 
ducts of different cultures is seldom fully 
realized by either group. It of course leads 
to abuses upon the part of dishonest traders, 
and in turn makes trading with foreign peo- 
ples a sufficient source of profit to justify 
an often risky venture It also leads to 
sentimental criticisms of the trader which 
are not always borne out by the facts. 

However, the very basis of trading lies 
in the integrity of those dealt with. 
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Throughout the Indian country, many thou- 
sands of dollars in credit are constantly be- 
ing extended to Indians, and the continued 
success of these ventures depends upon the 
trustworthiness of the natives in repaying 
these loans. At the same time, justice to 
the Indians demands that they be not en- 
couraged to assume obligations which may 
prove impossible to meet. 

In many parts of the country Indians must 
face the barriers of racial prejudice; many 
Indians are handicapped by their lack of 
the English language in dealing with the 
White man; the persistence of tribal cus- 
toms and ways of thinking which differ 
greatly from White ways, demands difficult 
adjustments, which frequently place the In- 
dian at a disadvantage; all of these handi- 
caps are minor and capable of adaptation 
or correction. But if we teach the Indians 
that financial obligations are of little Im- 
portance, and that loans may be repaid at 
one's convenience, or Ignored altogether, 
we are definitely unfitting him for economic 
self-support. 

Droughts and depressions create privation 
and poverty The federal government as 
well as local agencies may be called upon 
to aid the individual in many ways to meet 
his obligations and feed his family. Mora- 
toriums which will postpone the dates of 
repayment may for short periods of time 
be necessary and desirable. But the fun- 
damental fact remains, that if any group 
of our citizenry is to begin or continue to 
participate in the economic life of the na- 
tion it must recognize and observe the 
sanctity of reimbursable obligations. 

The personnel of the Indian Service would 
be disloyal to their fundamental duty to the 
Indian people, if this attitude toward loan 
obligations is not upheld. 

There are times when we must observe 
care in advising Indians about assuming ob- 


ligations. Loans should not be made un- 
less there is good prospect that with reason- 
able effort on the part of the Indian, the 
loan can be repaid. Too many times, un- 
due emphasis has been placed upon "se- 
curity" — assuming that if repayment is not 
made the Indians' land or other assets may 
be sequested. Such a point of view is more 
or less absurd in many cases — when it is 
considered that the Indian Service is engag- 
ed in getting land for the Indians, not taking 
it away. It is character and willingness to 
work, and recognition of a loan as on obli- 
gation which may demand self sacrifice for 
repayment that are the important things in 
selecting persons to whom loans may be 
made. 

The Divisions of Education and Extension 
are proud to state that loans are being re- 
paid in a commendably regular manner by 
those Indians who are productively employ- 
ed. Many Indians are fulfilling their obli- 
gations at great personal cost. In this we 
believe that they are learning an Important 
lesson that will play its part in their ultimate 
success in life. We look forward to a time 
when we can say, not many, but, oil, who 
have received loans are meeting their obli- 
gations regularly. — Cooley and Beatty 

12. WORK REPLACING 
CHARITY 

\ A /HEN Indians were first confined to re- 
^ ^ served areas and deprived of their 
usual means of self-support, the govern- 
ment placed many of them on a ration basis, 
and agreed to educate their children so that 
they might become self-supporting in the 
new kind of world Into which they were 
thrown. As the fortunes of Indians have 
varied, some form of the ration system has 
persisted. When children were taken from 
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home to a boarding school, many times at 
great distances from home, it was natural 
that the government supply not only food, 
but clothing, for few Indian families were 
equipped financially to outfit a child for 
life in a Federal boarding school. 

With the Indians grown accustomed to 
being relieved of the responsibilities of par- 
enthood, there was some hesitancy about 
expecting the parents to assume the obliga- 
tion of clothing their children when the new 
day schools returned the children to their 
homes. It was thought that parents must 
be gradually re-educated to their responsi- 
bilities, and so for a time the schools con- 
tinued to issue clothing to all school children. 
Sometimes this "issue'" was thoughtlessly 
defended as a "right," and expected by all 
parents, regardless of their economic status. 

The drought areas were the first in which 
the Indians themselves became aware of the 
injustice of the "issue" system, and suggest- 
ed in certain communities that the govern- 
ment clothes be given only to families which 
were in want. With this start, the idea 
spread. It is recognized that such a fun- 
damental responsibility of the individual 
family as their children's clothing, ought to 
be assumed by the parents themselves. In 
each Indian community during the period of 
drought and depression, however, there were 
many families whose income was insuffi- 
cient to make possible the purchase of need- 
ed shoes and clothing, especially in the 
winter months. To solve this difficulty, 
while still preserving to the parents the fun- 
damental self-respect of caring for their 
own, a "work-for-clothing" scheme was de- 
veloped in certain centers. 

In the day schools of the Rosebud Reser- 
vation, for example, the parents' associa- 
tions of the several schools appointed com- 
mittees of their own number to decide with 
regard to certain phases of the problem. 


Government funds were inadequate to make 
anything like a general issue possible. This 
committee therefore undertook to decide 
which families were sufficiently in want to 
deserve assistance. The needed improve- 
ments around the school were then listed, 
such as: improving the road, digging a root- 
cellar, repairing a screen door, replacing 
broken panes of glass, repainting portions 
of the interior or exterior of the school build- 
ing or quarters, curbing the well, erecting 
or repairing the fence, and similar needed 
work. This was evaluated in terms of the 
going rate of pay for these types of labor, 
and the adult members of needy families in- 
vited to do such work, for which they would 
receive credit toward the purchase of chil- 
dren's clothing. The clothing was priced 
at the amount which the government paid 
for it. 

In a period of two years the plan became 
generally accepted throughout the Dakota 
reservations. In a similar manner, the 
southern Arizona Indians assumed responsi- 
bility for their children's clothing. The plan 
was then extended to many other reserva- 
tions In some areas where the purpose 
of the new program was not fully understood 
by the Indians, some feeling of injustice was 
expressed. However, as the matter has 
been more fully explained, the parents have 
^ assumed the same responsibility for clothing 
their children who attend school, that they 
have always shown for their children not in 
attendance. 

It is to be hoped that the entire question 
of clothing for school children is now on this 
common sense basis, and the element of 
charity removed, once and for all. 

The plans may vary to suit the needs of 
a given area, but the underlying principle 
that Indians prefer to earn rather than ac- 
cept charity, appears to be borne out in 
most Instances where the problem has been 
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broached. The matter ought to receive 
consideration in all remaining areas where 
the ''issue'' system is still in force. 

It is important to remember, however, that 
changes in procedure need to be understood, 
and should therefore be discussed in ad- 
vance with the people to be affected. 
There is every evidence that such discus- 
sions reveal the essential reasonableness of 
the proposal, and win for it community sup- 
port. 

13 . INDIAN CITIZENSHIP 

QOME misunderstanding seems to exist in 
^ certain localities regarding the citizen- 
ship status and rights of the Indians. The 
following may throw some light on the situ- 
ation. 

Prior to 1924 approximately two-thirds of 
the Indians in the United States were already 
citizens. This came about, by allotment in 
severalty and the issuance of trust patents 
pursuant to the General Allotment Act of 
February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 388) or by aban- 
doning tribal relations and adopting the 
habits of civilized life in accordance with 
Section 6 of that Act. A provision in the 
Act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1447) con- 
ferred citizenship on every Indian in the In- 
dian territory and a provision in Section 3 of 
the Act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1250) 
declared all members of the Osage Tribe to 
be citizens. These two latter statutes alone 
enfranchised upwards of 100,000 Indians. 
By the Act of June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 253) 
Congress declared all non-citizen Indians 
born within the territorial limits of the Unit- 
ed States, to be citizens of the United 
States, without in any manner impairing 
or otherwise affecting their right to tribal or 
other property. This statute also removed 
any lingering doubts about citizenship of the 


"Natives" of Alaska. Additional legislation 
became necessary, however, in behalf of the 
Metlakahtlans, most of whom had migrated 
from British Columbia to the Annette Islands, 
(Alaska) and hence were not "born within 
the territorial limits of the United States." 
The Act of May 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 667) de- 
finitely cast citizenship on this latter group. 

Practically all Indians in the United States 
are citizens therefore, and our Supreme 
Court has ruled that a citizen of the United 
States, Ipso facto, is a citizen of the state In 
which he resides: (Colgate v. Harvey, 296 
U. S. 406427.) In order to enjoy the right 
of franchise, however, Indian citizens must 
comply with the laws of the state to the 
same extent as other non-Indian citizens. 
Where such laws require residence for a 
given period, registration, or the payment of 
a poll tax etc., such requirements must be 
met by every citizen Indian or White before 
the right to vote can be recognized or de- 
manded. The Fifteenth Amendment to our 
Federal Constitution declares that the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged either by the 
United States or by any state, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. Legally, therefore. It is beyond the 
constitutional power of any state to deny the 
right of Indians to vote simply because they 
are Indians. As previously pointed out, how- 
ever, Indian citizens must comply with local 
registration laws before they can demand a 
right to vote. Happily most of our states 
recognize an equal right of the Indians to 
vote to the same extent as other citizens of 
the state. A few states, particularly in the 
extreme south and southwest, have attempt- 
ed to discriminate against the Indians as 
with the Negroes, by setting up rigid re- 
quirements as to registration, residence, etc., 
so as to make it as difficult as possible for 
voters in these two classes to meet such re- 
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quirements, — a sort of ''no registration, no 
vote" device operating as an effective bar 
that is somewhat difficult to surmount. 

It should be Understood, however, that ac- 
quisition of citizenship by Indians, including 
the right to vote, in no way affects their 
right to tribal or other property and does 
not within itself subject the Indians while 
within their reservations to the laws of the 
state, or to the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the state. This simply means that an In- 
dian may be a citizen and a ward of the 
Federal government at the same time, — and 
our Supreme Court has pointed out that 
there is no incompatibility between citizen- 
ship and wardship as applied to the Indians. 
This doctrine, coupled with repeated legis- 
lative declaration that acquisition of citizen- 
ship by the Indians shall in no way affect 
their right to tribal or other property should 
afford every assurance to the Indians that 
even though citizens they may still retain 
and enjoy the protection thrown around 
them by a paternal Federal government. 

— Reeves 

14. ONE SERVICE 

■^HERE are two basic theories with regard 
* to the organization of federal services 
for Indians. Recognizing that Indians are 
merely a portion of the population, having 
the same rights and entitled to the same 
services as other citizens, it is argued that 
those branches of the government imme- 
diately concerned with these several activi- 
ties should service the Indian population as 
one phase of their many responsibilities. 
Those who argue in these terms would turn 
the administration of Indian forests to the 
Forest Service, the administration of Indian 
grazing lands to the Grazing Division, the* 
construction and operation of Indian irri- 


gation projects to the Reclamation Service, 
the construction and operation of Indian 
hospitals and the maintenance of the field 
nursing service to the Public Health Service, 
the operation of schools of all kinds for In- 
dians to the public schools of the respective 
states, the guidance in agriculture, industry, 
and home extension to the Extension Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, and sim- 
ilarly throughout the many ramifications of 
Indian needs do away with Indian Service 
as a separate entity, reduce the staffing 
of the present agencies, and probably 
retain merely the reservation superinten- 
dent or some similar officer as a coordi- 
nating agent of the many federal and 
state agencies which would be cooperating 
in the work of adapting Indians to the 
American scene. 

A contrasting theory argues that the In- 
dians constitute a group of people suffering 
from certain physical, economic, and cultur- 
al handicaps in competition with the White 
population which has destroyed their native 
ways of life, deprived them of the economic 
resources upon which they originally de- 
pended for subsistence, and pushed them 
back into the least fertile areas where a 
major adaptation of their habits and cus- 
toms is required if they are to persist as a 
people and achieve ultimate amalgamation 
with the rest of the population. In view of 
the fact that the Indians are not similar to 
the general population in the problems 
which they face and that they experience 
unique needs, it is argued that an integrated 
service devoted to the solution of Indian 
problems is the best method of dealing with 
Indians. Such a service is capable of pro- 
viding specific training to its representatives 
who may be concerned with irrigation, agri- 
culture, stock raising, forestry, health or 
education which will equip them to deal 
more effectively with this unique body of 
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people, the Indians, whose cultural differ- 
ences must receive serious and continuous 
consideration if the work of the agencies is 
to achieve maximum success. 

Incidentally, It is often argued that the 
first proposal would be less expensive in the 
long run to the government, than the main- 
tenance of the integrated service contem- 
plated by the second proposal. To answer 
this economic argument: The statistics 
growing out of long time experience with 
the Indian Service, do not bear out the con- 
tention of economy, because the adminis- 
tration of Indian forests, the operation of 
Indian hospitals, the supervision of Indian 
grazing lands, etc. are not duplicating serv- 
ices but are parallel services, and today the 
unit cost of the several divisions of the In- 
dian Service are less than the unit costs of 
governmental agencies furnishing similar 
services to Whites. Education Is the only 
exception and in view of the fact that Indian 
education attempts a broad program of 
adult and community education as well as 
child education, unit costs based upon per 
capita attendance of children only, are fal- 
lacious. 

After continuing argument extending over 
many years as to the merits of diversified vs. 
unified service, the second of these two 
views underlies both the past and present 
operation of the Indian Service. 

Indian Service, therefore, is a unified serv- 
ice, the objectives of which are to prepare 
the Indian as rapidly as possible for the ef- 
fective operation of his own resources and 
to make him a healthy, successful partici- 
pating citizen in the American nation. All 
divisions of the Indian Service exist to make 
their contribution toward the fulfilling of 
these simple objectives and as long as the 
Indian Service is operated as a unit, it is 
assumed that the needs of the service in 
order to succeed with this program are su- 
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perlor to those of any division or unit within 
a division. 

In a highly competitive organization, 
which any agency like the Indian Service 
tends to become, it is natural to have unit 
leaders who think first of the prestige and 
advantage of their phases of the service. 
Such competitive exclusiveness tends to de- 
feat the very purposes of a unified service. 

The schools of the Indian Service exist not 
only to teach Indians to read and write, but 
to prepare them to function more success- 
fully as economic units with the resources 
which are available to them. It is not 
enough for Indian Service teachers to spread 
before their pupils the manifold viands of 
education, leaving to the pupils the respon- 
sibility for 'selecting a well-balanced educa- 
tional meal. As with the modern nutritionist 
who gives active guidance in the selection 
of food, to the end that an individual is as- 
sisted to obtain that balance of protein, fats, 
carbohydrates and that proportion of vita- 
miiis essential to the most healthful growth 
and development of the human body, so 
there is imposed upon teachers in the Indian 
Service responsibility for planning a pro- 
gram of educational experiences which will 
(1) fit the Indian child to earn a better and 
more bountiful living in the environment in 
which he is living, (2) assist in preparing him 
for his inevitable and Increasing contacts 
with White culture, and (3) equip him with 
understanding of those measures of health 
and sanitation which will protect him from 
disease, lengthen his life, and increase his 
immunity to disease. In many instances 
the schools are equipped to assist in carry- 
ing out concrete and physical changes in 
collaboration with other divisions of the 
service. 

Several years ago boys in the day schools 
of the Pine Ridge reservation under the 
leadership of their shop teacher participated 
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with the rehabilitation division in an analy- 
sis of home improvement throughout a large 
area of the reservation, and, enlisting the 
assistance of the older men, carried on a 
program of repair and improvement of In- 
dian homes that far exceeded in value the 
Federal funds which were used in its reali- 
zation. 

One of our large boarding schools in 
the south, a few years ago, established a 
nursery for the production of seedlings 
and small plants, which were later made 
available to the older students and their 
parents for the production of home gar- 
dens and the planting or improving of 
home orchards. 

On the eastern Cherokee reservation reg- 
istered Brown Swiss breeding bulls have 
been located at the day schools to facilitate 
the improvement of Indian livestock 
throughout the reservation. In each of 
these instances chosen from many similar 
ones the immediate returns to the Educa- 
tion Division were often not as great as •the 
contribution to other divisions of the service, 
and putting a narrow interpretation on edu- 
cational objectives might easily have been 
considered outside the province of a public 
school. 

More recently, two of our non-reservation 
boarding schools have established a record 
of unselfish and continuous contributions 
to the Indian Service at large, in which there 
has been free and generous utilization of 
funds, personnel and local Interest which 
might legitimately have been retained for 
some narrower objectives of each institution. 
These two schools are Haskell and Phoenix. 
The Haskell shops have cooperated with the 
Roads Division In the production of special- 
ized machines to simplify maintenance op- 
erations, have collaborated In experimen- 
tation with earth building materials, and 
have contributed to the development of a 


hydraulically driven earth block pressing 
machine. 

The Phoenix Indian School has contrib- 
uted more than a year of intensive re- 
search and experimentation in the field 
of dehydration, finding the funds for this 
purpose largely in its Indian Moneys, Pro- 
ceeds of Labor fund. It may be said for 
these institutions that no request from 
a school man or reservation superinten- 
dent in the field, or from the central of- 
fice calling for specialized effort or time 
upon the part of staff or students to- 
ward the solution of a service-wide prob- 
lem has failed to receive the earnest, 
active, and constructive attention of every- 
one from the superintendent through the 
teaching and custodial staff, and includ- 
ing the children. 

These attitudes: of growing realization 
that we are a united service and that accept- 
ance of the broader implications of this fact 
will ultimately enrich rather than impover- 
ish the work of any single agency or insti- 
tution are in marked contrast to the atti- 
tudes continuing in other areas where pos- 
sible contributions to service-wide ends are 
greeted with suspicion, jealously watched, 
or quickly terminated on a 'Vhat's In it for 
me'" basis. Broad-gauge and service-wide 
cooperation is not something which can be 
forced by regulation, it is basically of the 
spirit. For the limited number of occasions 
when this broader viewpoint has been ex- 
ploited to the disadvantage of the cooperat- 
ing division, there are fortunately a greater 
number of instances in which the ultimate 
profit to the contributor in good will and 
cooperation in return, has far outweighed 
the initial contribution. 

The story Is told of a reservation on which 
the older Indians, entitled to ration issues, 
never failed to make ration day an occasion 
for a generous distribution of what they had 
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received among their many friends and rela- 
tives on the reservation. Looked at from 
a casual and realistic White man's point of 
view, this might have appeared to consti- 
tute a wanton waste of government spon- 
sored relief, leaving the recipients empty 
handed. After all, the bacon and flour, 
bread and corn, were given to these old peo- 
ple as their basic food supply for a month, 
and as might be expected of irresponsible 
Indians, they had squandered it in a few 
days of riotous entertainment of their rela- 
tives. As a matter of fact however, the old 


Indians were longer-headed and far wiser 
than some social workers and reservation su- 
perintendents believed. They were practic- 
ing an old Biblical adage: "cast your bread 
upon the waters and it will be returned." 
By their gracious squandering of their pit- 
tance of relief, they placed upon their 
friends and relatives a social obligation 
which permitted them to live with these re- 
cipients of their beneficence far more gen- 
erously and far more happily than they 
could possibly have lived off their govern- 
ment rations. 
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The specific publications referred to in the article "Books For and About 
Indians" on page 191 are here listed for ready reference, as of January, 1945. 


INDIAN LIFE READERS 

Navaho Series, in English and Navaho 

by Ann Clark 

1. Little Herder in Autumn (Illustrated by Hoke Denetsosie) 

2. Little Herder in Winter (Illustrated by Hoke Denetsosie) 

3. Little Herder in Spring (Illustrated by Hoke Denetsosie) 

4. Little Herder in Summer (Illustrated by Hoke Denetsosie) 

5. Who Wants to be a Prairie Dog? (Illustrated by Van Tsihnahjinnie) 

6. Little Man's Family by J. B. Enochs (Illustrated by Gerald Nailor) 

A pre-primer, primer, and reader 

Pueblo Series 

1 . Little Boy with Three Names (Taos) by Ann Clark in English only 

(Illustrated by Tonita Lujan) 

2. Young Hunter of Picuris by Ann Clark in English and Spanish 

(Illustrated by Velino Herrera) 

3. Field Mouse Goes to War (Hopi) by Edward A. Kennard in English and Hopi 

(Illustrated by Fred Kabotie) 

4. Sun Journey (Zuni) by Ann Clark in English and Spanish 

(Illustrated by Percy Tsisete Sandy) 

Sioux Series, in English and Teton Lakota 

by Ann Clark. 

1 . The Pine Ridge Porcupine (Illustrated by Andrew Standing Soldier) 

2. The Slim Butte Raccoon (Illustrated by Andrew Standing Soldier) 

3. The Grass Mountain Mouse (Illustrated by Andrew Standing Soldier) 

4. The Hen of Wahpeton (Illustrated by Andrew Standing Soldier) 

5. There Still are Buffalo (Illustrated by Andrew Standing Soldier) 

6. Bringer of the Mystery Dog Ullustrated by Oscar Howe) 

7. Brave Against the Enemy (Photographic illustrations by Helen Post) 

Indian Children's Own Writings (Illustrated) 

1. Feast Day at Nambe 

2. School Days at San Juan 

3. Ferdinand and Victory 



PAMPHLETS ON INDIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS 

by Ruth Underhill (Copiously illustrated) 

1 . The Paiutes of California and Southern Nevada 

2. The Indians of Southern California 

3. The Papago and their Relatives the Pima 

4. Workaday Life of the Pueblos 

5. Indians of the Pacific Northwest 

6. The Story of the Blackfeet, by John C. Ewers 

INDIAN HANDCRAFT PAMPHLETS 

(Copiously illustrated) 

1 . Quill and Beadwork of the Western Sioux, by Carrie Lyford 

2. Navaho Native Dyes, by Nonabah Bryan and Stella Young 

4. Seneca Splint Basketry, by Marjorie Lismer 

5. Ojibwa Crafts, by Carrie Lyford 

6. Pueblo Crafts, by Ruth Underhill 

7. Spruce Root Basketry of the Alaska TIingit, by Frances Paul 

HOME IMPROVEMENT PAMPHLETS 

1 . Earth Brick Construction (Adobe and Bitudobe), by Elbert Hubbell 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

Along the Beale Trail, a photographic account of wasted range land, 
by H. C. Lockett and Milton Snow 

Cooperatives for Indians, I 8 lesson leaflets, by Edward Huberman 

Indians, Yesterday and Today (The Indian problem and the Indian Service) 
Edited by Gerard T. Beeckman 

The Navaho Language, A dictionary and grammar of the Navaho Language, 
by Robert W,* Young and William Morgan 

The ABC of Navaho (An introduction to the study of the Navaho language in 
English and Navaho, addressed primarily to Navaho) by Robert W. 
Young and William Morgan 

A Manual for the Indian School Service 

Igloo Tales (Eskimo folk tales, illustrated by George Aden Ahgupuk) 
by Edward L. Keithahn 

Education for Action (Reprints from Indian Education) 
by Willard W. Beatty and Associates 

The New Trail (Phoenix School Yearbook 1941) 

High school children's creative writing and art 

Additional titles are being added constantly. 

Price list mcry be obtained and copies purchased from 
Haskeli Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 
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